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PREFACE 


' IvO  detailed  account  of  the  use  of  polyphonic  forms  and  devices  ’ 
by  American  composers  of  today  has  been  made  as  far  as  the  author 
knows*  The  literature  that  has  appeared  about  modern  American  music 
emphasizes  primarily  the  composers1  lives  and  their  general  stylo  of 
writing.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  present  a comprehensive  review 
and  analysis  of  one  of  the  most  important  technical  factors  in  the  music 
of  modern  American  composers. 

• The  instrumental  music  of  leading  American  composers  born  in  the 
United  States  after  1880  and  of  naturalized  citizens  bom  after  that 
date  who  came  to  this  country  not  later  than  1919  has  been  used  as 
material.  Several  compositions  for  voice  and  orchestra  have  been  in- 
cluded because  they  contain  polyphonic  forms  and  devices  and  are  works 
of  major  importance.  The  music  of  contemporary  foreign  composers  was 
also  analyzed  in  order  to  determine  their  relationship  to,  and  influ- 
ence upon,  modern  American  composers* 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  leading  American  composers.  Their 
answers  are  quoted  to  show  the -individual  composer1  s views  regarding 
the  use  of  polyphonic  forms  and  devices  not  only  in  his  own  music, 
but,  in  modern  American  music  as  a whole.  The  author  appreciates 
the  co-operation  of  these  composers. 
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Polyphonic  forms  and  devices  used 
throughout  most  of  his  compositions 

267 

(2) 

Similarities  with  contemporary 
Amer  i can  c omp  o s er  s 

268 

(a)  Short  ostinato  accompaniment 
figures 

268 

. t 

* 
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(b)  Contrapuntal  manipulation  269 
of  tone  pattern  in  twelve- 
tone  system  in  its  four 
basic  forms 


2 o Ea  st  ern 
Rumania) 

Europe  (Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  and 

269 

a* 

Bela  Bart ok 

269 

(1) 

Prolific  use  of  canon 

269 

(2) 

Similarities  with  contemporary 
American  composers 

269 

(a)  Construction  of  a compo- 
sition from  a series  of 
canons 

270 

(b)  Presentation  of  a theme 
in  its  original  and  in- 
verted forms  at  the  same 
time 

270 

b. 

Bohus 

lav  Mart  inu 

271 

(1) 

pLevitalization  of  the  concerto 
grosso 

271 

(2) 

Use  of  acrid  counterpoint 

272 

c. 

Georges  Snesco 

272 

CD 

Use  of  fugues  and  canons 

272 

(2) 

Suites  containing  polyphonic 
elements  and  resembling  those 
of  the  American  composer  Albert 
Stoessel 

272 

3.  Russia  and  Finland 

273 

a* 

Igor 

St  ravin  sl<y 

273 

(1) 

Prolific  use  of  contrapuntal 
forms  and  devices 

273 

(2) 

Similarities  rath  contemporary 
American  composers 

275 

(a)  Ostinato  accompaniment s 275 

(b)  Perpetual  motion  toccatas  275 


\ 


- A 


(c)  Two-part  contrapuntal  276 

writing  in  the  style  of 
the'  Bach  invention 

b.  Serge  Prokofieff  276 


(1) 

Frequent  use  of  the  toccata 

276 

(2) 

Absence  of  fugues  and  fugal 
writing  in  his  works 

277 

Dmitri  Shostakovit  ch 

277 

(1) 

Use  of  passacaglia,  ostinati, 
canons,  and  fugal  treatment 

277 

(2) 

Similarities  with  contemporary 
American  composers  - use  of 
canonic  treatment  similar  to 

277 

’’cumulative  sequence"  in  American 
works 

Jan  Sibelius 

278 

(1) 

Use  of  ostinato  accompaniments, 
fugal  and  canonic  passages 

278 

(2) 

Simultaneou  s presentation  of 
main  themes 

278 

Nicolai  : 

BerezowsI<y  - presentation  of  an 

270 

ostinato  figure  simultaneously  with  its 
augmentation  and  diminution  as  done  by 
Ame  r i c an  c omp  o s e r s 


f.  Boris  Xoutzen  - analysis  of  a passacaglia  279 
by  Koutzen  showing  its  resemblance  to 
passacaglias  by  American  composers 

g.  Arcady  Dub  en  sky  280 

h.  Nikolai  Lopatnikoff  280 

i.  Arthur  Vincent  Lourie7  - construction  of  an  280 
entire  composition  from  one  ostinato 

figure  as  done  by  American  composers 

Western  Europe  (France,  Italy,  and  Spain)  282 


a . D ar iu  s Hi lhaud 


282 


1 t 


(1)  Similarities  with  contem-  282 
porary  American  composers 

in  ostinato  and  canonic 
treatment 

(2)  Simultaneous  presentation  282 
of  four  fugues  above  an 
ostinato 


b.  Alfredo  Casella  - similarities  with  233 
contemporary  American  composers  in 


(1) 

Use  of  two-pa.rt  canon 
constituting  an  entire 
movement 

283 

(2) 

Use  of  passacaglia 

283 

c. 

Gian  F.  Malipiero  - construction 
of  an  entire  movement  from  a series 
of  canons  as  done  by  American 
composers 

286 

d. 

Manuel  de 

Falla 

286 

(1) 

Little  polyphonic  treat- 
ment in  his  works 

236 

(2) 

Occasional  brief  canonic 
passages 

286 

South  America 

287 

a* 

Carlos  Chavez 

287 

(1) 

Earliest  Yrorks  contain 
fugue  • 

•287 

(2) 

Major  portion  of  his 
works  contain  no  poly- 
phonic forms  or  devices 

287 

(3) 

Latest  works  show  return 
to  counterpoint  - work 

288 

for  percussion  instru- 
ments in  contrapuntal 
style  similar  to  those  by 
American  composers 


b.  Heitor  Villa-Lobos 


288 


(D  . 

Combination  of  polyphony  in  style 
of  J.  S.  Bach  and  native 
Brazilian  folk -tines 

288 

(2) 

Simi  lar  it  i e s with  cont  emp  or  ary 
American  composers  - simultaneous  ' 
presentation  of  theme  and  its 
inversion 

289 

Eng  land 

290 

a. 

Arnold  Bax 

290 

b. 

Arthur  Bliss 

290 

c* 

Gustav  Holst 

290 

d. 

Benjamin  Britten  - similarities  with 
contemporary  American  composers  in 

290 

(1) 

Extensions  after  entries  of  a 
fugue 

291 

(2) 

Simultaneous  presentation  of 
subject  of  fugue  in  its  original 
and  inverted  forms  in  the  climax 

291 

(3) 

Analysis  of  passacaglia  by  Britten 
showing  its  resemblance  to 
Anerican  works 

292 

0. 

William  Walton 

293 

(1) 

Prolific  use  of  canon,  ostinato, 
and  fug at o 

293 

(2) 

Simultaneous  presentation  of  all 
the  main  themes  of  a work  as  a 
recapitulation 

294 

f. 

George  Dyson  - fugal  writing  similar  to 
that  of  American  composers 

295 

£• 

Eugene  Goossens 

296 

(1) 

Prolific  use  of  fug at o 

296 

(2) 

Similarities  with  contemporary 
American  composers  - use  of 
ostinato  to  create  sound  effect 

296 

C*  Conclusions 


297 


1.  Use  of  polyphonic  forms  and  devices  in  music  297 
of  contemporary  foreign  composers  in  as  large 

a proportion  as  in  the  music  of  contemporary 
American  composers 

2.  Polyphonic  forms  and  devices  of  contemporary  298 
foreign  composers  often  more  complex  and 
involved  than  those  of  contemporary  American 
composers 

3.  Certain  technical  details  common  to  hoth  298 
foreign  and  American  contemporary  composers 
such  as 

a.  Simultaneous  presentation  of  a theme  298 
and  its  inversion  or  diminution 

b.  Construction  of  the  middle  section  298 
of  a fugue  on  an  ostinato  treatment 

of  the  subject 

c.  Entries  of  the  exposition  of  a 298 

fugue  at  the  interval  of  a half- 
step or  v/hole-step 

d.  Manipulation  of  the  letters  of  298 

Bach’ s name  by  all  types  of 
contrapuntal  devices 

e.  Short  ostinato  accompaniments  and  298 
figures  to  create  special  effects 

f.  Construction  of  an  entire  movement  298 
from  a series  of  canons 

g.  Use  of  a five  or  six  measure  theme  298 
in  a passacaglia  and  similar  type 

of  variations 

h.  Presentation  of  an  ostinato  figure  298 
with  its  augmented  and  diminished 
forms  at  the  same  time 

XII.  CHAPTER  IX:  THE  EFFECT  CF  POLYPHONIC  FORMS  AND  DEVICES  UPON  299 

MODERN  AMERICAN  MUSIC 

A.  Arguments  against  the  use  of  polyphonic  forms  and  299 
devices  in  modern  American  music 


1,  Polyphonic  forms  end  devices  often  only 
visual  and  do  not  a.ffect  the  sound  of 
the  music 

2,  Polyphonic  forms  and  devices  artificial 

3,  Polyphonic  forms  and  devices  outmoded 

B*  Arguments  for  the  use  of  polyphonic  forms  and 
devices  in  modern  American  music 

1.  Polyphonic  forms  and  devices  provide  a 
solid  framework  and  lend,  rationality  to 
experimental  music 

2.  polyphonic  forms  and  devices  serve  as  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  energy 

C.  Questionnaire  answers  of  contemporary  American 
composers 

1.  Are  polyphonic  forms  and  devices  mere 
artificial  displays  of  technical  skill 
or  can  they  still  convey  emotional 
expression? 

2.  Should  polyphonic  forms  and  devices  be 
employed  in  their  original,  strict, 
traditional  forms  or  should  they  be 
modernised  to  fit  the  new  spirit  of  the 
present  times? 

D.  Characteristics  of  counterpoint  used  by  contempo- 
rary Ameri can  comp o s er s 

1.  Dissonances  formed  by  moving  independent 
lines 

2.  Process  of  simplification  by  reducing  the 
number  of  contrapuntal  lines  to  be  inter- 
woven at  one  time 

3*  Sense  of  driving  power  and  perpetual 
motion  maintained 

4,  Clarity  of  construction  retained,  even 
when  intricate  and  complicated  patterns 
are  formed 


299 

299 

300 

301 

301 

301 

302 

302 

303 

304 
304 
304 

304 

304 
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&aw  material  of  the  contemporary  American  composer  305 


305 


1.  Folk-songs 

2.  Jazz  element  ,305 

3.  Combination  of  folk-songs,  jazz  element,  and  305 

polyphonic  forms  and  devices 

4.  Combination  of  native  material,  European  in-  305 

fluences,  and  polyphonic  forms  and  devices 

F.  The  return  to  the  use  of  polyphonic  forms  and  devices  306 

the  universal  trend  in  contemporary  musio 
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list  of  musical  illustrations 


ex.  PaS® 

1,  Piston,  Walter.  Sonata  for  flute  and  piano,  45 

Two-part  canon  from  second  movement, 

2,  Piston,  Walter,  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  orchestra,  47 

Two-part  canon  from  climax  of  Fugue, 

3,  Piston,  Walter,  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  orchestra,  50 

Two-part  canon  from  development  of  Fugue* 

4,  Harris,  Roy,  Three  Variations  on  a Theme  for  string  quartet,  52 

Two-part  'canon, from  first  variation, 

5,  Bloch,  Ernest,  Three  Nocturnes  for  trio,  55 

Two-part  canon  from  second  Nocturne, 

6,  Bloch,  Ernest,  Suite  for  viola  and  orchestra.  56 

Two-part  canon  from  second  movement, 

7,  Copland,  Aaron,  Fi r st  Sy mph ony , 56 

Two-part  canon  from  third  movement, 

8,  Copland,  Aaron.  Vitebsk,  Study  on  a Jewish  Theme  for  trio,  57 

Two-part  canon, 

9,  Schuman,  William,  American  Festival  Overture,  58 

Two-part  canon  from  development  of  Fugue, 

10,  Riegger,  Wallingford,  Canon  and  Fugue  for  strings,  58 

Two-part  canon. 

11,  Riegger,  Wallingford,  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  band,  59 

Three-part  canon  from  Prelude, 

12,  Copland,  Aaron,  Sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  60 

Three-part  canon  from  first  movement. 

13,  Copland,  Aaron,  Sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  61 

Three-part  canon  from  second  movement. 

14,  Piston,  Walter,  Concertino  for  piano  and  chamber  orchestra,  62 

Three-part  canon  from  middle  section. 

15,  Piston,  Walter,  Concertino  for  piano  and  chamber  orchestra.  62 

Two-part  canon  before  recapitulation. 
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16.  Gershwin,  George.  Concerto  in  P for  piano  and  orchestra.  63 

Four-part  canon  from  third  movement. 

17.  Bloch,  Ernest.  Symphony  in  C sharp  rain  or.  65 

Twelve-part  canon  from  first  movement. 

18.  Bloch,  Ernest.  Concerto  Grosso  for  string  orchestra  and  67 

piano  obbligato. 

Canon  by  augmentation  from  fourth  movement. 

19.  Thompson,  Randall.  Testament  of  Freed oxn  for  men*  s voices  and  68 
or  ch  e st  r a 1 a c c ompaniment . 

Two-part  canons,  the  second  the  inversion  of  the  first. 

20.  Herrmann,  Bernard.  Sinfcnietta  for  string  orchestra.  69 

Double  canon  from  second  movement. 

21.  Porter,  Quincy.  Canon  and  Fugue  for  organ.  70 

Double  canon. 

22.  Copland,  Aaron,  Two  Pieces  for  string  orchestra.  72 

Two-part  canon  from  beginning  of  second  piece. 

23.  Copland,  Aaron.  Two  Pieces  for  string  orchestra.  73 

Canon  by  augmentation  from  climax  of  second  piece. 

24.  Piston,  Walter.  String  Quartet  IJo.  I.  74 

Two-part  canon  from  first  movement. 

25.  Piston,  Walter.  Trio  for  violin,  cello,  and  piano.  76 

Canon  by  augmentation  and  inversion  from  third  movement. 

26.  Sessions,  Roger.  String  Quartet  in  E minor.  78 

Motif  on  which  second  movement  is  built. 

27.  Sessions,  Ro^er.  String  Qua.rtet  in  E minor.  79 

Motif  in  original  and  retrograde  forms. 

28.  Sessions,  Roger.  String  Quartet  in  E minor.  79 

Motif  in  diminished,  original,  and  retrograde  forms. 

29.  Russell,  William.  Fugue  for  eight  percussion  instruments.  95 

Subject  of  Fugue'. 

30.  Piston,  '/falter.  Chromatic  Study  on  the  Name  of  Bach  for  organ.  97 

Beginning  of  tne  exposition  ox5  the  "fugue. 

31.  Gershwin,  George.  Porgy  and  Bess.  118 

Fug at o from  first  scene. 
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32. 

G er  shvrin , George.  Porgy  and  Bess. 
Fugue  from  first  scene. 

119 

33. 

Piston,  ’falter.  Suite  for  orchestra. 
Fug at o from  first  movement. 

123 

34. 

Piegger,  Wallingford.  Study  in  Sonority  for  ten  violins. 
Fug at o. 

124 

35. 

C owe  11,  Henry.  Or ch e st er  stl\ ck  ( Syn chr ony ) . 
Fug  at  o. 

126 

36. 

Bloch,  Ernest.  String  Quartet. 
Fug  at  o frora  Finale. 

128 

37. 

Schuman,  William.  Concerto  for  piano  and  small 
Fugato  from  third  movement. 

orchestra. 

130 

38. 

Piston,  'falter.  Concerto  for  orchestra. 
Fugato  from  third  movement. 

132 

39. 

Barter,  Samuel.  Essay  for  orchestra. 
Fugato  from  middle  section. 

134 

40. 

■Piston,  Walter.  String  Quartet  Ho.  I. 
Fugato  from  second  movement. 

136 

41. 

Sessions,  Roger.  String  Quartet  in  3 minor. 
Fugato  from  first  movement. 

141 

42. 

Sowerby,  Leo.  Suite  for  organ. 

Ground  bass  from  first  movement. 

143 

43. 

Barber,  Samuel.  Symphony  in  One  Movement. 
Ground  bass  from  recapitulation. 

145 

44. 

Rogers,  Bernard.  The  Passion. 

Ground  bass  from  "Mount  of  Olives"  episod. e 

• 

146 

45. 

Bloch,  3rnest.  Four  Episodes  for  chamber  orche 
Ostinato  from  second  movement. 

stra. 

148 

46. 

Schuman,  William,  Concerto  for  piano  and  small  orchestra. 
Two  ostinati  on  which  third  movement  is  built. 

149 

47. 

Schuman,  William.  Concerto  for  piano  and  small  orchestra. 
Variation  of  first  ostinato  from  third  movement. 

150 

48. 

Schuman,  William.  Concerto  for  piano  and  small 
Variation  of  ostinati  from  third  movement. 

orchestra. 

151 

' 


Ex, 


49,  Schunan,  William*  Concerto  for  piano  and  small  orchestra,  151 

Variation  of  ostinati  from  third  movement. 

50,  Schuman,  William,  Concerto  for  piano  and  small  orchestra,  152 

Concluding  variation  of  first  ostinato  from  third  move- 
ment. 

51,  Thompson,  Randall,  Symphony  No,  II,  152 

First  ostinato  from  third  movement, 

52,  Thompson,  Randall,  Sy mph ony  Ho.  II,  152 

Second  ostinato  from  third  movement, 

53,  Piston,  Walter,  Concerto  for  orchestra,  155 

Ostinato  from  second  movement, 

54,  Copland,  Aaron.  First  Symphony,  156 

Ostinato  from  first  section  of  second  movement. 


55,  Copland,  Aaron.  F i r st  Sy  mph  ony . 

Ostinato  from  middle  section  of  second  movement, 

56,  Copland,  Aaron.  Fl r st  Symph ony . 

Ostinato  from  third  move  meat, 

57,  Piston,  Walter,  Suite  for  orchestra. 

Ostinato  from  first  movement. 


58,  Piston,  /alter.  Suite  for  orchestra,  158 

Ostinato  from  second  movement. 

59.  Piston,  Walter.  Pr e lud e and  Fug u e for  orchestra,  158 

Ostinato  at  beginning  of  Prelude. 

60.  Piston,  Walter.  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  orchestra.  158 

Variation  of  first  ostinato  from  Prelude, 

61.  Piston,  Walter.  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  orchestra,  159 

Ostinato  presented,  in  three  different  forms  at  onc©o 

62,  Riegger,  V/'allingford . Four  Tone  Pictures  for  piano,  159 

Ostinato  from  third  picture, 

63,  Harris,  Roy.  Farewell  to  Pioneers  for  orchestra,  159 

First  basso  ostinato. 

64,  Harris,  Roy.  Farewell  to  Pioneers  for  orchestra.  ISO 

Second  basso  ostinato, 

65.  Harris,  Roy,  Farewell  to  Pioneers  for  orchestra,  160 

Variation  of  second  basso  ostinato 


156 

156 

157 
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66. 

Copland,  Aaron.  Piano  Sonata. 

Ostinato  from  second  movement. 

160 

67. 

Rogers,  Bernard.  Soliloquy  for  slute  and 
Ostinato. 

strings. 

161 

. 

CO 

to 

Schuman,  William.  Newsreel  for  symphonic 
Ostinato  from  third  movement. 

band . 

161 

69. 

Schuman,  William.  Newsreel  for  symphonic 
Ostinato  from  fourth  movement. 

band . 

162 

70. 

Sowerby,  L«o.  Prairie,  Poem  for  orchestra. 
Ostinato  from  middle  section. 

152 

71. 

Jacobi,  Frederick.  Indian  Dances. 
Ostinato  from  second  dance. 

163 

72. 

Bennett,  Robert  Russell.  Sights  end  Sounds  for  orchestra. 

163 

Ostinato  from  seventh  number. 

73.  Rogers,  Bernard.  Once  Upon  a Time  - Five  Fairy  Tales  for  164 

small  or  ch  e str.a  • 

Ostinato  from  third  Tale. 

74.  Sessions,  Roger.  Black  Maskers  Suite  for  orchestra.  164 

Ostinato  from  Finale. 

75.  Thompson,  Randall.  Symphony  I\Tp.  II.  165 

Ostinato  from  first  movement. 

76.  Hanson,  Howard.  Symphony  Ho.  II.  165 

Ostinato  from  first  movement. 

77.  Sessions,  Roger.  Symphony  in  5 minor.  166 

Ostinato  from  second  movement. 

78.  Rogers,  Bernard.  The  Passion.  166 

Ostinato  from  second  movement. 

79.  Rogers,  Bernard.  The  Passion.  166 

Ostinato  from  sixth  novemmt. 

80.  Porter,  Quincy.  Husic  for  Strings.  167 

Ostinato  from  third  movement. 

81.  Taylor,  Deems.  Through  the  Locking  Glass.  167 

Ostinato  from  second  movement. 


82.  Copland,  Aaron.  An  Outdoor  Overture. 
First  basso  ostinato. 


168 
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83,  Copland,  Aaron.  An  Outdoor  Overture.  - 1S8 

Second  basso  ostinato. 

84,  Copland,  Aaron,  Billy  the  Kid,  suite  from  the  ballet.  168 

Ostinato  from  "Street  in  a Frontier  Town." 

85,  Copland,  Aaron.  Billy  the  Kid,  suite  from  the  ballet.  169 

Ostinato  from  " Street  in  a Frontier  Town." 

8*6.  Copland,  Aaron.  Music  for  Theatre.  170 

Ostinato  from  second  movement. 

87.  Gruenberg,  Louis*  Jazz  Suite  for  orchestra.  170 

Ostinato  from  second  movement. 

88.  Gruenberg,  Louis.  Five  Impressions  for  piano 0 171 

Ostinato  from  fifth  Impression. 

89.  Gould,  Morton.  American  Sjymphonotte  Ho*  8.  171 

Ostinato  from  second  movement. 

90.  Bennett,  Robert  Russell.  Sight s and  Sound s for  orchestra*  172 

Ostinati  from  sixth  number. 

91.  Bennett,  Robert  Russell.  Hexapod  a for  violin  and  piano.  172 

Ogtinato  at  start  of  first  number. 

92.  Bennett,  Robert  Russell.  Hexapod  a for  violin  and  piano.  172 

Second  ostinato  from  the  first  number. 

93.  Bennett,  Robert  Russell.  Sight s and  Sound s for  orchestra.  174 

Ostinato  from  fourth  number. 

* 

94.  Bennett,  Robert  Russell.  Sonata  in  G for  organ,  175 

Ostinato  from  the  "Rondo." 

95.  Gruenberg,  Louis.  Four  Diversions  for  string  quartet.  175 

Ostinato  from  four t h m ov em ent . 

96.  Hanson,  Howard.  Pan  and  the  Priest,  symphonic  poem.  176 

Three  note  ostinato. 

97.  Jacobi,  Frederick*  Hagiographia,  Three  Biblical  Narratives  177 

for  string  quartet  and  piano. 

Ostinato  from  second  Narrative. 

. Harris,  Roy.  Piano  Sonata. 

Ostinato  from  second  movement. 


98 


178 
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Ex. 

99.  Read,  Gardner.  Passaoaglia  and  Fugue  for  organ.  184 

Theme  of  passaoaglia. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE  USE  OF  POLYPHONIC  FORMS  AND  DEVICES  BY 
COI'.IPO  SSLS  FROI.r  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  TO 
THE  PRESENT  TIME 

From  1400  to  the  present  day,  there  have  been  periods  of  rise  and 
decline  in  the  use  of  contrapuntal  forms  and  t echniques.  The  art  of 
combining  simultaneously  several  melodies  in  such  a way  that  each  one 
had  individual  importance  (and  yet  no  one  particular  melodic  line  over- 
shad ov/ed  another)  reached  a high  state  of  development  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  under  the  guiding  hands  of  masters  of  the 
Netherlands  Schools  such  as  Guillaume  Dufay,  Gilles  Binchois,  Johannes 
Ockeghom,  Jacob  Obrecht,  Hendrik  Isaac,  Josquin  des  Pres,  and  Orlando 
di  Lasso.  In  the  late  sixteenth  gold  early  seventeenth  centuries, 
interest  in  instrumental  music  increased  and  the  use  of  polyphonic 
forms  culminated  in  the  masterpieces  of  JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  BACH  (1685- 
1750). 

■ By  this  time  the  contrapuntal  forms  and  devices  had  reached  a high 
degree  of  development.  A general  plan  of  construction  became  attached 
to  certain  forms  such  as  the  fugue>  toccata,  and  pascacaglia.  Canonic 
and  ostinato  schemes,  together  with  technical  devices  such  as  augmenta- 
tion, diminution,  inversion,  and  retrograde  motion  were  combined  in 
creating  works  of  involved  and  intricate  texture.  With  this  immense 
and  complex  mass  of  polyphonic  material  at  his  disposal,  Bach  set  about 
organizing  it  into  the  service  of  his  own  musical  utterance. 


His  collections  of  fugues  in  Das  Wohlt emperiert o Clavior  and  in 


Die  Kunst  der  Huge  and  of  canons  in  the  Goldberg  Variations  (Part  IV  of 
ClavierWbung)  have  survived  as  models  for  study  down  throigh  the  ages* 
Practically  everj-  type  of  fugue  is  illustrated  in 
Die  Kunst  der  Fuge*  The  devices  of  inversion,  stretto, 
augmentation,  diminution,  retrograde  motion,  and  canon 
are  freely  interwoven  in  the  working  out  of  simple,  double, 
and  triple  fugues,  all  based  on  the  same  theme.  Similarly, 
many  species  of  canon  are  included  in  the  Goldberg  Variations* 
Every  third  variation  is  a canon  at  a different  interval 
ranging  from  the  unison  to  the  ninth* 

In  the  mighty  toccatas,  passacaglias,  end  chorale  preludes  for  organ  it 
was  only  natural  that  Bach  should  adhere  to  the  spacious  architecture  of 
polyphonic  treatment  to  achieve  the  most  grandeur  by  the  broadest  lines 
possible.  Again  and  again,  in  the  orchestral  suites,  in  the  clavier 
concertos,  in  the  partitas,  in  the  inventions,  and  in  the  violin  sonatas, 
Bach  resorts  to  fugal,  canonic,  and  ostinato  principles  combined  with  all 
types  of  contrapuntal  devices  (inversion,  retrograde  motion,  augmenta- 
tion, diminution,  etc.)  as  the  best  way  to  manipulate  and  develop  his 
melodic  material  to  the  utmost. 

Both  the  Suite  in  D major  for  orchestra  and  the  Suite  in 
B minor  for  flute  and  strings  begin  with  the  "French  overture" 
which  consists  of  a s 1 on  introduction  that  is  followed  by  a 
lively  fugue  and  another  slow  part.  ' In  the  Saraband e of  the 
latter  suite,  there  is  a.  canon  between  the  bass  and  melody 
while  the  first  Bouree  has  a little  basso  ostinato* 


’ 


. 


■ 


In  the  second  movement  of  the  Concerto  in  D minor  for 


clavier,  Bach  utilizes  a technique  of  which  he  was  very  fond. 
The  melody,  placed  in  the  "bass,  is  treated  in  an  ostinato 
fashion,  that  is,  repeated,  over  and  over  again.  The  repeti- 
tions, however,  are  not  exact.  The  theme  is  transposed  to 
different  keys  and  is  frequently  altered.  The  initial  bass 
melody  in  th’i s particular  piece  is  thirteen  measures  long. 
Bach  also  employs  shorter  motifs  in  other  works,  sometimes 
only  one  measure  long.  This  ostinato  treatment  has  been  used 
by  Bach  very  often  in  the  slow  movements  of  his  instrumental 
music.  Other  examples  of  this  technique  may  be  found  in  the 
third  movement  of  his  Sonata  in  3 minor  for  violin  and  piano 
and  in  the  second  movement  of  the  Italian  Concerto  (Part  II 
of  Clavi erttb ung ) • 

Thus,  whole  movements  of  a larger  work  are  often  based 
on  one  contrapuntal  principle.  The  Andante  of  the  Sonata  in 
A major  for  violin  and  piano,  for  example,  is  a canon.  A 
fugue  serves  as  the  finale  of  the  Concerto  in  A minor  for 
clavier,  flute,  and  violin. 

The  works  of  Bach1  s contemporary,  GEORGE  FREDERICK  HARD  EL  (1685  - 
1759),  also  include  many  polyphonic  forms  end  devices.  Handel,  however 
shows  a marked  preference  for  the  fugue.  In  his  suites  and  concerti 
grossi  as  well  as  in  his  operas  and  oratories,  Handel  alternates  power- 
ful fugues  with  honophonic  sections. 

The  Suite  in  E minor  for  harpsichord  opens  with  a fugue 


whi  1 e the  Suite  in  F major  closes  with  one.  The  third  move- 


1 

1 • 

. 


nents  of  the  Concerto  in  B flat  major  and  the  Concerto  in  D 


minor,  both  for  oboe,  are  fugues.  In  the  twelve  concert! 
grossi  there  are  many  fugues.  The  one  in  the  "Andante" 
of  the  Concerto  in  E minor  is  built  on  an  elaborate  theme 
while  the  one  in  the  "Allegro  ma  non  troppo"  of  the  Con- 
certo  in  5 minor  is  based  on  a turning  chromatic  theme. 

For  the  organ  or  harpsichord,  Handel  wrote  Six  Fugues. 

Of  this  set  of  independent  fugues,  the  one  in  A minor  (a 
double  fugue)  was  used  for  the  chorus  "He  smote  all  the 
firstborn  in  Egypt"  and  the  one  in  G minor  for  the  chorus 
"They  loathed  to  drink  at  the  river' in  Israel  in  Egypt. 

Another,  the  fourth,  was  incorporated  in  the  Overture  to  the 

1 

Passion  after  Brockes. 

Handel  often  began  his  operas  and  oratorios  with  the 
"French  overture."  The  Overture  to  Agrippina  is  of  this  type 
since  it  has  the  slow  introduction,  fast  fugue,  and  another 
slow  section.  The  Overture  to  Esther  consists  of  an  "Andante, 
"L&rghetto,"  and  a fugal  "allegro. " A favorite  device  of 
Handel  is  the  linking  of  the  Overture  directly  to  the  first 
part  of  an  opera  or  an  oratorio  proper.  In  the  Overture  to 
the  Passion  after  Brockes,  a fugal  "Allegro"  is  connected  to 
the  first  chorus  by  an  oboe  solo.  Again,  in  the  Overture  to 
Judas  Kaccabaeus,  the  second  part,  a fugue,  is  joined  to  the 


1.  Rolland,  Romain.  Handel,  p.  150 
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martial  chorus  of  the  first  act. 

In  The  Messiah,  the  first  part  opens  with  an  Overture  which 
consists  of  an  orchestral  prelude  and  a short  fugue.  A fug\:ted 
chorus,  "Ana  He  shall  purify,"  occurs  later  in  this  .first  part. 
The  second  division  of  the  work  contains  a fugued  chorus,  "With 
His  stripes  we  are  healed";  a choral  fugue,  "He  trusted  in 
God";  and  a fugue  on  two  subjects,  "Let  all  the  Angels  of 
God  worship  Him."  At  the  end  of  the  third  part,  the  tenors 
and  basses  begin  a fugue  on  the  words  "Blessing  and  Honor." 

The  sopranos  and  altos  repeat  it.  This  closes  in  full  harmony 
at  "forever  and  ever"  and  leads  to  the  final  fugued  "Amen" 
chorus. 

A reaction  followed,  and  the  complex  int erweaving  of  several  melodies 
was  replaced  by  the  predominance  of  a solo  voice  accompanied  by  the  other 
parts.  The  possibilities  of  harmony  in  homophonic  structures  ^7ere  now 
exploited  by  Pre-Classic  composers  such  as  Johann  Stamitz,  Georg  Monn, 
Georg  Wagenseil,  and  Giovanni  Battista  Sammartini . 

Composers  of  the  Classic  Era  soon  realized  that  it  was  necessary 
to  use  polyphonic  devices  in  order  to  obtain  thematic  development. 

Hence,  canons,  fugati,  stretti,  and  other  types  of  contrapuntal  passages 
are  found  as  a matter  of  course  in  the  mature  instrumental  works  of  the 
Classic  masters,  JOSEPH  HAYDN  (1732-1809)  and  WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 


(1756-1791). 

In  their  oratorios  8_ud  masses,  Haydn  and  Mozart  continued  the 
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Austrian  tradition  of  employing  fugues  and  canons  in  church  nusic. 

, The  fugues  in  Haydn’ s Creation  on  the  words  n Achieved 

is  the  glorious  work"  and  "Jehovah’s  praise  forever  shall 

endure";  in  Mozart' s Requi eta  on  the  words  "He  absorbeat 

eas  Tartarus,"  "yuem  olim  Abrahae,"  "Hosanna,"  and  "Lux 

aeterne";  and  the  canon  at  the  conclusion  of  the  "Dies 

Irae"  on  the  prayer  "Salva  me,"  are  only  a few  of  the  many 

examples  among  their  numerous  church  compositions.  Mozart*  s 

Requiem  contains  an  interesting  combination  of  polyphonic  * 

forms  in  the  "Recordare"  in  which  the  voices  are  in  canon 

2 

while  the  orchestra  has  an  independent  fugue. 

Both  Haydn  and  Mozart  wrote  many  vocal  canons  on  all  types  of  sub- 
jects ranging  from  Haydn's  setting  of  the  Ten  Commandments  to  Mozart's 
drinking  songs.  Jokes,  puns,  and  occurences  of  daily  life  were  recorded 
in  the  form  of  the  vocal  canon.  These  canons  were  often  of  a very  in- 
volved nature  and  equaled  in  complexity  the  intricate  puzzle  canons  of 


1.  The  peak  of  polyphonic  writing  in  church  music  had  been  reached  in 
1718  by  the  Austrian  composer,  Johann  Josef  Fux,  in  his  10- s sa  Canonica. 
This  work  contains  every  species  of  canon. 

This  combination  of  canon  axid  fugue  has  been  employed  in  the 
twentieth  century  by  Arnold  Schftnb erg  in  Pierrot  Lunaire.  Of.  Chapter 
Till,  pp.  264-5. 
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the  early  Netherlands  Schools* 

Tito  of  Haydn’ s canons,  nThy  voice,  o Harmony,"  and  "3lessed 
are  they  that  mourn,"  may  be  sung  forwards  and  backward  s.  Then, 
the  page  can  be  turned  upside  down  and  the  canon  may  again  be 
sung  forwards  and  backwards.  Of  Mozart’s  six  canons,  K.  89a, 
five  are  puzzle  canons  (that  is,  one  which  is  not  completely 
written  cut  but  which  contains  clues  as  to  its  proper  solution) 
while  "Ach,  zu  kurz  igt  unseres  Lebens  Lauf,"  K.  228,  is  a 
double  canon. 

Besides  having  recourse  to  contrapuntal  treatment  as  a method  of 
development  throughout  their  compositions,  both  Haydn  and  Mozart  exhibited 
a definite  "back  to  polyphony"  tendency  at  various  periods  of  their  lives. 
During  these  years,  attempts  to  write  extended  polyphonic  forms  were 
made.  First  in  the  early  1770’ s and  then  again  in  the  1790’s,  Haydn 
wrote  complete  fugues  and  long  canons. 

The  finales  of  the  String  Quartets  Op.  20,  Nos.  2 and  5, 
written  in  1772,  are  double  fugues  in  which  the  themes  are 
treated  by  inversion,  retrograde,  and  canon.  The  minuets  of 
the  String  Qmrtets  Op.  76,  Nos.  2 and  5,  written  in  1797-8, 
are  canons.  A double  fugue  is  included  as  the  last  movement 
of  the  Symphony  Ho.  101  in  D major  which  was  composed  in 
1794. 

. 

Mozart  underwent  long  training  in  the  art  of  polyphonic  writing. 

As  early  as  1766,  when  he  was  only  ten  years  old,  Mozart 
composed  his  Galimathias  mu  si  cum,  K.  32.  This  closed  with  a 
fugue  on  a theme  taken  from  the  song,  "Willem  van  Nassau."  In 


\ 


t . . 


1767,  as  practise  for  future  work  in  church  music,  Mozart’s 
father  had  him  write  fugues  for  the  clavier  (which  are  now 
lest).  The  Cassation  in  G major,  K.  63,  of  1769  contains  a 
minuet  in  which  the  basses  follow  the  rest  of  the  strings 
canonically.  This  procedure  imitates  that  of  Haydn’ s 
Symphony  Ho.  23  in  G major  of  1764.  The  minuet  of  Mozart’s 
Symphony  in  G major,  K.  110,  of  1771  also  contains  a canon. 
During  his  visits  to  Italy  in  1770,  Mozart  not  only  wrote  canonical 
studies  for  Padre  Martini  bub  also  solved  puzzle  canons  from  Martini’ s 
Storia  della  mu  si  ca.  On  his  return  to  Salzburg,  however,  Mozart 
placed  aside  all  such  attempts  at  involved  polyphony.  In  1782,  the  works 
of  J.  S.  Bach  exerted  great  influence  upon  Mozart.  Urged  on  by  Baron 
van  Sv.deten,  Mozart  arranged  for  string  trio,  three  fugues  from 
Das  Wohltemperiert e Clavier,  one  from  Die  Kunst  der  Fuge,  and  one  from 
the  Sonata  Ho.  11  for  organ.  Then,  he  wrote  preludes  for  them,  end  later, 
arranged  for  string  quartet  five  more  fugues  from  Das  TTohlt emperierte 
Clavier.  Now  Mozart*  s period  of  fugue  composition  began  in  earnest. 
Writing  fugues  merely  for  the  complex  counterpoint  involved  in  this 
type  of  composition  was  not  true  to  Mozart’s  artistic  nature. 
Characteristically  enough,  therefore,  only  a small  portion  of  those 
begun  were  ever  finished. 

The  year  1782  saw  the  composition  of  a fugue  written  as 
the  finale  of  the  Sonata  in  A major  for  violin  and  piano, 

K.  402,  which  was  later  finished  by  M.  A.  Stadler;  of  the 
Fugue  in  E flat  major  for  piano,  K.  153,  which  was  later 


completed  by  Simon  Sechtor;  of  the  Fugue  in  G minor  for 
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piano,  K.  154,  which  was  left  unfinished;  of  the  Fugue  in 


G minor  for  two  pianos,  K.  401;  of  the  Fantasy  and  Fugue 
in  G major  for  two  pianos,  K.  394;  and  of  the  Suite,  "in 
Handelian  style,"  K.  399.  In  the  last  named  work,  a fugue 
in  A minor  serves  as  a transition  from  the  Overture  in  C 
major  to  the  Allemande  in  G minor. 

In  1783  Mozart  wrote  a "Menu et to  in  canone"  in  the 
Serenade  for  eight  wind  instruments,  K.  388.  This  has  a trio 
"al  rovescio,"  that  is,  with  imitation  in  inversion.  The 
Fugue  in  C minor  for  two  claviers,  K.  426,  written  in  1783, 
was  later,  in  1788,  arranged  for  a string  orchestra  with  an 
added  Adagio  introduction.  There  is  also  a Fugue  in  D major, 

K.  443,  composed  in  1783,  in  three  unspecified  parts* 

After  1734,  Mozart  wrote  no  more  fugues  merely  for  the  sake  of  writing 
them.  The  Overture  to  Die  Zauberflftt e,  K.  620,  written  in  1791, 
contains  a fugue  but  this  is  an  attempt  to  recreate  the  "French  overture" 
which  consisted  of  a slow  introduction  followed  by  a sprightly  fugue. 

By  his  experiments  in  fugal  writing,  Mozart  had  enriched  not  only  his 
technique,  but  his  imagination.  Trying  to  avoid  anything  that  resembled 
artificiality,  Mozart  preferred  to  conceal  his  counterpoint,  introducing 
it  in  as  subtle  a fashion  as  possible# 

Thus,  a musical  dualism  is  clearly  perceived  in  the  second  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  A contrapuntal  technique  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Classic  composers  who  used  it  freely  in  developing  and  extending 
their  melodies*  On  the  other  hand,  actual  conscious  attempts  at 
writing  complete  and  independent  polyphonic  forms  were  made  at  specific 
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periods  within  the  lives  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  At  these  times,  they  were 
keenly  interested  in,  and  obviously  influenced  by,  the  works  of  <J.  S. 
Bach.  These  two  trends,  sometimes  equal  in  intensity  and  sometimes 
with  one  more  predominant  than  the  other,  continued  down  through  the 
years  appearing  again  and  again  in  the  works  of  later  composers. 

In  the  works  of  LDDV/IG  VAJT  BEETHOVEN  (1770  - 1827)  the  same  two 
tendencies  are  apparent.  He,  toe,  had  studied  counterpoint  in  a 
thorough,  systematic  manner  with  Haydn  in  1792  and  with  Albrecht s- 
berger  in  1794.  How,  he  employed  many  types  of  polyphonic  devices 
in  the  elaboration  and  development  of  his  themes.  In  the  symphonies 
of  Beethoven,  especially,  an  extensive  use  was  made  of  fugato,  double 
counterpoint,  and  canonic  passages. 

Examples  of  typical  Beethoven  fugati  used  as  thematic 
development  occur  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  movement 
of  the  Symphony  Ho.  I in  C major.  Op.  21,  and,  in  the  finale 
of  the  Symphony  Ho.  II  in  D minor.  Op.  36.  The  Symphony 
Ho.  Ill  in  E flat  major.  Op.  55,  contains  fugati  in  the 
first  and  second  movements  as  ’well  as  in  the  finale.  The 
last  one  uses  the  original  bass  theme  and  is  later  resumed 
with  the  subject  in  inversion.  Fugati  are  found  in  the  Trio 
of  the  Scherzo  in  the  Symphony  Ho.  V in  C minor.  Op.  67,  and 
in  the  Allegretto  of  the  Symphony  No.  VII  in  A major.  Op.  92. 
Much  fugal  treatment  is  employ ed  in  the  Symphony  Ho.  IX  in 
D major.  Op.  125.  There  is  triple  fugue  style  as  well  as 
fugato  in  the  first  movement,  a five-part  fugato  in  the 
Scherzo,  fugal  treatment  in  the  Andante,  and  passages  in 
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double  fugue  in  the  Finale.  A fugato  occurs  in  the  third 
movement  of  the  Concerto  in  C minor  for  piano.  Op.  37. 

Another  one  appears  as  the  first  variation  in  the  third 
movement  of  the  String  Quartet  in  A major.  Op.  18  Ho.  5. 

Brief  canons  are  frequently  employed  hy  Beethoven  in 
his  symphonies*  There  is  canonic  treatment  at  the  end  of 
the  Scherzo  in  the  Symphony  Ho.  II;  in  the  third  movement 
of  the  Symphony  Ho.  Ill;  in  the  first  movement  of  the 
Symphony  Ho.  IV  in  B flat  major.  Op.  60;  in  the  Allegretto 
and  in  the  Trio  of  the  Minuet  to  of  the  Symphony  Ho.  VIII  in 
F major,  Op.  93;  and  in  the  first  movement  and  in  the  coda 
of  the  Finale  of  the  Symphony  Ho.  IA.  This  last  canon  is 
upon  the  diminution  of  the  joy  theme.  In’  the  Concerto  in 
G ma j or  for  piano.  Op.  58,  there  is  a canon  in  the  third 
movement.  The  Sonata  Ho.  2 in  A ma  j or  for  piano,  Op.  2, 
has  a three-part  canon  in  the  development  of  the  first 
movement  while  the  Sonata  Ho.  3 in  C major.  Op.  2,  contains 
canonic  passages  after  the  second  subject  in  the  exposition 
of  the  first  movement. 

Beethoven  also  wrote  innumerable  vocal  canons  like  those 
of  haydn  and  Mozart.  For  him,  too,  they  were  chiefly  a type 
of  diary  recording  puns  and  jokes  of  daily  life. 

Although  he  had  written  a Fugue  for  organ  in  1783,  Fifteen  Variations 


with  a Fugue  on  a Theme  from  Prometheus,  Op.  35,  in  1802,  and  a fugue  as 


12 


finale  to  the  String  Quartet  in  C major.  Op.  59  No.  3,  it  was  not 
until  late  in  life  (the  period  of  the  last  string  quartets,  piano 
sonatas,  and  other  later  "works)  that  Beethoven  composed  many  complete 
fugues*  It  is  significant  that  in  this  period  of  experimentation 
and  search  for  an  enlarged  means  of  expression,  Beethoven  turned  to 
the  principles  of  fugue  writing  as  an  outlet  for  his  now  more  radical 
musical  thoughts.  I s it  only  by  chance,  then,  that  composers  of  the 
twentieth  century,  after  a similar  period  of  experimentation  in 
strange  and  new  idioms,  reverted  like  Beethoven  to  polyphonic  forms 
as  one  of  the  best  means  of  musical  utterance? 

With  the  exception  of  the  Fugue  in  D major  for  quintet.  Op.  137, 
these  later  fugues  were  skilfully  incorporated  by  Beethoven  into  longer 
instrumental  works.  Between  1816  and  1826,  Beethoven  composed  many, 
types  of  complicated  fugues: 

1816  Piano  Sonata  in  A major.  Op.  101 

The  finale  combines  elements  of  both 
fugue  and  sonata  forms. 

1817  Fugue  in  D major  for  quintet.  Op.  137 

1813-9  Piano  Sonata  in  B flat  major.  Op.  106 

The  third  movement  is  a three-part  fugue. 

1820  Piano  Sotiata  in  F major.  Op.  109 

The  slow  movement,  an  Andante  with 
variations,  employs  the  fugue  as  one  of  the 
variations. 

1821  Piano  Sonata  in  A flat  major,  Op.  110 

The  sonata  ends  with  a fugue. 

1822  Piano  Sonata  in  C minor.  Op.  Ill 

' Again,’  the'  'sonata  ends  with  a fugue. 

1822  Overture: Zur  Yfeihe  des  Hauses,  Op.  124 

In  the  manner  of  the  * French  overture,” 
this  work  begins  with  a slow  introduction  which 
itself  contains  a fugato.  A double  fugue  follow's 


"bringing  six  entries  on  a pair  of  subjects. 

Stretto  passages,  inversion,  and  many  types  of 
contrapuntal  intricacies  are  employed. 

1823  Thirty-Three  Variations  on  a Walt?:  by  Dlabelli  for 
piano.  Op.  120 

Variation  23  includes  a fughetta,  the  second 
half  of  -which  is  in  inversion.  Variation  33  is 
a double  fugue.  The  two  subjects  are  later 
treated  in  inversion,  stretto,  and  inverted 
diminution. 

1818-23  IJissa  Sol grani s in  D major,  Cp.  123 

Foil' owing  the  custom  of  using  polyphonic 
forms  in  church  music,  Beethoven  includes  many 
fugues  in  this  mass. 

1825  Grand  Fugue  in  B flat  major  for  string  quartet.  Op.  133 

This  fugue  was  originally  the. finale  to 
the  String  Quartet  in  3 fiat  oajor.  Op.  130, 

1826  String  ~u.artet  in  C sharp  minor.  Op.  131 

The  opening  of  this  quartet  is  a fugie* 

On  the  other  hand,  counterpoint  was  not  used  to  a great  extent  by 
Beethoven’s  contemporary,  FRAITZ  SCHUBERT  (1797  - 1828).  The  quick 
melodic  spontaneity  of  this  composer  of  the  Romantic  Era  was  opposed 
to  slower  polyphonic  treatment.  In  his  symphonies,  Schubert  relied  on- 
simple  imitative  dialogue  for  thematic  development.  There  are,  however, 
a few  examples  of  canons  in  his  works. 

The  canon  uas  employed  by  Schubert  at  an  early  age.  "When 
only  sixteen,  he  introduced  a three-part  canon  of  forty-six 
measures,  with  an  added  obligato  part  in  the  oboe  (later  imitated 
by  the  clarinet)  in  the  third  act  of  his  opera,  DesTeufels 
Lust  schloss. 

The  canonic  treatment  in  the  Scherzo  of  the  Piano 
Trio  in  E flat  major.  Op.  100,  may  be  due  to  the  influence 


of  Haydn’s  string  quartets  Op.  76.  The  procedure  is  quite 


’ 

* 

? 

similar  to  the  use  of  the  canon  throughout  the  entire 
Minuets  of  Haydn1  s string  quartets  Op,  76  Nos.  2 and  5. 

The  fourth  movement  of  Schubert*  s Trio  again  shows 
canonic  treatment  as  does  the  first  movement  of  his  Spring 
Quartet  in  G minor  No.  9.  The  exposition  of  the  first  movement 
of  the  latter  work  contains  a three-part  canon. 

Like  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  Schubert  wrote  vocal  canons. 

Based  for  the  most  part  on  poetic  or  religious  subjects,  they  are 
simpler  in  character  and  imitate  directly  at  the  octave  or  unison. 

In  church  music,  Schubert  again  conformed  to  custom  by  including 

1 

canons  such  as  the  one  in  the  finale  of  the  Cantata  in  C end  the 
canonic  passages  of  the  Masses  in  B flat  and  A flat  major. 

Fugal  treatment  was  scarce  in  the  technique  of  Schubert.  Although 
there  is  a fugato  in  the  finale  of  the  Fant a sy  ( hand e r er ) , Op.  15,  this 
type  of  polyphonic  writing,  used  so  much  by  Beethoven  and  later  by 
Mendelssohn,  was  neglected  by  Schubert.  In  1828,  the  year  of  his 
death,  he  wrote  a Fugue  in  E minor.  Op.  152,  for  piano  duet.  Dull  and 
dry  in  character,  it  was  probably  an  experiment  in  counterpoint 
composed  as  preparation  for  the  Mass  in  E flat  which,  like  the  other 


1.  This  cantata  ’.ms  written  in  1819  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
Schubert*  s friend.  Yogi,  a famous  singer  of  the  time.  It  is 
published  to  the  words  "Herrlich  prangt"  as  Op.  158.  Cf.  Grove’s 
Dictionary,  Yol.  IY,  p.  595  (Article  by  Sir  George  Grove). 


Catholic  Masses  of  this  period,  ha.d  to  contain  fugal  passages. 

Schubert  had  had  only  a few  counterpoint  lessons  in  1812.  He 
himself  realized  that  he  did  not  have  all  the  equipment  essential 
for  composition.  Years  later,  this  lack  of  early  training  affected 
his  economic  status.  Schubert  could  not  obtain  an  official  musical 
position  that  would  bring  him  a better  and  fixed  income  since  he  was 
unable  to  pass  the  necessary  preliminary  examinations  in  counterpoint. 

In  1828,  he  decided  to  resume  his  studies  by  taking  a course  in  fugal 
writing  with  Simon  Sechter,  the  court  organist  and  a well-known 
counterpoint  teacher  of  the  day.  Although  the  lessons  were  arranged, 
Schubert*  s untimely  death  prevented  their  fulfillment. 

Completely  different  in  texture  are  the  works  of  FELIX  MENDELSSOHN 
(1809  - 1847).  Polyphony  was  a natural  means  of  expression  for  him. 
Mendelssohn  had  had  an  excellent  technical  musical  education  which 
encompassed  elementary  and  advanced  contrapuntal  writing.  His  keen 
interest  in  old  forms  led  to  the  rediscovery  of  the  music  of  J.  S.  Bach 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  He  mas  instrumental  in  reviving  performances 
of  the  old  master’s  works.  Using  Bach’s  compositions  as  models,  Mendel- 
ssohn wrote  many  in  the  same  forms.  His  numerous  fugues  are  miniature 
masterpieces  bringing  together  many  kinds  of  intricate  polyphonic 
devices  such  as  augmentation,  diminution,  inversion,  retrograd  e mot  ion, 
double  counterpoint,  stretti,  etc.  These  are  not  artificially  created 
works  of  a dry  intellectual  nature  for  Mendelssohn  imbued  his  polyphony 
with  much  emotional  content.  Although  not  as  deep  in  meaning  as  those 
of  Bach,  nor  as  powerful  as  those  of  Handel,  the  fugues  of  Mend  el ssohn 
have  the  individualistic  stamp  of  their  creator.  Mendelssohn  demonstrated 


his  belief  in  the  great  emotional  power  of  the  fugue  when  he  composed 
the  Fugue  in  E minor.  Op.  23  Ho.  1,  beside  the  deathbed  of  his  friend, 
Han  stein.  The  chorale  in  major  which  forms  the  climax  of  this  work 
was  intended  to  express  the  release  of  his  friend. 

Mendelssohn  wrote  many  sets  of  preludes  and  fugues,  independent 
fugues,  and  fugues  as  part  of  larger  works: 

Six  Preludes  and  Fugues  for  piano.  Op.  35 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  2 minor  for  piano  (without  Op.  number) 

Fugue  and  Fantasia  for  piano  (without  Op.  number) 

Three  Preludes  and  Fugues  for  organ.  Op.  37 

Fugue  in  F minor  for  organ  (without  Op.  number) 

Nine  Fugues  for  string  quartet  (without  Op.  number) 

Fugue  in  E flat  for  strings.  Op.  81 

This  fugue  was  written  on  one  of  Mendelssohn1  s 
favorite  old  ecclesiastical  subjects  and  is  part  of 
the  Four  Pieces  for  string  quartet.  Op.  81. 

Octet  in  g flat  major  for  strings.  Op.  20 
The  Finale  is  a fugue. 

Seven  Character  Pieces  for  piano.  Op.  7 
No.  3 is  a fugue  in  D major. 

No.  4 is  entitled  "Fuga"  and  is  in  A major. 

The  development  of  the  first  movement  of  the  Symphony  in 

A major  No.  IV,  Op.  90,  ("Italian”)  begins  with  a fugato  and 

continues  with  fugal  play.  The  String  Quintet  in  A major. 

Op.  18,  has  a fugal  Scherzo. 

In  the  oratorios,  too,  stately  and  dignified  fugues 

appear.  The  opening  fugue  of  the  second  part  of  St.  Paul, 

Op.  3G,  the  final  fugued  chorus  of  the  Lobgesang,  Op.  52,  and 

the  fugue  on  the  ’words  "Though  Thousands  languish  and  fall" 
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in  the  Elijah,  Op.  70,  are  expressive  nieces  that  were  not 


v/ritten  merely  as  a stereotyped  part  of  religious  music. 
Mendelssohn  was  especially  interested  in  canonic  writing  for 
instrumental  combinations  rather  than  for  voices. 

In  1844,  he  wrote  a piece  for  Joachim  that  could  be 
played  either  as  an  Etude  for  one  violin  or  as  a Canon  for 
two  violins.  A similar  canon  vre.s  composed  in  1846  and 

appeared  in  1348  in  an  album  of  John  Parry.  Another  canon 

1 

of  this  type  is  the  Canon  for  tvfo  violas.  Mendelssohn 
included  canonic  passages  occasionally  in  his  symphonic 
works  such  as  tile  canon  in  the  middle  episode  of  the  fourth 
movement  of  the  "Italian".  Symphony.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  original  Minuet  and  Trio  to  the  String  Quintet 
in  A major.  Op.  18,  was  a double  canon.  This  movement,  how- 
ever, was  replaced,  by  the  fugal  Scherzo  mentioned,  above. 

Like  Mendelssohn,  ROBERT  SCHUMAN1T  (1810  - 1856)  was  an  ardent 

admirer  and  student  of  the  works  of  Bach.  "I  always  flee  to  Bach  and 

2 

he  gives  me  fresh  strength  and  desire  for  life  and  work,"  he  wrote. 

Twice  in  his  life,  Schumann  studied  Bach*  s works  in  great  detail.  In 
1828,  he  made  complete  analyses  of  all  the  fugues  in  Das  Tfohlt emperierte 
Clavier.  Again,  in  1845,  he  returned  to  this  study.  At  the  same  time, 


1.  This  canon  is  printed  on  p.  112  of  J.  F.  Bridge’ s Double  Counter- 
point and  Canon. 

2.  Reissmann,  August.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Schumann,  p.  158. 


he  consulted  Mendelssohn  regarding  a new  edition  of  this  work#  Although 
this  edition  never  mat erializ ed,  Schumann  himself  produced  a new  set 
of  contrapuntal  works  in  this  year  including  Op.  56,  58,  60,  72,  and  126. 
Although  Schumann  said  that  Bach  greatly  influenced  his  works,  he  was  not 
content  with  mere  imitation,  and  wanted  to  inspire  the  old  forms  with 
new  meaning.  Accompaniments,  not  part  of  the  strict  fugue  or  canon, 
were  occasionally  added  to  provide  a more  interesting  and  Romantic 
background.  Like  Mendelssohn,  Schumann  incorporated  canons  more  and 
more  often  in  instrumental  works,  sometimes  writing  double  canons* 

The  use  of  the  toccata  as  an  independent  form,  of  toccata-like  passages 
in  his  piano  works,  and  of  the  styles  of  the  two-part  invention  and 
the  concerto  grosso,  shows  Schumann1  s interest  in  reviving  forms  that  had 
been  neglected  for  many  years.  Polyphony  was  for  him  a framework  into 
which  subjective  feelings  could  be  poured.  'Whether  he  was  writing  an 
independent  fugue  or  canon  or  using  contrapuntal  weaving  of  melodic 
lines  within  a more  harmonic  piano  piece,  he  usually  succeeded  in 
making  his  polyphony  personal,  even  conversational,  and,  above  all, 
poetic  in  texture. 

Examples  of  polyphonic  forms  in  Schumann*  s works: 

Four  Fugues  for  piano.  Op.  72 

Six  Fugues  on  the  Name  of  Bach  for  organ  or  pedal  piano.  Op.  60 

Album  fl^.r  die  Jug  end  for  piano.  Op.  68 

No.  40  is  entitled  "Kleine  Fuge." 


1.  Gf.  Chapter  II,  p.  96 
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Impromptus  on  a theme  of  Clara  V/i e ck  for  piano.  Op.  5 
The  finale  is  a five-part  fugue# 

Hovellette  in  F sharp  minor  for  piano.  Op.  21  No.  8 

This  work  contains  a simple,  loosely  constructed 
fugue. 

Symphony  Ho.  Ill  in  5 flat  major.  Op.  97  ("Rhenish”) 

There  is  a fugue  on  the  choral  at  the  end  of  the 
finale. 

Symphony  No.  IV  in  D minor.  Op.  120 

The  Presto  at  the  very  end  of  the  symphony  is  a 
fugue. 

Quintet  in  E flat  major,  Op.  44 

In  the  fourth  movement,  there  is  a fugue  that 
combines  the  augmentation  of  the  theme  from  the  first 
movement  with  the  theme  from  the  finale  (creating  a 
double  fugue). 

Vier  Clavlgr stroke.  Op.  32 

No.  4 is  entitled  "Fughetta." 

Sieben  Clavier  stflcke  in  Fughett enfom.  Op.  126 

Album  flltr  die  Jug  end.  Op.  68 

No.  27  is  entitled  "Canonisches  Liedchen." 

Albumb letter  for  piano.  Op.  124 

No.  20  is  marked  ” Canon." 

Studien  fttr  den  Pedal-Flfigel,  Op.  56 
The  six  pieces  are  canons. 

Hovellette  in  F sharp  minor.  Op.  21  No.  8 

A short  canon  is  contained  in  this  work. 

Trios  in  D minor  and  F major.  Op.  63  No.  1 and  Op.  80  No.  2 

There  is  canonic  style  in  the  Adagios  of  both  Trios. 

Rit  ornelle  in  canon  i schen  Wei  sen,  un  a c c omp  anied  parts  ong 

for  male  voices.  Op.  65 

Canon  on  "To  Alexis"  in  A flat  major  for  piano  (without  Op. 

number) 

Die  Kapelle  for  female  voices.  Op.  69  No.  6 
This  is  a double  canon. 


It  remained  for  JOHANNES  BRAHMS  (1833  - 1897),  following  the  oath 
started  by  the  Romantic  composers,  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  to  become 
the  first  "Neo-Classici st"  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  Brahms 
was  well-versed  in  the  history  of  music  and  knew  the  works  of  his 
predecessors  thoroughly.  In  fact,  he  owned  many  valuable  old  manu- 
scripts which  he  studied  carefully  and  even  edited  for  publication. 

1 

Brahms  perceived  the  relationships  of  the  different  eras  of  music. 

He  resurrected  for  his  own  use  the  fug  at  o,  fugue,  chorale  prelude, 
passacaglia  and  chaconne,  ground  bass,  ostinato,  simple  canon,  and 
more  involved  canonic  types  such  as  three-  and  four-part  canons,  doubfe 
canons,  canons  by  inversion  and  by  augmentation.  These  were  not  in  the 
natir  e of  mere  contrapuntal  exercises.  The  great  polyphonic  forms,  such 
as  the  passacaglia  and  chorale  prelude  that  had  been  lying  dormant  for 
so  many  years,  were  now  revived  arid  rejuvenated.  Brahms  adapted  these 
forms  and  devices  to  his  own  idiom  and  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
necessary  changes  or  innovations,  such  as  the  simultaneous  combination 
of  a polyphonic  form  with  sonata  form.  Brahms  has  had  much  influence 
on  later  composers  ef  the  twentieth  century,  who  tried,  like  him,  to 
incorporate,  old  polyphonic  forms  in  their  music  in  much  the  sane  way 
he  did. 

Only  a few  independent  fugues  "were  written  by  Brahms.  These  were 
all  for  organ: 

Fugue  in  A flat  minor  (without  Cp.  number) 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A minor  (without  Op.  number) 

1.  Einstein,  Alfred.  "Affinities  of  the  Ages."  Modern  Music,  Nov.- 
Dec.  1940,  p.  25. 
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Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G minor  (without  Op.  number) 


Choral  Introduction  and  Fugue  on  »0  Trauriglceit*  (without  Op. 
numb  er; 

He  preferred  to  incorporate  highly  artistic  and  well-developed  fugues 
in  longer  works. 

In  the  Variations  and  Pug  it  e on  a Theme  hy  Handel,  Op.  24# 
for  piano,  the  fugue  is  built  on  the  first  two  measures  of  the 
theme.  The  finale  of  the  String  Quintet  in  F major.  Op.  88,  is 
a combination  of  fugue  and  sonata  form,  the  fugue  theme  consist- 
ing of  perpetual  eighth  notes.  In  his  choral  works,  Brahms  has 
made  expressive  use  of  the  fugue.  The  second  motet  of  Op.  29, 
Schaffe  in  mir,  contains  two  fugues,  each  preced ed  by  a canon. 

In  the  D eut s ch e s Requi em.  Op.  45,  the  third  number  contains  a 
baritone  solo  followed  by  two  fugues.  The  sixth  number  has 
fugal  passages  portraying  the  Resurrection.  The  second  move- 
ment of  the  Triumphlied,  Op.  55,  contains  a short  fugue . 

Brahms,  while  employing  fug  at  o and  brief  fugal  treatment  as  a method 
of  development,  imbued  it  with  much  contrapuntal  complexity. 

For  example,  the  last  movement  of  the  Concerto  Ho.  I in 
D minor  for  piano.  Op.  15,  contains  a fugato.  The  fug  at  o sub- 
ject is  later  augmented  (in  notes  of  double  value)  aid  treated 
by  diminution.  Although  Brahms  oioitted  it  in  a later  revision, 
the  Piano  Trio  in  B flat  major.  Op.  8,  originally  had  a 
secondary  development  in  the  form  of  a fugato.  In  the  eleven 
Choral-Vorspiele  for  organ,  Op.  122,  fug  at  i are  often  derived 
from  the  chorale  melody.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  firsb 
chorale  prelude  in  the  set.  Two  other  works  shoving  fugal 


treatment  are  the  Cello  Sonata  in  B minor , Op.  38,  which  has  a 


fugal  finale,  and  the  Symphony  Ho.  II  in  D major.  Op.  75,  which 
has  a fugal  passage  in  the  development  of  the  first  movement. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  compositions  of  J.  3.  Bach  served  as 
direct  models  for  three  works  of  Brahms. 

In  tlie  Cello  Sonata  in  E minor  mentioned,  above,  there  is 
a striking  resemblance  between  the  main  theme  of  the  first 
movement  and  the  fug  at  o theme  of  the  finale  with  the  " Contra- 

punctus  3"  and  the  "Contrapunctus  13”  of  Bach1  s Die  Kunst  de: 

1 

Fuge.  Similarly,  Brahms’  Variations  on  a Theme  by  Robert 
Schumann  for  piano.  Op.  9,  follow  the  pattern  of  Bach’ s 
Goldberg  Variations.  Fere,  too,  many  types  of  canons  are 
found:  Ho.  6 has  retrogression  in  the  second  part;  ITo.  8 

is  a canon  at  the  octave;  Ho.  10  is  a canon  in  inversion  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  middle  voices  repeat  the  subject  in 
diminished  form;  Ho.  14  is  a canon  at  the  second;  and  Ho.  15 
is  a canon  at  the  sixth.  Cn  the  other  hand,  the  canon  in  the 
Trio  of  the  Scherzo  from  the  Piano  Quart ot  in  A major.  Op.  &,  • 
is  reminiscent  of  the  canonic  Minuet  of  Haydn’s  String  Quartet, 
Op.  76  Ho.  2. 

Brahms  introduced  the  canon  in  both  instrumental  and  vocal  composi- 
tions with  great  interest  and  facility. 

Canons  appear  in  the  coda  to  the  first  movement  and  in 
the  finale  of  the  Piano  Qua rtet  in  A major.  Op.  26.  In  the 


1.  Geiringer,  Karl.  Brahms:  His  Life  and  Work,  p.  234 


Variations  on  a Theme  by  Paganini  for  piano.  Op.  35,  Variation 


12  is  a strict  canon  at  the  octave  and  an  eighth  beat.  The 
right  hand  is  disguised  by  broken  octaves  and  triplet  motion. 
Other  examples  are  the  canons  in  Hos».  1 and  16  of  the  Variations 
and  Fugue  on  a Theme  by  Handel  for  piano.  Op.  24*  in  the 
Clarinet  Sonata  in  E flat  majpr,  Op.  120  Ho.  2;  in  the  first 
movement  of  the  Symphony  Ho.  1 in  C minor.  Op.  68;  and  in  the 
Scherzo  of  the  Serenade  in  D major  for  orchestra.  Op.  11.  In 
the  Rondo  of  the  Serenade  in  A major  for  small  orchestra.  Op.  16, 
a canon  between  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  serves  as  the  second 
theme. 

The  Thirteen  Canons  for  female  voices.  Op.  113,  are,  per- 
haps, the  best  known  among  the  numerous  canons  for  voices.  The 
Heue  Liebeslieder,  Op.  65,  contains  canons.  Ho.  6 of  Op.  93a, 
Beherzigung,  is  in  canon  form. 

TVh er ea s ' many  composers  had  confined  themselves  to  two-part 
canonic  writing  for  the  most  part,  Brahms  also  wrote  three-  and 
fov.r-voice  canons.  A three-part  canon  appears  in  the  develop-' 
ment  of 'the  first  movement  of  the  Qmrtet  in  G minor.  Op.  25. 
There  is  a four-part  canon  in  the  Ad  or  emus.  Op.  37  Ho.  2,  in 
which  the  second  voice  enters  a f otr  th  below,  the  third  voice 
a fi:fth  below,  and  the  fourth  voice  an  octave  below  the  first. 
Another  four-part  canon  occurs  in  the  second  movement  of  the 
motet,  ITarum  ist  das  Licht  gegeben  den  Mtthlseligen? , Op.  74 
Ho.  1. 


More  involved  canonic  types  us  ed  by  Brahms  are  the  canon 
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inversion,  canon  by  augmentation,  mirror  canon,  and  double 
canon.  Canons  by  inversion  are  found  in  Variation  10  of 
Variations  on.  a Theme  by  Robert  Schumann  for  piano.  Op.  0, 
in  Variation  5 of  Variations  on  an  Original  Theme  for  piano. 

Op.  21  No.l,  and  in  the  first  movement  of  the  Trio  in  A minor. 
Op.  114.  In  the  last  example,  the  second  theme  is  introduc  ed 
as  a canon  in  inversion  in  both  the  first  and  last  movements. 
With  the  Pre-Classic  composers  of  Vienna,  as  well  as  with 
Haydn,  it  was  often  a general  practise  to  state  the  second 
theme  as  a canon.  Brahms  probably  knew  of  this  scheme  and 
adapted  it  to  his  own  needs.  In  the  vocal  works,  too,  canons 
by  inversion  were  used.  Examples  of  this  are  the  duet  Klange 
in  Op.  66  Ho.  1,  So  lange  Sch&nheit  wird  bestehin  which  is 
Ho.  6 of  Op.  113,  0 Wie  San. ft  (without  Op.  number),  and 
0 bone  Jesu  and  Regina  coeli,  Hos.  1 and  3 of  Op.  37.  In  the 
motet  Op.  29  Ho.  2,  there  is  a canon  by  augmentation.  A 
mirror  canon  ("Spiegel  can  on")  is  employed  in  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  Quartet  in  A minor.  Op.  51  Ho.  2.  The  Geistliches 
Lied,  Op.  30,  contains  a double  canon  at  the  ninth  while  the 
VUrznacht , Op.  44  Ho.  12,  has  a double  canon  at  the  sixth. 

Two  of  the  most  complicated  canons  ever  written  by  Brahms 
are  in  the  Op.  113  mentioned  above.  Ho.  9,  Z\x  Rauch,  is  a 
double  canon  in  inversion.  In  Ho.  13,  Sinf^rmig  ist  der  Lieb.e 
Gram,  Brahms  . employ s the  same  device  that  was  used  in  the  canon 
Sumer  is  icunen  in  which  was  written  in  the  thirteenth  century. 


The  two  contralto  voices  imitate  each  other  forming  the  "pes"  or 
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foundation  of  the  work.  At  the  same  time,  an  independent  four- 
part  canon  is  sung  above  by  the  sopranos# 

Brahms  also  wrote  chorale  preludes  and  chorale  variations,  forms  that 
had  been  neglected  for  a long  time. 

The  eleven  Choral-V orspjele  for  organ,  Cp.  122,  contain 
many  types  of  contraountal  devices  that  weave  an  elaborate 
melodic  tapestry  around  the  chorale  melody.  Brahms,  however, 
achieves  much  unity  by  deriving  the  contrapuntal  lines  from  the 
chorale  melody  itself. 

In  the  motet  Op.  74  No.  2,  Brahms  revived  the  form  of 
chorale  variations  used  by  German  composers  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  chorale  Cantus  Firmus,  0 Hei'lahd,  reiss  die 

• " - ■ r " " ***'— *'*"'•  '*  ‘ ‘ ' " - 

Himmel  auf,  is  given  to  the  soprano  in  the  first  and  second 
verses,  to  the  tenor  in  the  third,  and  to  the  bass  in  the 
fourth.  The  fifth  verse  is  an  elaboration  on  different  por- 
tions of  the  Cantus  Firmus  culminating  in  an  highly  ornamented 
passage  at  the  word  nAmen." 

No  composer  since  the  time  of  J.  S.  Bach  had  ever  raised  the 
"repetition-forms”  such  as  the  passacaglia,  chaconne,  ground  bass,  and 
ostinato  to  the  important  position  that  Brahms  did.  Y/hile  fugues  and 
canons  had  been  employed  frequently,  the  passacaglia  and  her  sister 
forms  had  been  neglected.  In  his  handling  of  these  particular  forms, 
Brahms  preferred  to  incorporate  them  into  longer  works,  even  combining 
them  with  other  forms. 

The  best  example  of  this  is,  of  course,  the  last  movement 


of  the  Symphony  No.  IV  in  3 minor.  Op.  98.  Here,  thirty 
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variations  are  constructed  upon  an  eight  measure  theme  and 
are  so  treated  that  sonata  form  is  simultaneously  telescoped 
with  that  of  the  chaconne*  Zum  Sohluss  in  the  Keue  Li  ebeslieder. 
Op.  65,  is  a chaconne  with  a canonic  middle  section. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  ground  bass  and  ostinato,  Brahms  initiated 
devices  that  were  later  used  by  twentieth  century  composers  of  both 
Burope  and  America. 

The  third  movement  of  the  'Serenade  in  A major  for  small 
orchestra.  Op.  16,  is  built  on  a ground  bass  that  has  eight 
presentations.  After  an  episode,  the  inversion  of  the 
ground  bass  figure  is  presented.  Later  the  ground  bass  appears 
in  C minor  as  a fugue  subject.  It  is  answered  in  syncopated 
inversion  and  then  diminished  to  an  eighth  note  figure  of 

accompaniment  in  the  violas.  Finally,  the  ground  bass  reappears 

1 

in  its  original  form.  Just  before  the  recapitulation  in  the 

last  movement  of  the  Quartet  in  C minor.  Op.  60,  Brahms  present's 

the  first  subject  simultaneously  with  its  diminished  form.  This 

2 

is  a further  illustration  of  his  effective  contrapuntal  ski llo 


» 


1.  The  diminution  of  the  ground  bass  to  an  accompaniment  figure  has 
been  subsequently  employed  bv  Aaron  Copland  in  his  Passacag lia  for 
piano  ( Cf . Chapter  IV,  pp.  190-1)  and  by  3oris  Koutzen  in  his  Concerto 
for  five  solo  instruments  and  string  orchestra  (Cf.  Chapter  VIII, 

p.  230).  The  treatment  of  the  ground  bass  as  a fugue  subject  has 
been  used  by  Wallingford  Megger  in  his  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  band 
(Cf.  Chapter  IV,  p.  10-1). 

2.  At  the  end  of  Aaron  Copland^  Passacaglia  for  piano,  the  theme  is 
played  simultaneously  with  its  diminished'  "form  ( Cf.  Chapter  IV,  pp.  190-1). 


t * * 


For  the  climax  of  the  Variations  on  a Theme  by  Haydn, 

Op.  56,  Brahms  presents  a ground  bass  on  the  first  five 
measures  of  Haydn’s  theme.  In  the  Int ermezzo,  Op.  118  Ho.  5, 
the  same  bass  subject  returns  again  and  again  as  an  ostinato 
in  the  middle  section.  The  fourth  movement  of  the  Symphony 
Ho.  I in  C minor.  Op.  68,  has  a short  basso  ostinato  consist- 
ing of  the  first  four  bass  notes  of  the  introduction  -which 
are  now  used  under  the  second  subject.  These  are  only  a few 
examples  of  the  ostinato  bass  in  Brahms’  works. 

In  program  music  of  the  nineteenth  century,  ’’leitmotifs"  became  the 
unifying  element  of  compositions  that  otherwise  might  ramble  on  in  an 
unintelligible  fashion.  HECTOR  BERLIO&  (1803  - 1869)  was  impatient 
with  academic  methods  and  lacked  a fundamental  contrapuntal  education. 

His  vivid  imagination  had  to  rely  on  the  "idee  fixe"  (or  "leitmotif”) 
ornamented  by  new  orchestral  timbres.  There  are,  however,  a few  instances 
of  fugues  in  his  works. 

Although  Berlioz  pointed  with  pride  to  his  "Amen"  fugue 
in  the  Bight  Scenes  from  Faust,  Op.  1,  he  ignored  the  fact  that 
it  is  an  elementary  piece  of  work.  His  Two  Fugue  s (without) 

Op.  number)  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  the  double  fugue  that 
serves  as  the  introduction  of  Harold  en  Italie,  Op.  16,  and 
the  fugue  on  the  second  subject  that  precedes  the  coda  in  the 
Overture  to  Les  Francs-Juges,  Op.  3,  are  far  from  being 
inspiring  examples  of  writing  in  this  form.  The  fugue  on  the 
words  "Hosanna  in  Bxcelsis"  closing  the  Sanctus  of  the 
Grande  Messe  des  Morts  (Requiem),  Op.  5,  is  a complaisance 


again  with  the  tradition  of  including  fugues  in  Catholic 
church  nusic. 

In  the  works  of  FRANZ  LISZT  (1811  - 1888),  the  use  of  the  "leitmotif" 
also  holds  forth  as  the  center  of  attraction  and  serves  as  one  of  the 
few  methods  of  development.  Contrapuntal  devices  are  rarely  found  in 
hi s compo siti on  s • 

Liszt  did  include  a fugue  in  the  second  movement, 
"Purgatorio,"  of  his  Symphonie  zu  Dante*  s tDivina  Commedia.* 

He  also  wot e a Fantasie  and  Fugue  on  B-A-C-H  for  piano  or 
organ,  succumbing  here,  as  many  other  composers  have,  to 

the  fascinating  enterprise  of  manipulating  Bach1  s name  in 

1 

a contrapuntal  work. 

Like  Brahms,  CESAR  FRANCK  (1822  - 1890)  looked  back  into  the 
past  and  was  strongly  influenced  by  Bach  and  Beethoven.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  won  the  first  prize  in  fugue  from  the  Paris  Conservatoire* 
Later  in  life,  Franck  advised  his  oupils  to  aim  for  a cantabile  type  cf 
counterpoint  and  warned  against  the  use  of  the  fugue  in  a dull  end  dry 
manner.  He  himself  had  a strong  predilection  for  the  canon  and  fugue, 
both  of  which  he  used  frequently.  He  occasionally  resorted  to  ostinato 
treatment.  In  adapting  these  forms  to  fit  his  rystic  and  impressionistic 
idiom,  Franck,  like  Brahms,  modernized  and  enriched  them. 

Examples  of  Franck*  s canons  may  be  found  in  the  last 
movement  of  the  Sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  in  the  Trois 


1.  Cf.  Chapter  II,  p.  96 


Pieces  pour  Grand  Orgue,  and  in  Part  I of  the  symphonic  ooem. 


Redemption.  In  the  Symphony  in  D minor,  there  are  canons  in 
the  recapitulation  and  coda  of  the  first  movement  and  at  the 
end  of  the  finale.  Canonic  treatment  is  again  used  in  Nos.  2 
and  8 of  the  Beatitudes. 

Besides  the  complete  fugues  in  the  Prelude,  Fugue  et 
Variations,  Op.  18,  and  the  Prelude,  Choral  et  Fugue  (the 
former  for  organ  and  the  latter  for  piano),  fugal  treatment 
• occurs  in  the  Symph ony  in  D minor,  in  the  third  part  of  the 
Grand  Pi^ce  in  F sharp  minor  for  organ,  Op.  17,  in  the  first 
movement  of  the  String  Quartet  in  D major,  and  in  the  Troi s 
Chorals  for  organ. 

Short  ostinato  passages  are  used  in  the  first  movement 
and  in  the  coda  of  the  finale  of  the  Symph  ony . In  the  second 
of  the  Trois  Chorals,  Franck  treats  the  theme  in  passacaglia 

sty  1 e . 

The  polyphony  of  the  French  composers  immediately  following  Franck 
is  forced  in  texture.  This  French  school  of  contrapuntal! sts  (of  which 
VII! CERT  D 1 1NDY  0-851  - 1931],  Franck*  s oupil  and  biographer,  and. 

CAlutLLE  SAIMT-SA$:TS  0-335  - 192 are  representative)  continued  the  use 
of  fugati,  fugues,  canons,  and  cstinati.  Their  polyphony,  however, 
tends  to  he  dry  and  academic.  It  shows  the  imprint  of  their  strict  tech 
nical  " conservatoire"  training  above  which  they  could  not  rise. 

Typical  examples  of  the  fugato  as  used  by  D*I:ndy  occur  in 
his  String  Quartet  No.  2,  Op.  45.  A fugato  is  used  in  the 


first  movement  and  reappears  in  inversion  in  the  fourth  move- 


ment. The  fourth  movement  of  his  Symphony  No.  II  in  B flat 
major,  Cp.  57,  contains  a fugal  section.  Complete  fugues  are 
found  in  his  Theme  varie,  fug u e et  chan s on  for  uiano,  Op.  85, 
and  in  Part  I of  the  symphonic  poem,  Le  Camp  de  fallen  stein. 

In  the  fourth  movement  of  his  Quintet  in  G minor  for  piano  and 
strings.  Op.  81,  there  is  a canon  on  the  main  subject.  D 1 Indy 
also  wrote  a Prelude  et  Petit  Canon  for  piano,  Cp.  38.  Ogtinato 
accompaniment  is  used  in  the  "Chant  elegiaque"  of  his  Trio  for 
piano,  clarinet  (or  violin)  and  cello,  Op.  29. 

Saint -Sa’<kis  wrote  Sin  Fugues  for  piano.  Op.  161.  Two  fugues 
are  contained  in  the  Sin  Etudes  for  piano.  Op.  52.  Brief  fugal 
treatment  is  employed  in  the  Scherzo  of  the  Symphony  No.  Ill  in 
C minor.  Op.  78,  in  the  Prelude  to  Le  Deluge,  Op.  45,  in 
Phajltcn,  Op.  39,  and  in  La  J eunesse  df  Her  pule.  Op.  50. 

At  the  same  time  .that  composers  like  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Brahms, 
and  Franck  were  creating  highly  individualistic  masterpieces,  which 
included  old  polyphonic  forms  and  devices  as  a basic  part  of  their  interns! 
structure,  many  different  schools  of  musical  thought  were  arising.  The 
nineteenth  century  witnessed  the  birth  of  Nationalism,  of  Impressionism, 
said  of  Neo-Romanticism.  In  each  of  these. types,  polyphony  played  only  a 
minor  role.  The  chief  interest  now  was  the  development  of  novel 
orchestral  colors,  the  use  of  folk  melodies,  and  the  employment  of  the 
"leitmotif”  as  a method  of  thematic  development. 

Nationalist  composers  had  occasional  recourse  to  polyphonic 
devices.  Intermingled  with  folk  tunes  of  many  countries  are  found  simple 


fugues,  fug  at  i , and  canons#  BEDRICH  SITETAMA  (1324  - 1884)  employed  the 
fugato  in  his  Introduction  and  Allegro,  Op.  47,  Light  of  Life  ho.  9,  and 
Overture  to  The  Bartered  Bride;  AHTOITIK  DVO fik  (1841  - 1904)  climaxed 
the  finale  of  his  Symphonic  Variations  on  an  Original  Theme  for  full 
orchestra.  Op.  78,  with  a fugue ; and  EDVARD  GRIEG  (1843  - 1907)  used 
simple  canonic  treatment  in  developing  the  first  theme  of  his  Sonata 
in  B minor  for  piano,  Op.  7.  In  Russia,  too,  composers  were  drawn  to 
certain  types  of  polyphony.  The  element  of  repetition  involved  in  the 
ostinato  was  used  in  many  ways  by  the  "Russian  Rive"  (Modest  Koussorg shy 
Mily  A.  Balalcireff,  Cesar  Cui,  Alex.  P.  Borodin,  end  TTicholas  Rimsky  - 
Korsakov).  Even  the  intense  emotionalism  of  PETER  ILYITCH  TSC’IAIKOWSKT 
(1840  - 1893)  occasionally  found  its  outlet  in  polyphonic  forms. 

In  the  second  movement  of  his  Trio  in  A minor.  Op.  50, 

T schaikowsly  transformed  a Russian  folk  tune  into  a waltz,  a 
mazurka,  and  in  the  eighth  variation  into  a fugue.  The  finale 
of  his  String  Quartet  in  F major  ITo.  2,  Op.  22,  contains  a 
fugue;  Ho.  2 of  Six  Pieces  on  One  Theme,  Op.  21,  for  piano, 
is  a fugue;  and  the  Suite  Ho.  I for  orchestra.  Op.  43,  has 
an  Introduction  and  Fugue.  In  the  Symphony  Ho.  VI  in  B minor-. 
Op.  74,  a fugato  on  the  main  theme  is  employed  in  the 
development  of  the  first  movement  while  in  the  Symphony  Ho.  V 
in  E minor.  Op.  64,  there  is  a canon  in  the  last  movement. 

The  basso  ostinato,  a favorite  device  of  the  Russian  composers 
is  found  in  the  trio  of  the  second  movement  in  the  String 
Quart'ot  Ho.  1 in  D major.  Op.  11,  and  is  played  by  the  cello. 
In  the  Symphony  Ho.  VI  a trombone  chorale  is  placed  over  a 
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basso  ostinato 


In  the  late  nineteenth  century  there  was  a Neo-Romantic  outburst 
when  composers  such  as  GUSTAV  HAULER  (1860  - 1911)  and  ANT  Oil  BRUCKNER 
(1824  - 1896)  began  to  write  extremely  long  and  heavily  orchestrated 
symphonies.  Here,  too,  polyphonic  forms  were  used  as  a method  of 
development  within  these  exceptionally  long  compositions. 

Mahler,  for  example,  uses  fugal  treatment  in  the  Scherzo 
and  both  fugal  and  canonic  passages  in  the  Rondo  Finale  of 
his  Symphony  No-.  V in  C sharp  minor.  In  his  Symphony  II o.  I 
in  D major  ("Titan")  Mahler  employs  a canon  in  the  third 
movement.  Bruckner  ends  his  Symphony  No.  V in  B flat  major 
with  a double  fugue.  He  also  wrote  a separate  fugue  in  D 
minor  for  organ. 

Two  early  twentieth  century  composers,  FERRUCCIO  BUSONI  (1866  - 
1924)  and  MAX.  REGER  (1873  - 1916),  based  their  music  on  the  broad 
architectural  plans  of  old  polyphonic  forms.  This  was  done  not  merely 
as  a development  technique  but  as  a definite  resurrection  of  the  inde- 
pendent contrapuntal  structures  used,  by  J.  S.  Each.  Following  the 
direction  of  Brahms,  they,  too,  did,  not  limit  themselves  to  the  fugue  and 
canon  but  also  wrote  toccatas,  chorale  preludes,  passacaglias,  chaconnes, 
long  contrapuntal  fantasies,  and  suites  in  the  old  polyphonic  style.  In 
adapting  thefse  forms  to  their  own  musical  idiom,  they  nermittod  them- 
selves much  freedom  in  combining  pure  contrapuntal  lines.  This  resulted 
in  the  more  dissonant  type  of  polyphony  that  later  twentieth  century 
composers  were  to  employ  end  extend  even  further.  The  following  list  of 
compositions  by  Busoni  and  Reger  which  contain  polyphonic  forms  illustrat 
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the  great  fertility  of  these  two  men  in  producing  works  of  this  type* 

Busoni:  Variationen  und  Fnge  for  piano.  Op.  22 

Two  Contrapuntal  Studies  after  J.  S.  Bach  for  piano 

Variations  and  Fugue  on  a Theme  ~of  Frederick  the 
Great 

Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  A minor 

Preludio  e Fuga  in  stile  libero  for  oiano,  Op.  21 

Preludio  e Fuga  for  piano.  Op.  36 

Prelude  and  Fugue  for  organ,  Op.  7 

Toccata:  Preludio,  Fantasia,  Ciaccona  for  piano 

Impr  ovi  sat i on s on  Back*  s Chorale:  1 Wie  wohl  i st  mir, 

0 Freund  der  Seelet  for  two  pianos 

Fantasia  Contrappunti stica  for  piano 

Four  versions  of  this  work  were  composed  "between 
1910  and  1912. 

K ont rap unlct i s oh e s T anz gtttok,  Kleine  Ballet  Szene  III 
for  piano,  Op.  30 

This  work  wa s later  revised  as  Zwei  TanastVick 
for  piano. 

Fantasia  after  J,  S.  Bach  for  piano 

Reger:  Variations  and  Fugue  on  a Theme  of  J.  S.  Bach  for 

piano,  Op.  31 

Variations  and  Fugue  on  a Theme  by  Beethoven  for 
orchestra.  Op.  86 

Variations  and  Fugue  on  a Kerry  Theme  by  J.  A..  Filler 
for  orchestra.  Op.  100 

• 

Variations  and  Fugue  on  a Theme  by  Mozart  for  orches- 
tra, Op.  132 

Variations  and  Fugue  on  a Theme  by  Tollemann  for 
piano.  Op.  154 

Variations  and  Fugue  on  an  Original  Theme  for  organ. 
Op.  73 

Variations  and  Fugue  on  tFeil  dir  im  giegerkranz ’ and 
'Veil  unserfn  KlSnig , Fail1  for  organ  (with out'  Op".  No. ) 


Six  Preludes  and  Fugues  for  pi 0110,  Op.  09 


Five  Easy  Preludes  and  Fugues  for  organ.  Op.  56 

Five  Easy  Preludes  and  Fugues  for  organ.  Op.  80 

Four  Preludes  and  Fugues  for  organ..  Op.  85 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G sharp  minor  for  organ  (without 
Op*  nuiriber) 

Six  Preludes  and  Fugues  for  violin  alone.  Op.  131a 

Four  Studies  .for  left  hand  alone  (without  Op.  number) 

No.  4 is  entitled  "Prelude  "and  Fugue." 

Fantasie  and  Fugue  in  C minor  for  organ,  Op.  29 

1 

Fantasie  and  Fugue  on  B-A-C-P)  for  organ.  Op.  46 

Symphonic  Fantasie  and  Fugie  for  organ.  Op.  57 

Fant a s i e and  Fugu e in  D minor  for  organ.  Op.  135b 

Introduction,  Passacaglia,  and  Fugue  for  piano.  Op.  96 

Introduction,  Passacaglia,  and  Fugue  for  organ,  Op.  127 

Introduction  and  Passacaglia  for  organ  (without  Op.  No.) 

Throe  Preludes  and  Fugues  and  a Chaconne  for  violin 
. alone.  Op.  117 

Three  Duos,  Canons,  and  Fugues  in  the  old  style  for 
two  violins.  Op.  131b 

Two  books  of  Canons  in  all  the  major  and  minor  keys 
for  two  and  three  voices  (without  Op.  number) 

53  Easy  Chorale  Preludes  for  organ.  Op.  67 

50  Little  Chorale-Preludes  for  organ.  Op.  135a 

Concerto  in  the  Old  Style  for  orchestra.  Op.  123 

Suites  in  the  Old  Style  for  violin  and  piano.  Op.  S3 
and  Op.  103a 


Cf.  Chapter  II,  p.  96 
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Sonata  Ho,  3 in  A major  for  violin  and  piano.  Op.  41 
The  second  movement  begins  with  a three-part 
fug  at  o. 

String  Quartet  Ho.  3 in  D minor.  Op.  74 

The  development  of  the  first  movement  contains  a 
fug  at  o. 

Sonatina  in  D minor  for  violin  and  piano.  Op.  103 

The  third  movement  is  an  andante  with  variations 
which  end  with  a fugue* 

Sonata  Ho.  5 in  F 'sharp  minor  for  violin  and  piano, 

Op . 84 

The  finale  is  a fugue. 

String  Trio  No.  2 in  D minor.  Op.  141b 
The  finable  is  a fugue." 

String  Q.uartet  No.  1 in  G minor.  Op.  54 
The  finale  is  a double  fugue. 

String  Quartet  No.  4 in  E flat  major.  Op.  109 
The  last  movement'  "is  a double  'fugu e • 

Busoni  also  arranged  and  transcribed,  many  works  of  Bach  for  piano  and 

Brahms’  chorale  preludes  for  piano.  Reger  made  transcriptions  of  Bach1  s 

two-part  Inventions  for  organ. 

RICHARD  STRAUSS  (1864  - ) employed  both  canon  and  fugue  in  his 

tone  poems.  In  later  life,  he  returned  to  a simplified  style  harking 

back  to  Mozart  and  Johann  Strauss.  His  style  of  composition  now 

alternated  polyphonic  passages  with  more  homophonic  sections* 

The  tone  poem  Don  Juan,  Op.  20,  contains  canonical 

imitation;  Also  Sprach  Zarathustra,  Op.  30,  has  a fugue  to 

illustrate  the  despair  of  Science;  and  the  Sinf  on io.  D omesti ca. 

Op.  53,  utilizes  a double  fugue  as  the  finale.  The  later 

operas  such  as  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  and  Dor  Rosenkavalier,  however, 

consist  chiefly  of  Strauss  waltzes  and  Mozarteen  melodies  in 

\ 

simple  homophonic  style* 
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The  exaggerations  of  the  late  Romantic  music,  however,  were  in- 
citing a revolt  among  composers  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries.  New  vistas  of  musical  technique  were  being 
opened  by  the  French  Impressionist,  CLAUDE  DEBUSSY  ( 1862  - 1918). 

Concerned  primarily  with  creating  moods,  Debussy  shunned  anything  that 
was  obvious  and  concrete.  At  the  same  time  that  he  employed  more  modern 
harmonies,  unresolved  dissonances,  parallel  fourths  and  fifths  (organum), 
and  medieval  modes  (to  mention  only  a few  of  the  technical  mannerisms 
associated  with  Impressionistic  music),  Debussy  was  interested  in 
contrapuntal  music.  He  edited  and  fingered  the  violin  and  niano 
sonatas  of  J.  S.  Bach  and  also  arranged  Robert  Schumann’ s Six  Studios 
in  Canon  Form  for  two  pianos. 

Of  his  own  works,  Trois  Chansons  do  Charles  d’ Orleans 
show  contrapuntal  leanings.  The  middle  section  of  the 
Andantino  in  Debussy’s  Premier  Qnatuor  is  almost  like  a 
two-part  invention  while  the  last  movement  contains  a 
fug  at  o in  its  introduction.  Pour  le  Piano  consists  of  a 
Prelude,  Sarabande,  and  Toccaba. 

MAURI CE  RAVEL  (1875  - 1937)  continued  the  process  of  mingling 
polyphony  with  Impressionism  by  incorporating  the  canon,  fuguo,  toccata, 
passacaglia,  and  ostinato  in  many  of  his  works.  A ski  1 full  contrapuntali st, 
he  composed  a seventeenth  century  dance  suite  that  contains  polyphonic 
movements.  He  was  fond  of  writing  compositions  based  on  a name.  The 


latter  works  employ  many  types  of  involved  contrapuntal  devices  such  as 
inversion  and  retrograde  motion  both  singly  and  combined. 

The  third  movement  of  Ravel’ s Piano  Trio  in  A miner  is  a 
passacaglia.  The  suite,  Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin,  consists  of 
a Prelude,  Fugue,  For  lane,  Rigaudon,  Menuet,  and  Toccata. 

The  finale  of  the  S on  at  1 no  for  piano  is  in  the  style  of  a 
toccata  while  the  finale  of  the  Sonata  for  violin  and  cello 
contains  a fugue.  Both  the  Berceuse  sur  le  nom  de  Gabriel 
Faure  and  the  Mgnuet  sur  le  nom  d’ Haydn  (both  for  piano)  in- 
clude contrapuntal  devices.  In  the  latter,  the  theme  in  its 
original  form  is  used  simultaneously  with  its  inverted  form.. 
Retrograde  motion  is  frequently  employed  in  these  two  works. 

The  Fen-get  Antique  for  piano  contains  a passage  in  which  the 
theme  of  the  Menuet  is  superimposed  upon  the  theme  of  the  Trio. 

The  numerous  possibilities  of  ostinato  were  seen  by  Ravel* 
The  Rhapsodie  Espagnole  for  orchestra  is  built  up  for  the  most 
part  on  a repeated  figure  of  four  descending  notes.  This  motif 
occurs  throughout  the  first  movement,  "Prelude  a la  nuite,"  and 
- is  repeated  as  a ground  bass  in  the  double  bass  for  most  of  the 
second  movement.  The  ostinato  bass  is  again  used  in  the  Scherac 
of  the  Concerto  in  D for  piano  and  orchestra.  The  greatest  use 
of  ostinato  made  by  Ravel  appears  in  the  Bolero.  Here,  one 
theme  is  repeated  over  and  ever  again  altered  only  in  orchestral 
timbre  with  increasing  intensity. 

Examples  of  simple  canons  by  Ravel  may  bo  found  in  the 
For  lane  and  Fenuet  of  Le  Tosribeau  de  Couperin,  in  Fa  Mere  L’  Oyc, 


in  the  song  La  Flute  Enchant  4o,  and  at  the  end  of  the  opera- 
ballet  L’  Enfant  e et  les  Sortileges. 

Thus,  in  the  works  of  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Franc1:,  and  Reger  the 
polyphonic  forms  and  devices  of  J.  S.  Bach  and  his  predecessors  found 
their  greatest  outlet.  In  reverting  to  the  contrapuntal  techniques  of 
earlier  centuries,  these  composers  did  not  limit  themselves  to  any  fixed 
patterns.  The  forms  grew  in  stature  with  their  new  costumes  and,  although 
retaining  the  same  emotional  feeling  and  spirit,  gained  a musical 
texture  enriched  by  modern  harmonic  devices  and  more  dissonant,  acrid 
counterpoint.  The  revolt  against  the  Impressionism  and  Romanticism 
of  the  nineteenth  century  demanded  the  abolition  of  lush,  vague,  long, 
sumptuous,  and  sensuous  music.  More  impersonal  and  abstract  intellectual 
exercise  was  needed.  After  the  first  World  War,  experiments  in  many 
types  of  instrumental  combinations  in  smaller  forms  resulted,  here,  too, 
an  extreme  was  reached,  "a  return  to  polyphony  has  proved  to  be  the  sal- 
vation of  a style  which,  grown  over-ripe,  was  drifting  aimlessly  in  an 

1 

uncertain  musical  world."  This  did  not  mean  the  artificial  imposition 
of  stereotyped  contrapuntal  formulae  but  a desire  for  independent,  in- 
dividualized melodic  lines.  Because  the  linear  conception  of  music  is 
a major  principle  of  composition  technique,  it  was  natural  for  twentieth 
century  composers  to  choose  the  medium  of  polyphony  which  had  recurred 
periodically  throughout  the  history  of  music,  and  which  had  remained 


1.  Lang,  Paul.  "The  Middle  and  Modern  Ages. 
Apr,  1941,  p.  203. 
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firm  and  solid  under  the  many  changes  in  musical  styles.  American 
composers  of  today,  also,  reached,  out  for  this  bulwark  of  strength 
and  beauty  as  a framework  for  individual  expression.  The  modern 
American  composer  (although  adopting  a type  of  composition  that  is 
ever  five  hundred  years  old  and  is  enriched  by  years  of  traveling 
from  era  to  era,  country  to  country,  and  comoosor  to  composer)  imbued 
the  ageless  polyphonic  forms  and  devices  with  his  own  stamp  of 
originality  and  method  of  musical  expression. 


CHAPTER  X 


CANON  AND  CANCRIZANS 

"The  principle  of  a canon  is  that  ore  voice 
begins  a melody,  which  melody  is  imitated  precisely, 
note  for  note,  and  (generally)  interval  for  interval, 
by  some  other  voice,  either  at  the  same  or  a differ- 
ent pitch,  beginning  e.  few  beats  later  and  thus  as 
it  were  running  after  the  leader."1 

Cont emporary  American  composers  have  recognized  the  many  possibil- 
ities of  the  canon,  the  oldest  of  the  polyphonic  forms  and  devices. 

They  have  us  ed  practically  every  type  of  canon.  Simple  imitation, 
canons  by  augmentation,  diminution,  inversion,  and  inversion  combined 
with  augmentation,  double  canons,  mixed  canons  (that  is,  canons  to 
which  other  parts  are  added  that  do  not  share  in  the  imitation),  and 
even  puzzle  canons  (that  is,  a canon  which  is  net  completely  written 
out  but  which  contains  clues  as  to  its  proper  solution)  may  all  be 
found  in  their  works.  The  aim  of  the  American  composer  today  is  to 
write  canons  which,  whether  simple  or  complicated  in  structure, 
clearly  discernible  or  subtly  concealed,  are  a natural  means  of 
expression  growing  directly  out  of  the  individual  needs  of  his  melodic 
material. 

The  canon  used  most  frequently  in  modem  American  music  is  the  two- 
part  canon  in  which  the  imitation  takes  place  at  the  octave  or  unison. 
Nearly  every  contemporary  American  composer  has  used  this  type  of 


1.  Grove’ s Dictionary,  Yol.  I,  p.  518  (Article  by  F.  A.  Gore  Ouscley) 


are  often  very  brief,  lasting 


canonic  treatment.  The  canonic  passages 
only  a few  measures.  Usually,  the  rest  of  the  instruments  continue 
simultaneously  but  do  not  take  part  in  the  imitation.  These  short 
canons  appear  in  many  types  of  instrumental  compositions,  serving  as 
connecting  links,  as  thematic  development,  or  as  background  material. 

Brief  two-part  canons  occur  in  Samuel  Barber* s Essag. 
for  orchestra.  Overture  to  the  School  for  Scandal,  and 
Serenade  for  string  quartet;  in  Aaron  Copland* s ftniet.  0i&, 
Dance  Symphony,  and  suite  from  the  ballet  Billy  the  Kid; 
in  the  first  movement  of  Howard  Hanson*  s Symphony  Nq,»  II,; 
in  the  fourth  movement  of  Frederick  Jacobi* s String  Quartet 
No.  II;  in  Quincy  Porter* s String  Quartet  No.  Ill;  in  the 
third  movement  of  William  Schuman*s  String  Quartet  No,  III; 
in  Sandal 1 Thompson’s  Symphony  Ho.  I;  in  Deems  Taylor's 
Circus  Pay,  a fantasy  for  orchestra;  in  Harold  Morris* 

Pro  spice  Symphony;  and  in  Wallingford  Biegger*s  Trio. 

Longer  two-part  canons  at  the  octave  or  unison  are  frequently 
employed  in  the  development  section  of  a movement  for  elaboration 

upon  the  themes  or  for  contrasting  episodes. 

In  the  first  movement  of  Samuel  Barber’s  Concerto  for__ 
Viol'in  and  Orchestra  there  is  a canon  at  the  unison  and  one 
beat  between  the  solo  violin  and  the  clarinet  for  eix 
measures.  This  canon  serves  as  part  of  the  second  theme  and 
is  marked  "grazioso  e scherzando.M  It  is  a contrast  to  the 
main  theme  which  is  very  legato.  The  canon  appears  twice, 
first  in  the  exposition  and  later  in  the  recapitulation.  A 


slight  peculiarity  of  the  canon  is  the  changing,  by  the  cla- 
rinet,  of  a quarter  note  to  an  eighth  note  and  an  eighth  rest. 

The  descending  part  of  the  arpeggio  figure  is  occasionally 
omitted.  This  does  not  essentially  alter  the  canon. 

Barber  seemo  to  prefer  the  use  of  the  canon  as  a means 
of  development  after  presenting  a theme.  In  the  Symphony  in 
One  Movement,  he  ea$>loys  brief  canonic  imitation  at  the  octave 
and  half  measure  for  two  measures  on  a variant  of  the  first  theme. 

Howard  Hanson  also  resorts  to  canonic  imitation  at  the 
octave  and  half  measure  for  seventeen  measures  in  the  second 
movement  of  hie  Symphony  No.  III.  Taking  place  in  the  strings, 
the  canon  appears  in  the  middle  of  the  first  section  and  is 
based  on  the  first  theme.  The  canon  is  repeated  so  much 
throughout  the  movement  that  it  has  a hauhting  ostinato  effect. 

Leo  Sowerby  presents  a canon  derived  from  the  second  theme 
of  his  Serenade  in  0-  major  for  string  quartet.  The  canon  is 
between  the  first  and  second  violins  at  the  octave  and  one 
measure  for  eleven  measures.  Occurring  in  the  development 
section,  it  serves  as  a contrast  to  the  forte  first  theme.  It 
provides  a softer  interlude  which  still  contributes  to  the 
working  out  of  the  thematic  material. 

In  the  Ballet  Music  from  Ca,sanova,  Deems  Taylor  uses  a 
canon  between  the  strings  and  flute  at  an  octave  and  half 
measure  for  four  measures.  The  canon  is  built  on  the  main 
theme  and  presents  a more  emphatic  statement  of  it  within  the 
development. 
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In  the  second  movement  of  hie  Symphony  No,  II  Randall 
Thompson  employs  a canon  between  the  first  violin  and  flute 
at  one  octave  and  one  beat  for  five  measures.  The  first 
theme » presented  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  movement  by 
the  first  violin,  is  now  developed  by  the  addition  of  the 
flute  in  canon. 

In  the  first  movement  of  The  Passion,  entitled  “The  Entry 
into  Jerusalem, w Bernard  Rogers  uses  canonic  imitation  at  the 
octave  and  two  measures  (the  interval  of  imitation  later 
changes  to  one  and  a half  beats  and  then  back  to  two  measures) 
at  the  words  “Blessed  is  the  King  of  Israel,"  This  section, 
following  the  “Hosanna"  with  its  characteristic  fourths  and 
fifths  in  the  bass  and  percussion,  forms  a contrast.  The 
soprano  and  alto  in  thirds  are  imitated  by  the  tenor  and  bass. 
This  lasts  for  eleven  measures  and,  then,  there  is  a three-part 
imitative  passage  on  "Hosanna"  for  one  measure.  The  two-part 
canon  recurs  with  the  soprano  and  alto  again  being  imitated 
for  eleven  more  measures,  A short  coda  closes  the  movement. 

By  means  of  doubling,  the  composer  will  sometimes  spread  a two- 
part  canon  throughout  the  entire  orchestra. 

The  canon  at  the  octave  and  half  measure  in  the  first 
movement  of  Robert  Russell  Bennett* 8 Abraham  Lincoln  (A 
Likeness  in  Symphony  Fora)  is  stated  by  the  first  flute, 
first  clarinet,  first  bassoon,  and  viola.  The  imitation  is 
by  the  English  horn,  second  bassoon,  first  violin,  and  cello. 
Another  use  of  the  two-part  canon  is  when  it  serves  as  a link 


either  between  two  themes  or  between  one  main  section  and  the  next* 

The  same  canon  by  Bennett  mentioned  above  occurs  eight 
measures  before  the  second  section  and  is  presented  pianissimo 
in  contrast  to  the  preceding  forte*  Lasting  for  only  two 
measures , the  canon  links  the  first  section,  "Moderato  con 
moto,u  to  the  second,  MTristamente  con  raoto*M 

Aaron  Copland  employs  a short  canon  in  the  first  move- 
ment, ’’Frelude,"  of  his  First  Symphony*  The  canon  is  between 
the  violas  and  first  violins  at  an  octave  and  half  measure* 

It  lasts  for  three  measures  and  serves  as  a link  between  the 
end  of  the  middle  section  and  the  restatement  of  the  first 
theme  which  follows  in  the  woodwinds* 

The  modern  American  composer  sometimes  resorts  to  the  canon  in 
building  a climax* 

In  the  first  movement  of  Ernest  Bloch* s Symphony  in 
C sharp  minor,  there  is  a canon  at  the  octave  and  half  meas- 
ure between  the  first  and  second  violins  for  six  measures*  The 
theme  of  the  canon  is  based  on  the  rhythm  of  the  first  theme  and 
leads  to  an  accelerando  passage*  This,  in  turn,  introduces 
the  restatement  of  the  main  theme  itself*  Bloch  thus  utilizes 
the  canon  both  for  developing  a climax  and  for  a link* 

William  Schuman*s  String  Quartet  No«  II  has  a canon  in  the 
first  movement  at  two  octaves  and  one  measure  (it  changes  during 
the  canon  to  half  a measure)  between  the  first  violin  and  cello* 
This  canon,  based  on  the  main  theme,  lasts  for  seven  measures 
and  builds  up  to  a fortissimo* 
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Louis  Gruenberg's  Jazz  Suite  for  orchestra  contains  a 
canon  at  the  unison  and  half  measure*  It  is  stated  by  the 
first  violin,  viola*  piccolo*  end  flute,  and  then  imitated 
by  the  second  violin*  oboe,  English  horn*  and  clarinet*  This 
appears  at  the  fortississimo  climax  of  the  third  part  in  the 
first  movement,  MFox  Trot*M 

Not  only  do  canons  appear  in  the  development  section  as  a method 
of  thematic  elaboration,  as  contrasting  episodes*  as  linking  passages, 
and  as  a means  of  building  a climax,  but  they  also  add  a new  element 
to  a recapitulation, 

Walter  Piston  employs  a two-part  canon  at  the  octave  and 
one  beat  for  six  measures  in  the  recapitulation  of  the  second 
movement  in  his  Sonata  for  flute  and  piano,  (Ex*  l)  The 
movement  is  in  three-part  form  and  the  canon  occurs  in  the 
piano  under  the  main  theme,  played  by  the  flute,  in  the 
third  part*  The  choice  of  figures  and  the  continuous  six- 
teenth notes  in  the  canon  are  reminiscent  of  Bach's  two-part 
writing. 

Ex*  1 
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Aaron  Copland  also  usee  a two-part  canon  in  the  re- 
capitulation of  the  last  movement  of  the  Sonata  for  violin 
and  piano*  The  violin  plays  a long  scherzando  theme  alone 
and  is  joined  in  free  imitation  by  the  piano*  Then  the  piano 
in  octaves,  moves  in  contrary  motion  to  the  violin#  ®he  se- 
cond main  section,  "cantabile"  and  "sostenuto"  in  contrast  to 
the  first  part,  builds  up  to  a "bouncy"  Presto*  A transition 
twice  as  slow,  leads  back  to  the  first  theme  with  new  treat- 
ment of  the  material#  Another  Presto  follows  and  is  charac- 
terized by  syncopation#  For  the  recapitulation,  the  first 
theme  is  played  "forte  brillante"  in  the  piano  as  a two-part 
canon  at  the  octave  and  one  measure#  Above  it,  the  violin 
plays  an  obligato#  The  canon  lasts  eight  measures  and  is 
followed  by  a fortississimo  climax,  again  twice  as  slow# 
Bsminiscences  of  the  first  movement  serve  as  a pianissimo 
ending* 

The  two-part  canon  at  the  unison  and  one  measure  in 
Walter  Pistols  Suite  for  oboe  and  piano  again  brings  Bach  to 
mind#  This  canon  is  in  the  second  part  of  the  Gigue,  lasts 
fourteen  measures,  and  introduces  the  imitative  fugal  spirit 
that  Baches  gigues  usually  contain* 

In  the  rondo  form,  as  well  as  in  the  three  part  and  sonata  forms, 
contemporary  American  composers  have  also  used  the  canon#  It  provides 
another  method  of  varying  the  presentations  of  the  main  theme* 

Wallingford  Biegger  employs  simple  imitation  at  the  co* 
tave  and  one  beat  in  the  Finale  from  the  New  Dance#  The 
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canon  is  very  short  (contained,  in  fact,  in  one  measure)  but 
returns  many  times  throughout  the  piece  as  the  theme  in  a 
rondo* 

In  the  last  movement  of  Ernest  Bloch's  Suite  for  viola 

and  orchestra,  the  rondo  theme  reappears  in  the  form  of  short 
1 

canons* 

In  the  same  way  that  canons  were  U6ed  to  odd  a new  element  to  the 
recapitulation  of  a three  part  or  sonata  form,  they  are  often  employed 
in  the  climax,  or  third  section,  of  a fugue*  Here,  they  provide  a new 
means  of  contrapuntal  elaboration  upon  the  original  material* 

The  climax  of  the  Fugue  in  Leo  Sowerby' s Suite  for  Organ 
contains  two  canons  on  the  subject:  the  first  at  the  octave 

and  one  measure  and  the  second  at  two  octaves  and  one  beat* 
These  give  a stretto  effect  to  the  climax* 

An  interesting  two-part  canon  is  found  in  Walter  Piston's 
Prelude  and  Fugue  for  orchestra*  Each  part  is  doubled  in 
fourths  while  the  actual  imitation  takes  place  at  the  octave* 
The  canon  is  based  on  the  subject  of  the  fugue  and  serves  as 
the  climax  section*  (Ex*  2) 


1,  Cf*  Ex*  6,  p*  56* 
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This  technique  is  again  employed  by  Piston  in  his  Concerto 
for  Orchestra,  In  the  last  movement,  a Pass&cnglia,  there 
is  a canon  in  the  fifth  variation  at  the  octave  and  one 
measure  for  eight  measures*  The  canon  is  between  the  first 
and  second  flutes,  doubled  in  fourths,  and  the  first  and 
second  clarinets,  similarly  doubled  in  fourths* 

Another  common  device  is  the  use  of  two-part  canons  to  form  the 
basis  of  the  whole  middle  section  of  a movement* 

Both  canons  in  No,  III  of  Srnest  Bloch*  s Evocat ions 
occur  in  the  middle  section.  At  the  end  of  the  first  part, 
there  is  a canon  at  one  octave  and  one  beat  for  four  measures 
in  a forte  climax  (just  before  the  return  to  Tempo  I),  After 
this,  there  is  a ritardando  and  another  canon  at  an  octave 
and  half  measure  for  three  measures*  Here  again,  Bloch 
uses  the  canon  in  a climax  as  he  did  in  his  Symphony*  The 
first  movement  of  Bloch* s Suite  for  viola  and  orchestra 
contains  a canon  between  the  viola  and  orchestra  at  the 
unison  and  two  measures  for  six  measures.  This  occurs  in 
the  middle  section  which  is  an  Allegro*  Also  in  the  middle 
part  is  another  two-part  canon  between  viola  and  orchestra 
at  an  octave  and  three  beats  for  three  measures*  These 
canons  are  repeated  here  and  there  in  the  middle  section 
as  the  motifs,  on  which  the  canons  are  based,  reappear. 

Practically  the  whole  middle  section  of  George  Gershwin’s 
Cuban  Overture  is  based  on  three  canons*  the  first  between 
the  oboe  and  English  horn  at  one  octave  and  two  measures  for 


six  measures;  the  second  between  clarinet  and  horn  for  seven 
measures;  and  the  third  between  the  first  violin,  doubled  by 
the  oboe,  and  the  clarinet  for  fourteen  measures.  The  middle 
section,  an  M Andante  sostenuto,11  1b  thus  made  a contrasting 
episode  built  up  by  canonic  means.  Gershwin,  whose  music 
is  usually  free  of  any  such  academic  devices,  proudly  wrote, 

MI  have  composed  this  work  very  seriously  and  have  developed 
the  thematic  material  in  various  symphonic  and  canonic  ways,B^ 

In  Hoy  Harris*  Symphony  Ho.  Ill  the  entire  middle  section 

o 

or  development,  of  the  fugue  is  canonic.  At  the  thirty-sixth 
measure  of  the  fugue,  a two-part  canon  at  a perfect  fourth  and 
one  measure  begins  and  lasts  twenty-seven  measures.  It  is 
between  three  trombones  and  three  trumpets.  The  canon  is 
continued  but  now  is  between  four  horns  and  three  trumpets, 
doubled  by  the  three  trombones.  Still  at  a perfect  fourth 
and  cne  measure,  the  canon  lasts  twelve  more  measures.  The 
whole  canon  is  based  on  the  fugue  theme  itself.  During  the 
canon,  the  stringe,  joined  by  the  woodwinds,  have  an 
accompaniment  figure.  For  the  next  twenty-eight  measures 
there  is  much  imitative  interweaving  in  the  woodwinds.  Then, 


1.  Interview  in  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  8,  1932, 

2.  The  fugue  begins  on  p.  57  (Schirmer  Study  Score)  at  the  3x6  time, 

2 4 

3.  Although  two-part  canons  at  the  fourth  are  not  discussed  until 
page  51*  this  example  has  been  included  here  because  it  clearly 
illustrates  bow  an  entire  middle  section  is  built  from  a series  of 
canons. 


at  HPoco  piu  mosso"  (Section  V of  the  Symphony),  there  is  a 
two-part  canon  at  a perfect  fourth  and  three  beats  between 
the  first  violins  doubled  by  the  cellos  and  the  violas 
doubled  by  the  second  violins*  This  lasts  for  nine  meas- 
ures, Later,  the  woodwinds  join  in  the  doubling#  Thus,  the 
whole  middle  section  of  the  fugue  consists  of  these  canons* 
The  last  canon  leads  to  the  climax  and  continues  both 
above  and  below  the  restatement  of  the  main  theme# 

The  next  most  commonly  used  pitch  interval  in  two-part  canons, 
besides  the  octave  or  unison,  is  the  perfect  fifth# 

In  Aaron  Copland* s An  Outdoor  Overture  there  is  a long 
solo  for  trumpet  with  a pizzicato  accompaniment.  Repeated 
notes  turn  into  a "second  snappy  march-like  theme,  developed 
in  canon  form#"^  The  canon,  which  lasts  for  five  measures, 
is  at  the  fifth  and  one  measure#  It  is  stated  by  the  flute, 
oboe,  and  first  viclin,  and  is  imitated  by  two  trombones, 
viola,  and  cello#  This  leads  to  the  third  theme# 

Walter  Piston  writes  a canon  at  the  fifth  and  one  meas- 
ure in  his  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  orchestra#  The  canon  (which 
resembles  the  schemes  used  in  Bach*s  two-part  inventions)  oc- 
curs in  the  development  section  of  the  Fugue*  (Ex#  3) 


1#  Copland,  Aaron,  Program  book  of  the  Seattle  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Nov#  11,  1940* 
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Canons  at  the  secondt  third*  fourth*  diminished  fifth*  sixth*  and 
seventh  are  also  used*  They  fulfill  the  same  functions  as  those  at 
the  octave,  unison,  or  perfect  fifth* 

Ernest  Bloch  appropriately  uses  canonic  imitation  at  a 
second  and  one  beat  in  the  second  movement  of  his  Four 
Epi sodes  for  chamber  orchestra*  This  movement  is  entitled 
••Obsession’1  and  the  canonic  imitation  is  especially  strong 
in  the  "Fugate " section, 

Randall  Thompson  employs  canonic  imitation  both  at  the 
second  and  the  fifth  in  the  first  movement  of  his  Symphony  No* I* 
In  the  third  movement,  entitled  "Fugue,"  of  his  Quintet 
Roy  Harris  uses  a canon  at  a perfect  fourth  and  one  measure* 

It  is  stated  by  the  second  violin  and  cello,  doubled  in  oc- 
taves, and  imitated  by  the  first  violin  and  viola,  similarly 
doubled  in  octaves*  The  canon  appears  in  the  last  part  of 
the  climax,  fortissimo,  and  serves  as  a stretto  passage  sim- 
ilar to  that  employed  by  Leo  Sowerby  in  his  Suite  for  Organ, ^ 
Morton  Gould  presents  a two-part  canon  at  a perfect  fourth 
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and  one  measure  for  four  measures  in  the  first  movement  of  his 


American  Symphonette  No,  II,  The  canon  is  in  the  development 
section  and  is  based  upon  the  first  theme*  Later*  he  presents 
still  another  two-part  canon  at  the  perfect  fourth  and  four 
measures  for  two  measures,  again  developing  the  first  theme, 

Ernest  Bloch  uses  the  interval  of  a diminished  fifth  in 
the  last  movement,  "Finale, H of  his  String  Quartet,  The 
short  two  measure  canon  starte  in  the  twelfth  measure  be- 
tween the  cello,  doubled  by  the  viola,  and  the  first  violin, 
doubled  by  the  second  violin.  It  is  repeated  after  a meas- 
ure rest.  Then,  the  tempo  changes  from  "Vivace"  to  "Lento," 
When  the  tempo  reverts  from  "Vivace"  to  "Moderato"  in  a 
later  passage,  th9  canon  recurs.  This  shows  that  Bloch 
uses  canonic  treatment  here  as  the  means  for  effecting  the 
changes  in  tempi. 

In  the  first  of  his  Three  Variations  on  a Theme  for 
string  quartet,  Roy  Harris  resorts  to  a two-part  canon  be- 
tween the  first  violin,  doubled  by  the  viola,  and  the  second 
violin,  doubled  by  the  cello.  The  canon  starts  at  a perfect 
fifth,  deviates  to  an  augmented  fifth  for  one  note,  returns 
to  a perfect  fifth,  changes  to  a third  and  then  a second, 
and  returns  to  a third.  Thus,  although  imitation  is  mainr 
tained,  the  interval  is  continually  being  changed,  (Ex,  4) 
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Frequently,  the  two-part  canon  at  any  of  the  intervals  named 
above  is  used  in  the  variations  of  a passacaglia. 

In  Wallingford  Megger*  s Prelude  and  Fugue  for  band, 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  variations  of  the  passacaglia- 
prelude  are  canons  on  the  passacaglia  theme  itself*  The 
first  is  a two-part  canon  between  the  first  oboe  and  alto 
saxophone  at  one  octave  and  one  beat;  the  second  is  a three- 
part  canon  also  at  one  octave  and  one  beat,^ 

William  Schuman  employs  a canon  at  a fifth  and  one  meas- 
ure for  thirteen  measures  in  the  second  movement,  MPassacag- 
lia, M of  his  String  Quartet  No,  II.  The  canon  is  between 
the  first  violin  and  cello. 

Douglas  Moore  uses  a two-part  canon  at  a minor  sixth 
and  one  beat  for  three  measures  in  the  eighteenth  variation 
of  his  Dirge  (Passacaglia). 


1.  Cf.  Ex.,  11,  p.  59. 
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The  3ixth  variation  of  the  third  movement,  MPaesacaglia, w 
of  Walter  Piston’s  Concerto  for  Orchestra  presents  a ver- 
sion of  the  theme  in  canon  between  the  first  and  second 
violins  at  a diminished  fifth*  In  triplets,  the  canon  is 
placed  against  brass  chords  which  outline  the  theme*  This 
is  developed  and  leads  to  a climax  with  canonic  treatment 
of  the  theme  by  the  woodwinds.  The  preceding  variation  con- 
tained the  two-part  canon  between  the  flutes  and  clarinets, 
doubled  in  fourths,  that  was  mentioned  on  page  48* 

The  third  movement  of  Leo  Sowerby*  s Symphony  in  G major 
for  organ  is  a “Passacaglia* M In  the  fourteenth  variation, 
there  is  a canon  between  the  manuals  at  a seventh  and  one 
beat;  the  seventeenth  variation  contains  a canon  between  the 
pedal  and  soprano,  plus  a free  part  in  the  middle  voice,  at 
two  octaves  and  one  measure;  and  the  twenty-fourth  variation 
presents  the  theme  in  the  pedal  and  in  canon  at  the  octave 
and  one  measure*  Descending  sequences  in  eighth  notes  are 
• heard  in  the  soprano*  The  twenty-seventh  variation  contains 
the  main  theme  in  the  alto,  a free  part  in  the  pedal,  and  a 
canon  between  the  theme  and  soprano  at  a fifth  and  one  measure. 
Most  of  the  canons  already  described  are  mixed  canons,  that  is, 
with  other  parts  proceeding  simultaneously . These  do  not  share  in  the 
imitation  and  are,  usually,  independent  of  the  canon.  Nevertheless, 
there  ie  a strong  tendency  among  contemporary  American  composers  to 
write  canons  with  accompaniments  that  are  an  integral  part  of  the  canon 
itself.  The  most  commonly  used  type  is  the  canon  with  an  ostinato 
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accompaniment* 


In  Ernest  Bloch* e Three  Nocturne a for  trio.  No*  II  con- 
tains a two-part  canon  at  the  octave  and  one  measure  between 
the  violin  and  cello  for  fifteen  measures*  In  the  ninth  meas- 
ure of  the  canon,  the  piano  joins  with  its  right  hand  in  canon 
at  a sixth  for  four  measures.  The  left  hand  of  the  piano  has 
an  ostinato-like  accompaniment  but  the  figure  is  repeated  with 
changes  and  is  not  exact.  The  canon  enters  after  a short  in- 
troduction over  the  same  osttnato-like  accompaniment*  The 
introduction  itself  is  canonic  in  style.  The  real  canon  then 
appears  and  serves  as  the  first  part  of  the  movement*  (Ex*  5) 
After  a short  middle  section,  the  canon  returns  in  three- 
parts  but  still  over  the  same  accompaniment. 

Ex*  5 


Bloch  uses  this  treatment  again  in  the  second  movement 
of  hie  Suite  for  viola  and  orchestra*  There  is  a canon  at 
the  octave  and  two  beats  for  seven  measures  over  a regular 
ostinato  figure*  The  movement  is  in  rondo  form  and  the  canon 
takes  the  place  of  the  theme  in  one  of  its  repetitions.  (Ex.  6) 


flo- 
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Aaron  Copland,  too,  is  fond  of  this  device.  The  third 
movement,  “Finale,"  of  his  First  Symphony  has  a canon  between 
the  English  horn  and  first  oboe  at  one  octave  and  two  measures 
(which  changes  to  one  measure)  for  fifteen  measures,  The 
Finale  combines  elements  of  fugal  and  sonata  forms  and  the 
canon  is  upon  the  subject,  transposed  a half  step  lower. 

Taking  place  in  the  development  section,  the  canon  is  built 
upon  the  motto  on  which  the  entire  Symphony  is  based,*  The 
ostinato  figure  that  accompanies  the  canon  is  itself  a dimi- 
nution of  this  motto,  (Ex,  7) 


Ex,  7 


1,  Cf,  Chapter  II,  pp,  108-9,  and  Chapter  III,  pp.  15&-7, 
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Again,  in  Vitebsk,  Study  on  a Jewish  Theme  for  trio* 
Copland  employs  an  ostinato  figure  under  the  canon*  Later, 
the  entire  canon  returns  transposed  a half  step  lower,  (Ex*  8) 


Canons  may  be  accompanied  by  a free  contrapuntal  line  as  well  as 
by  an  ostinato*  Usually,  this  line  consists  of  notes  of  tbs  same 
rhythmic  value. 

In  hie  Concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Walter  Piston 

uses  a staccato  accompaniment  under  the  third  theme  of  the 

third  movement.  This  theme  is  a canon  between  the  horn  and 
1 

solo  violin, 

William  Schuman  writes  a second  species  (that  is,  two 
notes  against  one)  accompaniment  in  the  baBs  clarinet  and 


1,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Program  Notes,  Jan,  31,  1941, 
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bassoon  to  proceed  with  a canon  at  the  unison  and  one  meas- 
ure* The  first  violins,  doubled  by  the  violas,  are  imitated 
by  the  second  violins,  doubled  by  the  cellos*  This  canon 
(Ex*  9)  constitutes  the  third  part  of  the  fugue  in  his 
American  Festival  Overture*  Built  on  the  soft  counter- 
theme  which  appeared  in  the  exposition  in  the  violas,  the 
canon  lasts  twenty^-two  measures. 


Similarly,  Wallingford  RLegger  uses  a free  accompaniment 
in  quarter  notes,  played  by  the  double  bass  pizzicato,  under 
the  entire  canon  of  his  Canon  and  Fugue  for  strings,  (Ex*  10) 

Ex*  10 


Three-part  canons  are  often  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  two** 
part  ones,  though  not  as  extensively* 

The  third  movement,  "Blues, M of  Louis  Gruenberg*  s Jazz 
Suite  for  orchestra  includes  simple  canonic  imitation  in 
three-parts  at  the  octave  and  two  beats  between  the  first 
trombone,  second  trombone,  and  first  trumpet.  The  forte 
canon  serves  as  a contrast  and  a link  to  the  middle  section 
which  is  mainly  pianissimo. 

Boy  Harris,  in  the  first  of  the  Three  Variations  on  a 
Theme  for  string  quartet,  uses  brief  three-part  canonic 
imitation  at  the  unison.  The  imitation,  however,  is  not 
retained  exactly  throughout  all  the  voices. 

Wallingford  Riegger  employs  both  two-  and  three-part 
canons  as  variations  in  the  passacaglia-prelude  of  his  Prelude 
and  Fugue  for  band.  The  twelfth  variation  is  a two-part 
canon  at  the  octave  and  one  beat  on  the  passacaglia  theme  it*** 
self  while  the  next  variation  adds  a third  voice  still  at  the 
octave  and  one  beat,  (Ex*  11 ) 


Ex.  11 


In  Ernest  Bloch* s Suite  for  viola  and  orchestra  the 


second  movement  is  in  rondo  form  and  the  theme  returns  in 
short  canons.  There  is  a three-part  canon  at  one  octave 
and  one  teat  for  four  measures  between  the  viola  and  the 
orchestra.  Another  three-part  canon  occurs  at  a minor 
sixth  and  half  beat  for  three  measures,  which  is  again 
between  the  viola  and  orchestra, 

Aaron  Copland  employs  simple  canonic  imitation  in 
three-parts  as  background  material  in  Billy  the  Kid,  In 
the  last  movement  of  his  Concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra, 
Copland  constructs  a climax  section  between  the  trombones 
and  trumpets  in  three-part  imitation  at  the  octave  and 
unison. 

In  the  first  movement  of  his  Sonata  for  violin  and 
piano,  Copland  again  uses  a three-part  canon  as  a climax. 
The  canon,  which  lasts  eight  measures,  is  based  upon  a 
slightly  modified  augmentation  of  the  first  theme  of  the 
movement*  (Ex,  12) 

Ex,  12 


In  the  second  movement  of  the  same  work,  Copland  employs 
a three-part  canon  in  the  middle  section#  The  canon,  which 
lasts  for  eleven  and  a half  measures,  is  followed  by  the 
restatement  of  the  first  section*  (Ex,  13)  It  should  be 
noted  that  both  of  these  three-part  canons  in  Copland* s 
Sonata  use  the  device  of  shifted  rhythm. 


Howard  Hanson* s Symphony  No*  I contains  a short  three- 
voice  canon  at  an  octave  and  half  measure  for  four  measures 
in  the  second  movement.  The  canon,  built  on  the  first  theme, 
occurs  at  the  climax  and  recapitulation  of  the  movement  and 
provides  a stretto  effect. 

Canonic  entries  at  a diminished  fifth  are  used  by 
Samuel  Barber  in  his  String  Quartet  Op,  11  in  the  first 
movement.  Derived  from  the  main  theme,  they  occur  in  a Mrall. 
rnolto”  in  the  development  section. 

A rare,  but  highly  interesting,  example  of  the  three-part 
canon  used  as  a cadenza  is  found  in  Walter  Piston* 6 Concertino 


for  piano  and  chamber  orchestra*  The  middle  section*  M Adagio," 
contains  a piano  cadenza  in  the  fora  of  a three-part  canon  at 
the  fifth.  (Ex*  14)  Before  the  recapitulation,  there  is 
another  piano  cadenza  this  time  in  the  form  of  a two-part 
canon  at  the  octave  for  six  measures,  (Ex*  15)  This  connects 
the  slow  section  with  the  return  of  the  lively  first  part. 
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Ex*  15 


Piston  employs  the  three-part  canon  again  in  his  Prelude  and 

Allegro  for  strings  and  organ.  The  Prelude  is  quiet  in 

character  with  melodic  development  in  the  strings  and  con- 

1 

tains  a background  in  three-part  canon  for  the  organ. 
Pour-part  canons  are  used  as  well  as  three-part  ones* 

In  Walter  Piston* s Concerto  for  orchestra  there  is  a 
four-part  canon  between  the  solo  first  and  second  violins, 
viola,  and  cello  on  a variant  of  the  first  theme.  At  the 


1,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Program  Notes,  Oct,  30,  1943, 


beginning  of  the  movement,  the  theme  is  stated  forte  by  the 
strings  and  then  answered  mezzoforte  by  a concertino  of 


woodwinds.  Now,  at  the  recapitulation,  the  theme  is  restated 
by  the  strings,  also  forte*  It  is  extended  and  then  answered 
mezzoforte  by  a concertino  of  solo  strings  in  a four-part  canon, 
George  Gershwin,  too,  succumbed  to  the  four-part  canon* 

In  the  third  movement  of  his  Concerto  in  E for  piano  and 
orchestra,  there  is  a four-part  canon  at  the  octave  based  on 
the  second  main  theme*  The  canon  (Ex*  16)  is  the  culmination 
point  of  the  development  and  occurs  before  the  cadenza  that 
leads  back  to  the  recapitulation. 


Ex*  16 
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William  Scbuman  employs  a four-part  canon  at  the  octave 
for  nineteen  measures  in  the  first  movement  of  his  String 
Quartet  Ho,  III,  The  canon,  marked  '‘Maestoso, " occurs  at 
the  climax  of  the  fugue  in  this  mo-vement,  It  grows  from 
forte  to  fortissimo  and  serves  as  a stretto  passage. 

In  the  course  of  the  development  in  Leo  Sowerby*s 
Concert  Overture,  there  is  a four-part  canon  on  the  main 
theme.  By  changing  the  first  note  of  the  cello  enharmonically, 
that  is,  from  "C  flat"  to  "B,"  the  canon  is  seen  to  be  at 
the  seventh.  The  viola  starts  a measure  later  on  "A,"  the 
second  violin  a measure  later  on  "G*"  and  the  first  violin 
still  another  measure  later  on  "F, " The  canon  lasts  for 
five  measures  and  is  doubled  by  the  woodwind.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bass,  harp,  and  tympani  have  a repeated  rhythmic 
pedal  on  low  "B  flat," 

Canons  with  more  than  four  voices  are  rare.  Seven-part  and 

twelve-part  canons,  however,  have  been  found,  Wallingford  Riegger,  by 

what  he  calls  "cumulative  sequence,"  builds  up  the  number  of  voices 

canonically.  He  defines  the  "cumulative  sequence"  as  "adding  voices 

sequentially  while  keeping  the  original  instead  of  bodily  transposition 

1 

of  the  original,  the  Three  Blind  Mice  idea," 

William  Schuman  uses  a seven-part  canon  with  entrances  at 

half  steps  (from  "B  flat"  through  "E")  for  the  exposition  of 

2 

the  Fugue  in  his  Symphony  Kb,  III, 


1,  Q,uoted  from  a letter  to  the  author  from  the  composer, 

2,  Cf,  analyses  of  the  canons  in  this  work  on  pp,  76-7, 
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Wallingford  Riegge^s  "cumulative  sequence1*  is  shown  in 

the  pizzicato  passage  beginning  at  the  figure  (10)  on  page  10 

of  the  Study  in  Sonority  for  ten  violins.  "The  three  original 

voices  are  kept;  by  sequential  addition  they  grow  to  seven 

(in  effect).  At  the  same  time  a similar  procedure  takes  place 

1 

in  the  arco  passage.** 

The  twelve-part  canon  is  found  in  the  first  movement  of 
Ernest  Bloch* s Symphony  in  C sharp  minor.  (Ex.  17)  The 
canons  in  this  movement  are  used  to  develop  a climax  or  to 
lead  into  a new  section.  This  twelve-part  canon  serves  as  a 
transition  to  a new  section.  The  main  melody  of  the  latter 
part  itself  turns  into  a two-part  canon  at  the  unison  and 
one  beat  for  seven  measures. 


1,  Quoted  from  a letter  to  the  author  from  the  composer. 


Ex.  17 

WML 


There  are  several  instances  of  the  more  complex  types  of  canons* 
They  are  by  augmentation,  inversion,  augmentation  combined  with  in- 
version, and  double  canons*^- 

Ernest  Bloch  employs  the  canon  by  augmentation  in  his 
Concerto  G-rosso*  The  canon  occurs  in  the  fourth  movement. 


1*  In  a canon  by  augmentation,  the  imitating  voice  plays  the  melody  in 
notes  of  longer  duration,  usually  in  doubled  values.  In  a canon  by 
inversion,  the  imitating  voice  plays  the  melody  inverted.  In  a double 
canon,  two  melodies  are  imitated  simultaneously* 
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"Fugue, M and  ia  between  the  first  and  second  violins,  the 
eecond  violin  playing  the  original  subject  of  the  fugue  and 
the  first  violin  playing  the  subject  augmented.  (Ex.  18) 
This  provides  the  climax  of  the  middle  section  in  the  fugue. 


Ex.  18 


Aaron  Copland  has  also  written  a canon  by  augmentation 

1 

(Ex.  23)  in  his  Two  Pieces  for  string  orchestra. 


1.  Cf.  analyses  of  the  canons  in  this  work  on  pp,  72-3, 
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In  No*  IV,  "I  shall  not  die  without  a hope,"  of  his 


Testament  of  Freedom  for  men1  s voices  and  orchestral 
accompaniment 9 Kandall  Thompson  uses  a two-part  canon  at 
the  fifth  and  one  measure  which  lasts  twenty  measures* 

(Ex.  19a)  After  a brief  interlude  by  the  orchestra,  a 
second  canon  occurs  but  it  is  an  exact  inversion  of  the 
first,  appropriate  to  the  words,  "On  the  contrary*"  (Ex*  19b) 


Ex*  19 
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Walter  Piston  combines  both  augmentation  and  inversion 

1 

in  a canon  in  the  fourth  movement  of  his  Trio*  The  violin 
arid  cello  have  a canon  in  inversion  while  the  piano  plays 
the  theme  of  their  canon  in  augmentation*  (Ex*  25) 

In  the  second  movement,  “Scherzo,"  of  his  Sinfonietta 
for  string  orchestra,  Bernard  Herrmann  begins  (after  a short 
introduction)  with  a double  canon*  There  is  a canon  between 


1*  Cf.  analyses  of  the  oanons  in  this  work  on  pp*  75-6 
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the  first  violins  and  violas  at  the  octavo  and  two  measures 
for  sovon  measures.  At  the  same  time,  another  canon  occurs 
between  the  second  violin  and  cello  at  tv/n  ootaves  and  two 
measures.  This  double  canon  is  repeated  in  the  recapitula- 
tion between  the  first  and  second  solo  violins  and  the  solo 
viola  and  cello.  This  time,  however,  the  double  bass  is 
added  and  plays  the  augmentation  of  the  first  four  notes  of 
the  theme  of  the  second  canon  in  tremolo.  (Bx.  20)  Thus, 
Herrmann  uses  a double  canon  as  his  main  theme. 


Ex.  20 


In  yuincy  Porter1  s Canon  and  Fugue  for  organ  there  is 
a double  canon.  (Ex.  21)  The  first  two  voices  are  imitated 
one  beat  later  in  the  other  two  voices  throughout  the  entire 
canon  which  lasts  twenty  measures. 
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Ex*  21 
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nuzzle  canons  arc  practically  non-existent  in  modern  American 

music*  Occasionally,  a composer  will  create  one  as  an  intellectual 

stunt*  In  this  spirit,  Herbert  Inch  has  written  a few  four-voice 

1 

perpetual  puzzle  canons  on  themes  from  his  niano  Concerto* 

Many  modern  American  composers  use  a canon  as  an  entire  move- 
ment of  a work* 

Kay  Green  employs  a two-part  canon  as  the  whole 

third  movement  of  his  Sonatina  for  piano.  He  maintains  two- 

part  writing  throvghout,  with  the  two  hands  imitating  each 

other  at  different  intervals  (the  second,  third,  sixth,  and 

octave)*  Again,  in  his  Three  Inventories  of  Casey  Jones 

2 

the  third  movement  is  for  piano  alone*  It  is  a canon  at 
t wo  octaves  and  one  measure  throughout  the  twenty-three 
measures  of  the  mov ament* 

Similarly,  Virgil  Thomson  uses  a canon  between  the  tenor 
saxophone  and  viola,  doubled  with  the  cello,  for  the  whole 
fifth  number,  "Draught,"  in  The  Plow  That  Broke  the  Plains* 


1*  'These  canons  are  mentioned  by  the  composer  in  the  answers  to  the 
questionnaire  that  was  sent  to  him. 

2,  This  work  is  scored  for  five  pop  bottles,  one  large  bottle  with  four 
or  five  marbles  inside,  two  drums,  two  cymbals,  four  gongs,  and  pianol 
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Tho  other  movement 8 of  this  work  also  contain  canonic  passages* 
In  No.  II,  "Pastorale  (Grass),"  there  is  a two-part  canon  be- 
tween the  flute  and  first  horn  at  an  ootave  and  two  beat  s for 
four  measures.  No.  VI,  "Devastation,"  includes  a two-part 
canon  in  the  entire  orchestra  at  the  ootave,  with  an  added 
third  part  at  the  sixth. 

In  Wallingford  Riegger’  s Canon  and  Fugue  for  strings,  the 

Canon  is  a Largo  movement.  At  first,  it  is  between  the  cell© 

and  viola  at  the  fifth  and  one  measure  for  sixteen  xneasir  eg. 

Then,  it  is  between  the  viola  and  cello  at  a fourth  end  one 

measure  for  ten  measures.  The  first  and  second  violins  double 

the  viola  and  cell©  while  the  double  bass  plays  a pizzicato 

1 

aeoompaniment  in  quarter  notes.  After  the  Fugue,  the  canon 
is  repeated  exactly  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  but  six  meas- 
ures are  added  at  the  end. 

The  oanon  in  Quincy  Porter’ s Canon  and  Fugue  for  organ 

2 

is  a double  oanon  and  lasts  twenty  measures. 

Ernest  Bloch  also  creates  whole  movements  from  canons  as 

has  already  been  shown  in  the  second  movement  of  his  Suite  for 

3 

viola  and  orchestra  and  the  second  of  the  Three  Nocturnes  for 

4 

trio. 


1.  Cf.  Ex.  10  on  p.  58. 

2.  Cf.  Ex.  21  on  p.  70. 

3.  Cf.  pp.  56  and  56. 


4.  Ibid 
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Although  not  strict  canons  from  beginning  to  end,  works  are 
found  which  consist  of  a series  of  canons*  Freer  material  is  inter- 
spersed. 

Aaron  Copland1  s Two  Pieoes  for  string  orchestra  contain 
many  oanons*  In  the  first  piece,  “Lento  Molto,i;  there  is  a 
canon  on  the  main  theme  between  the  first  violin  and  cello  at 
a perfect  fifth  and  one  measure  for  eight  measures*  This 
changes  to  a canon  remaining  at  the  fifth  and  one  measure  but 
now  between  the  second  violins,  doubled  by  half  the  violas, 
and  the  other  half  of  the  violas  together  with  the  double  bass 
for  seven  measures*  The  second  piece,  “Rondino,"  begins  wi^th  a 
sprightly  canon  between  the  first  violin  and  viola*  The 
first  theme  is  thus  presented  at  the  octave  and  half  a meas- 
ure for  six  measures*  (Ex.  22) 
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The  theme  is  repeated  with  slight  alterations  and  a simple 
eighth  note  acoompaniment*  There  is  a quieter  cantabile 
section  and,  then,  a four-part  canon  between  the  cello,  viola, 
second  violin,  and  first  violin  at  the  octave  and  half  meas- 
ure for  four  measures*  The  canon  is  played  forte  and  is  based 
on  the  main  theme*  After  the  fortissimo  climax  is  passed,  the 
first  violin  returns  to  the  main  theme,  piano,  and  leads  into 
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the  middle  seotion,  "Moderato."  "While  the  viola  sings  a sus- 
tained melody,  the  first  and  second  violins  continue  a back- 
ground figure  derived  from  the  main  them*  in  eanonic  imitation 
at  the  octave  and  half  measure  for  ten  measures*  This  is  later 
repeated  by  the  second  violin  and  viola  while  the  first  violin 
and  cello  play  the  legato  theme  at  the  end  of  the  middle 
section*  As  the  first  tempo  returns,  a olimax  is  reached 
Yfith  a two-part  canon  on  the  main  thems  between  the  second 
violin,  doubled  by  the  viola,  and  the  first  violin*  At  the 
same  time,  the  cello  and  double  bass  play  the  augmentation  of 
the  main  theme*  (lx*  23) 


In  Walter  Piston’ s String  Quartet  flo*  1,  there  are  canons 
in  profusion.  Measures  five  and  six  of  the  first  movement 
present  a four-part  canon  at  one  beat  and  a fourth*  This  four- 
voice  canon  is  part  of  the  first  theme  and  is  repeated  later 
in  the  recapitulation*  Measures  fourteen  and  fifteen  of  the 
first  movement  eontain  a two-part  o&non  at  the  octave*  Each 
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part  is  doubled  at  a seventh  and  then  a sixth  for  three  meas- 
ures, fortissimo#  (Ex#  24)  This  is  also  repeated  in  the 
recapitulation. 


Ex# 


At  measure  127,  riston  uses  a canon  at  the  interval  of  a 
descending  second  (first  violin  "B,"  second  violin  "A,” 
first  violin  "G, " viola  "F,"  cello  "E." ) • The  canon  starts 
between  the  first  and  second  violins  for  four  measures,  then 
between  the  first  violin  and  viola  for  four  measures,  and 
lastly,  between  the  viola  and  cello  for  three  measures#  The 
impression  of  a five-voice  canon  is  given  rather  than  three 
separate  ones#  Occurring  near  the  end  of  th©  development, 
the  canon  is  based  on  a softer  theme  heard  earlier  in  the 
movement#  Another  canon  between  the  first  and  seoond  violins, 
at  one  octave  and  one  beat  for  five  measures,  serves  as  a link 
to  the  fortissimo  recapitulation#  In  measure  214,  a four-part 
canon  at  the  octave,  which  is  one  measure  long,  ends  the  old 
figure  on  which  the  canon  is  based  and  paves  the  way  for  a new 
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melody.  Finally,  at  measure  270,  the  canon  heard  in  measure 
154  returns*  It  is  now  between  the  cello  and  viola  for  five 
measures  and  acts  as  a coda.  Thus,  in  one  movement,  canons 
were  used  as  part  of  the  main  theme,  as  climax  points,  as 
connecting  links,  and  as  a reminiscent  last  word.  In  the 
third  movement  of  the  same  work,  there  is  a three-part 
canon  at  a perfect  fifth  and  one  measure  for  eleven  meas- 
ures. This  oanon,  used  to  build  a crescendo,  is  derived  from 
the  second  theme.  Just  before  the  recapitulation,  it  returns 
as  a four-part  canon. 

Piston’s  Trio  also  contains  many  canonio  passages.  In 
the  first  movement  there  is  a oanon  at  the  unison  and  one 
measure  between  the  violin,  doubled  by  the  cello,  and  the 
piano  for  six  measures.  This  oanon  is  built  on  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  first  theme,  is  played  fortissimo,  and  serves 
as  the  recapitulation.  After  a two  measure  introduction  by 
the  piano,  the  second  movement  continues  with  the  theme  alone 
in  the  oelle.  Then,  the  violin  plays  a counter-melody  while 
the  theme  is  extended  by  the  cello.  The  piano  states  the 
theme  in  a two-part  canon  at  a fourth  and  one  beat  for  seven 
measures  and  the  strings  play  the  counter -melody.  The 
whole  last  movement  contains  a series  of  canons  and  their 
repetitions.  It  begins  with  a canon  by  augmentation  and 
inversion.  (Ex.  25)  After  imitative  passages  by  the  violin 

and  cello  alone,  the  first  canon  is  repeated  but  reversed,  that 

/ 

is,  the  augmentation  is  taken  by  the  violin  and  cello  and  the 
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piano  plays  the  canon  by  inversion.  The  entire  movement  is 
derived  from  this  oanon.  Portions  of  it,  espeoially  of  the 
canon  by  inversion,  return  continually,  i'he  coda  oonsists 
of  a two-part  canon  between  the  violin  and  the  cello  at  an 
ootave  and  half  measure.  It  is  based  on  the  first  measure 
and  a half  of  the  main  theme.  Underneath,  the  piano  has 
scale  passages  in  eighth  notes.  Then,  all  play  the  six-* 
teenth  note  theme  and  there  is  a "Molto  Allegro”  finish. 


Ex#  25  • 
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William  Sehuman1 s Symphony  No.  Ill,  built  on  polyphonie 
forms  (Passaoaglia,  Fugue,  Toccata),  contains  foul**  and  seven- 
part  canons.  A characteristic  feature  of  this  work  is  the 
presentation  of  the  main  theme  of  the  Passacaglia,  of  the 
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Fugue,  and  of  the  Toccata,  in  canonic  style*  In  the  Passaoaglia, 
the  theme  is  first  played  alone  by  the  violas*  One  by  one,  the 
other  instruments  enter,  each  playing  the  theme  a half  step 
higher,  until  a seven-part  canon  has  been  achieved*  The 
entrances  run  from  the  note  mE"  to  "B  flat."  The  violas 
present  the  theme  starting  on  "E" ; then,  the  second  violins 
play  it  beginning  on  "P” j the  cellos  on  "F  sharp"}  the  first 
violins  on  "G";  the  darinet,  three  bassoons,  double  bassoon, 
and  double  bass  on  "a  flat";  four  horns  on  ma  natural";  and, 
lastly,  the  piooolo,  three  flutes,  three  oboes,  English  horn, 

E flat  clarinet,  three  B flat  clarinets  all  play  the  theme 
starting  on  "B  flat."  In  the  exposition  of  the  Fugue,  the 
interval  of  the  entries  is  still  a half  step  but  they  begin  now 
on  "B  flat"  and  go  through  "D  flat."  The  violas,  cellos,  and 
horns  play  the  subject  starting  with  "B  flat";  the  first 
and  second  violins  take  it  on  "B  natural";  the  violas  and 
o olios  on  "c";  and,  finally,  the  double  bass  and  tuba  on  "D 
flat."  The  remainder  of  the  exposition  is  canonio  in  style  bub 
not  always  in  strict  imitation.  At  the  end  of  the  exposition, 
there  is  a four-part  canon  at  the  unison  and  one  beat  for  fbur 
measures  between  four  solo  trumpets.  Then,  the  trumpets 
continue  in  freer  manner.  The  next  section  of  the  development 
is  again  canonic  and  is  based  on  a them©  of  softer  and  more 
legato  character.  The  Toeoata,  too,  begins  in  canonic  stylo. 

Other  canons  comprising  entire  pieees  and  whole  movements 
by  American  composers  are  Round s for  string  orchestra  by 


David  Diamond,  String  Quartet  No.  Ill  by  Roy  Harris  ("which 
contains  four  canon-preludes  and  fugues).  Three  Canons  for 
woodwind  (1930;  by  Wallingford  Ri agger,  Canon  and  Fugue  for 
violin,  cello,  and  piano  (1934)  and  Four  Chorale  Canons  by 
William  Sohuman,  Canons  for  Dorothy  Thompson  by  Virgil 
Thomson,  and  Three  lianons  for  Woodwind  by  Adolph  Weiss, 


Instances  of  themes  and  motifs  presented  backwards  are  fairly 
common  with  certain  composers  such  as  Walter  Riston,  Wallingford 
Riegger,  Roger  Sessions,  Adolph  Weiss,  and  Ruth  Crawford, 


In  his  String  Quartet  in  E minor,  for  example,  Roger 
Sessions  builds  the  whole  of  his  second  movement  upon  a 
three  note  figure,  (Bx.  26) 


The  movement  begins  with  this  figure  played  by  the  first 
violin.  Sessions  then  treats  this  short  motif  in  sequences, 
inversion,  diminution,  imitation,  and  retrograde  during  the 
course  of  the  movement.  When  the  main  melody  is  next  re- 


Canorizans:  "The  term  denotes  the  backward 

reading  of  a melody,  that  is,  beginning  with  the 
last  note  and  ending  with  the  first  one,"1 
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1,  Apel,  Willi,  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Mu  sic,  p»  639 
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Ex.  28 


peated,  it  includes  both  the  original  figure  and  its  retro- 
grade form.  (Ex.  27) 


Ex.  27 
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Canoni®  sequences  based  on  the  figure  in  both  its  original 
and  diminished  forms  are  employed.  In  fact,  practically  all 
of  the  melodic  lines  are  derived  from  the  motif  -which  is  used 
as  a germ  cell.  Just  before  the  introduction  of  the  second 
theme,  there  is  a ritardand©  passage  in  -which  the  motif  is 
presented  in  its  diminished  and  inverted-diminished  forms. 
The  theme  undergoes  many  rhythmic  changes  since  it  is 
presented  in  both  triple  and  duple  rhythms  as  well  as  in 
syncopation.  Just  before  the  second  theme  returns  in  the 
recapitulation,  the  motif  reappears  in  diminished  form  in 
its  original  and  retrograde  directions.  (Ex.  28) 


The  movement  closes  with  an  augmented  version  of  the  motif  in 
all  the  parts. 


» 


Roger  Sessions1 2  use  of  this  three  note  figure  in  many  different 
forms  is  typical  of  a number  of  Amerioan  composers  who,  although  thqy 
might  hesitate  to  employ  retrogression  in  any  large  form,  consider  it 
perfectly  natural  to  resort  to  it  as  a method  of  treating  short 
melodic  fragments* 

The  twelve-tone  gystem  of  Arnold  schBnberg  has  not  been  adopted  in 

its  entirety  by  many  American  composers  although  its  influence  is  often 

evident.  In  his  composition  entitled  Dichotomy,  Wallingford  Riegger  uses 

the  twelve-tone  system,  and,  lest  anyone  should  not  realize  it,  he  states 

this  fact  in  a short  foreword.  He  also  goes  further  by  placing  certain 

symbols  over  each  phrase  to  show  the  reader  (not  the  listenerl)  in  what 

ways  he  has  manipulated  his  materials 

A,  B - Tone  Rows 
V,  9 - Tone  Rows  Inverted 
*A,  *§  - Tone  Rows  Backwards  (Retrograde) 

If  - Tone  Rows  Inverted  and  Backwards 

Another  composer  who  has  deeply  felt  the  influence  of  ScHftnberg  is  Adolph 

Weiss  of  whom  Raul  Rosenfeld  says,  "Weiss'  music  at  times  seems  fuller 

2 

of  crabs  than  Chesapeake  Bay.'*  In  his  Six  Piano  Prelud  es,  Weiss  uses 

twelve-tone  rows  in  all  of  their  possible  forms:  original,  inverted, 

retrograde,  and  retrograde  inverted.  Weiss'  own  analysis  of  three  of 

the  Preludes  shows  how  frequently  he  makes  use  of  oancrizans: 

"No.  6 is  a twelve-tone  row  built  up  horizon- 
tally by  third-steps,  and  which  continues  its 
melodic  line  by  its  own  crab  and  inverted  forms. 

The  figuration  of  the  right  hand  always  brings  that 
part  of  the  twelve-tone  row  not  used  in  the  left 
hand  (the  melodic  line). 

"Nos.-  11  and  12  consist  of  twelve-tone  rows  in 


1.  An  analysis  of  this  work  is  given  in  Chapter  17  on  pages  202-5. 

2.  Rosenfeld,  Paul.  An  Hour  with  American  Music,  p.  93. 
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four  forms,  the  first  and  natural  form,  th# 
second  the  inverted  form,  the  third  the  crab 
form  of  the  natural  form,  the  fourth  the  orab 
form  of  the  inverted  form*  These  various  forms 
are  combined  simultaneously  throughout,  horizon- 
tally and  vertically*  Wo.  12  is  in  three-part 
form,  of  which  the  second  part  is  the  crab- 
form  of  the  first  part,  and  the  third  a crab- 
form  of  the  second  part*  The  tonal  sequences, 
are  always  strict,  though  rhythmically  free*" 

In  his  Sonata  for  flute  and  viola  Weiss  uses 

"a  tone  row  inverted,  played  baokwards,  a 
section  repeated  as  ostinato,  against  which  we 
may  have  the  entire  row  in  another  vjice  in  any 
contrapuntal  or  rhythmic  variation* " 

Kuth  Crawford,  a composer  interested  in  the  problems  of  the 
mathematical  organization  of  music,  frequently  uses  retrograde  motion* 

An  example  of  her  use  of  the  canorizans  is  found  in  the 
String  Quartet  No.  I in  the  last  movement  of  which  there  is 
a cancrizans  a half  ton®  higher* 

The  principle  of  retrogression  has  been  employed  on  a larger 
scale  by  Walter  Piston  who  presents  an  entire  section  of  a long  move- 
ment backwards* 


The  second  movement  of  Piston^  Concerto  for  orchestra 
consists  of  three  sections*  The  first  section  is  highlighted 
by  continuous  rapid  passages  in  the  strings,  an  ostinato  stac- 
cato rhythm  in  the  bass,  and  a melody  played  by  the  English 
horn  in  its  high  register*  There  is  a short  middle  section 


1.  Cowell,  H*  American  Composers  on  American  Music,  pp.  5 7-8 
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in  which  the  English  horn  theme  is  played  by  a solo  cello 
accompanied  by  the  bass  clarinet  and  a pedal  point  in  the 
remaining  cellos  and  the  piano*  An  imitative  development 
in  the  woodwinds  leads  to  a restatement  of  the  first  section* 
This  recapitulation  is  in  retrograde,  that  is,  played  back- 
wards throughout,  and  is  followed  by  a short  eoda. 

It  is  true  that  most  cases  of  retrograde  motion  can,  as  Constant 

Lambert  put  it,  "be  detected  only  by  the  visual  analyst  with  time  to 

„1 

spare*  It  is  probably  just  for  this  reason  that  most  of  the 

American  composers  have  carefully  avoided  this  artificial  technical 

2 

device*  After  all,  most  listeners  (To  not  care  what  kind  of  a symbol 
Wallingford  Riegger  has  placed  over  each  melody  in  the  score*  On  the 
other  hand,  when  a composer  like  Walter  Piston  writes  a section 
with  colorful  characteristics  of  rhythm,  melody,  and  instrumental 
timbre  and  then  chooses  to  present  it  in  retrograde,  it  can  have 
definite  mu  si  cal  meaning  to  the  listeners*  Similarly,  when  composers 
like  Riegger,  Sessions,  and  Weiss  use  retrograde  motion  (along  with 
other  devices  of  the  twelve-tone  system)to  create  integrated  music 
arising  from  a single  germ  cell,  it  can  produce  an  unified  structural 
scheme.  The  effect,  in  both  instances,  has  justified  the  means* 


1*  Lambert,  Constant.  Music  Hoi,  p.  298. 


2.  Cf.  Chapter  VII,  p.  256 
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CHAPTER  II 


FUGUE  AM)  FUG  AT  0 

Fugue:  "a  musical  movement  in  which  a 

definite  number  of  parts  or  voices  combine  in 
stating  and  developing  a single  theme,  the 
interest  being  cumulative. *' 1 

Practically  every  American  composer  of  today,  at  some  time  or 
another,  has  tried  his  hand  at  writing  a fugue.  Originality  and 
invention  has  been  shown  in  their  manipulation  of  this  type  of 
composition  which,  as  a method  of  procedure  rather  than  a striot 
form,  allows  the  composer  freedom  to  interweave  his  melodic  material 
in  much  contrapuntal  complexity.  American  composers  have  continued 
to  use  the  ternary  form  of  the  fugue,  that  is,  a formal  structure 
•on  si  sting  of  an  exposition  of  the  theme  or  subject,  a development, 
and  a climax.  Double  and  triple  fugues  (that  is,  a fugue  with  two 
or  three  subjects)  have  also  been  written. 

Since  the  subject  of  the  fugue  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  work 
and  must  be  clearly  understood,  the  American  composers  have  continued 
the  tradition  of  presenting  the  subject  alone  at  the  very  beginning. 
The  subject  may  be  a long  or  a short  melody  or  just  a brief  figure. 
Occasionally,  the  subject  may  contain  a characteristic  interval  which 
plays  a prominent  part  in  the  ensuing  development,  k three  or  four 
note  figure  will  often  serve  as  a germ  cell  out  of  which  the  entire 


1.  Grove’s  Dictionary,  Vol.  II,  p.  320  (Article  by  R.  Vaughan  Williams). 
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fugue  is  built 


We  find  subjects  that  are  long  complete  melodies  in  Roy 
Harris*  Quintet  and  Walter  Riston*  s Prelude  and  Fugue  for 
orchestra.  Piston’ s Chromatic  Study  on  the  Name  of  Bach  is 
based  on  a short  subject*  The  fugues  in  Harris’  Concerto  for 
string  quartet,  piano,  and  clarinet.  Piston*  a Suite  for 
orchestra,  and  Aaron  Copland*  s First  Symphony  are  built  upon 
subjects  of  only  three  or  four  notes  that  contain  some  charac- 
teristic interval.  There  is  also  the  "call  to  play,"  heard 
in  the  streets  of  New  York,  which  William  Sohuman  used  as  the 
subject  of  his  fugue  in  the  American  Festival  Overture* 

Most  of  the  contemporary  American  composers  carry  on  the  practise  of 

1 

presenting  real  or  tonal  answers  in  the  dominant  key*  In  a few  cases, 
other  intervals  of  imitation  are  chosen  such  as  the  third,  diminished 
fifth,  or  half  step* 

Answers  in  the  dominant  are  found  in  Harris*  Quint et  and 
Concerto,  Piston’ s Suite,  Schuman*  s American  Festival  Overture, 
Bmest  Bloeh*  s Symphony  in  C sharp  minor  and  Concerto  Grosso, 
and  Leo  Sowerby*  s Suite  for  Organ*  The  answer  is  a third  higher 
than  the  subject  in  Piston’s  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  orchestra  and 
a diminished  fifth  higher  in  Copland*  s Fir gt  Symph ony * In 
Schuman' s Symphony  No.  Ill,  the  entries  ascend  chromatically 
from  "B  flat"  through  "E.n 


1.  "The  answer  is  called  real  if  it  is  an  exact  transposition  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  called  tonal  if  oertain  steps  are  modified.  The  reason  for 
this  method  is  the  desire  to  avoid  sudden  oscillations  between  the  keys 
of  the  tonic  and  dominant."  - Apel,  Willi.  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music, 
p.  751. 
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The  number  of  entries  in  the  exposition  varies  from  three  to  nine 

I 

but  four  entries  are  the  most  common.  Sometimes,  there  will  be  three  or 
four  entries  at  a regular  interval  and  then  one  or  two  extra  entries 
at  a different  interval. 

Five  entries  are  found  in  Bloch1  s Four  Episodes  for 
chamber  orchestra,  six  in  Copland*  s First  Symphony,  seven 
in  Sehuman1  s Symphony  ho.  Ill,  and  nine  in  Schuman*  s 
American  Festival  Overture. 

The  counter  subject  (the  continuation  of  the  subject)  frequently 
assumes  a role  of  importance  itself  and  reappears  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  exposition  after  each  entry  of  the  subject.  Occasionally,  there 
is  no  true  counter  sub  j ect  but  free  contrapuntal  lines  of  a more 
subordinate  nature.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  the  twentieth  century 
Amei'ican  composers  since  many  of  the  fugues  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  did  not  use  true  count  er  sub  j eot  s.  In  fact, 
seventeen  of  the  forty-eight  fugues  in  Bach’s  Das  Wohltemperierte 
Clavier  have  no  definite  counter  subjects. 

The  composer  may  vary  the  presentation  of  the  subject  within  the 
exposition  by  the  use  of  inversion,  augmentation,  or  extensions. 
Occasionally,  the  device  of  shifted  rhythm  is  employed.  The  subject 
or  answer  is  stated  with  one  of  its  entries  starting  on  a different 
beat  than  originally. 

In  Piston*  s Prelude  and  Fugue  for  orchestra  there  are 
two  regular  entries  of  subject  and  answer  and  then  the  subject 
is  stated  in  inversion.  The  count  er  sub  j ect , too,  is  inverted 
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William  Schuman  uses  an  entrance  in  augmentation  in  his 
Sfcring  Quartet  No*  II I * 

Quincy  Porter  in  his  Canon  and  Fugue  for  organ,  Schuman 
in  his  American  Festival  Overture  and  String  Quartet  No*  II, 
Gardner  Read  in  the  Passacaglia  and  Fugue  for  organ,  and 
Wallingford  Riegger  in  the  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  band  and 
Canon  and  Fugue  for  strings  use  short  free  extensions 
between  the  entrances  of  subject  and  answer*  This  is  a 
method  of  relieving  the  strictness  of  the  exposition  and 
also  of  lengthening  it* 

Shifted  rhythm  is  used  by  Riegger  in  his  Canon  and  Fugue 
for  strings,  by  Porter  in  his  Canon  and  Fugue  for  organ,  and 
by  Harris  in  his  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  string  orchestra* 

In  the  development  (or  middle  section)  the  modern  American 
composers  display  great  technical  skill  in  handling  the  material  of 
the  exposition*  The  devices  of  augmentation,  diminution,  canon,  in- 
version, double  count erpoint , retrograde  motion,  and  stretto  are  used 
prolifieally.  Ostinato  is  frequently  employed  in.  this  section.  Often, 
combinations  of  various  themes  takes  place* 

Piston  employs  an  ostinato  figure  in  the  piano  as  the 
first  part  of  the  development  of  the  fugue  in  his  Suite  for 
orchestra*  Leo  Sowerby  builds  the  entire  middle  section 
of  the  fugue  in  his  Suite  for  organ  on  a ground  bass  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  with  eight  repetitions.  William  Russell 
also  constructs  a development  section  upon  repetitions  of 
the  subject  in  his  Fugue  for  Eight  Percussion  Instrument s* 
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Ernest  Bloch,  in  the  fugue  in  the  Concerto  Grosso,  not 


only  treats  his  subject  and  count er sub j ect  in  many  ways  but 
also  presents  the  subject  in  the  original  and  augmented 
forms  simultaneously* 

Another  characteristic  of  the  development  or  middle  section  is 
the  introduction  of  a second  subject  and  its  exposition*  This  turns  the 
work  into  a double  fugue*  These  double  fugues  differ  from  the  usual 
type  in  that  the  two  subjects  are  not  presented  simultaneously  at  the 
beginning  but  in  two  separate  expositions*  The  expositions  may  be 
given  one  after  the  other  or  divided  by  a development  section  or 
episode.  Instances  of  double  fugues  with  the  two  subjects  appearing 
together  at  the  very  beginning  are  rare  in  modern  American  musie* 
Examples  of  double  fugues  with  two  expositions  (one 
for  each  subject)  are  found  in  Harris'  Prelude  and  Fugue 
for  string  orchestra,  Copland’s  First  Symphony,  and  in 
Bloch’ s Symphony  in  C sharp  minor ^ Gardner  Read’ s Passacaglia 
and  Fugue  for  organ  provides  an  instance  of  a double  fugue 
with  the  two  subjects  played  together  at  the  beginning* 

In  the  third  division  of  the  fugue,  the  climax,  the  contemporary 
Amerioan  composers  again  combine  old  and  new  effects*  The 
favorite  method  is  to  lead  to  a fortissimo  and  present  the  subject 
in  augmentation* 

This  is  done,  for  example,  by  Bloch  in  his  Symphony  in 
C sharp  minor  and  by  Harris  in  the  P r e lud e and  Fugu e for 
string  orchestra  (both  of  whom  combine  the  first  and  second 
subjects  of  their  double  fugues  here)*  Copland  in  the 
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Fi  r st  Symph ony , Sohuman  in  the  String  Quartet  Mo,  II,  Harris 
in  the  Quintet,  and  Janssen  in  the  Fugue  on  the  American  Folk- 
Song  "Dixie”  all  follow  this  procedure* 

The  second  most  common  type  of  climax  is  the  treatirent  of  the  subject 

in  canon*  Stretto  passages,  too,  are  frequently  found  in  this  section  of 

1 

the  fugue*  Occasionally,  the  climax  will  be  a new  exposition  that 
presents  some  contrast  to  the  first  one* 

The  subject  is  given  in  canon  in  the  climax  sections  of 
Schuman’ s American  Festival  Overture  and  Soi^erby*  s Suite  for 
organ.  In  the  latter  work,  the  subject  is  not  only  presented 
in  canon  but  is  also  later  harmonized  and  augmented  in  a 
fortissimo  ending  of  the  more  common  type  mentioned  above* 

In  Piston*  s Suite  for  orchestra  there  is  a stretto  on  the 
sjibject  with  four  entries  and  then  a stretto  on  the  counter- 
subject with  eight  entries*  He  returns  to  an  ostinat©  figure 
played  under  a three-part  fugato*  Then,  Piston  presents  another 
stretto  on  the  subject  in  augmented  form  in  the  brass*  Mean- 
while, the  woodwind  and  strings  play  a sixteenth  note  figure 
and  the  piano  continues  the  ostinato*  A series  of  strettl 
thus  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  climax  in  this  work* 

Similarly,  the  climax  of  William  Russell*  s Fugue  for 
Bight  Percussion  Instruments  is  based  upon  a stretto  of  the 
subject* 


1*  Stretto  is  "a  term  used  in  the  fugue  when  the  subject  and  answer  are 
introduced  in  close  succession  so  that  they  overlap  and  crowd  each 
other."  - Thompson,  Oscar.  International  Qyclopedia,  p*  1821. 
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In  Bloch1 s Concerto  Grosso,  the  climax  of  the  fugue  con- 


sists of  an  exposition  in  major  which  is  a contrast  to  the 
first  one  in  minor.  It  is  played  over  a continuous  eighth 
note  line  based  on  the  counter  subject. 

The  climax  may  be  followed  by  a long  or  short  ooda.  This  is 
usually  derived  from  some  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  fugue.  It 
may  be  based  on  a new  twist  of  the  melodic  material  not  previously 
developed.  Sometimes,  the  augmentation  of  one  of  the  main  motifs  serves 
as  the  ending. 

Although  the  same  tendencies  are  felt  by  modern  American  composers 
in  the  outward  structure  of  the  fugue,  as  has  been  shown  above,  each 
composer  manipulates  the  inner  int erweaving  of  independent  lines  and 
figures  in  a slightly  different  manner.  Uo  two  fugues  will  be  exactly 
alike.  Therefore,  detailed  analyses  of  the  individual  styles  in  handling 
the  fugue  are  necessary  to  complete  the  picture. 

Many  of -the  American  oomposers  today  write  rather  long  fugues 
based  on  one  subject.  The  majority  of  these  have  regular  expositions 
(that  is,  the  entries  of  the  subject  are  answered  in  the  dominant). 

In  Leo  Sowerby’  s Suite  for  organ,  the  first  movement  is 
called  "Chorale  and  Fugue."  The  exposition  of  the  fugue 
consists  of  four  regular  entries.  The  subject  is  presented 
alone  in  the  tenor  voice  and  is  answered  a fifth  higher  by 
the  alto  while  the  tenor  continues  with  a true  counter  sub- 
ject. Then,  the  bass  (pedal)  takes  the  subject  again  in  the 
tonic;  the  alto  plays  the  counter  sub  jectj  and  the  tenor 
brings  in  a new  and  free  line.  Finally,  the  soprano  has  the 
answer  in  the  dominant  while  the  pedal  plays  the  oountersub- 
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ject  and  the  two  inner  voices  introduce  free  contrapuntal 
lines.  The  development  consists  of  repetitions  of  the  sub- 
ject at  different  pitches  in  all  the  voices.  Thus,  an  os- 
tinato  effect  is  achieved.  Short  extensions  occasionally 
occur  between  the  repetitions  cf  the  subject.  While  one 
voice  contains  the  subject,  the  other  parts  weave  around  it 
and  elaborate  upon  the  material  of  the  exposition.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  basic  motion  of  eighth  notes  is 
maintained  throughout  the  entire  development.  This  gives  a 
sense  of  continual  progress*  Th9  climax  is  reached  with  a re- 
turn to  the  subject  in  the  tonic  key.  It  is  presented  in  a 
two-part  canon  at  the  octave  and  one  measure  between  the  two 
inner  voices.  Another  canon  between  the  pedal  and  the  sop- 
rano at  two  octaves  and  one  beat,  still  based  on  the  subject 
in  the  tonic  key,  furthers  the  stretto  effect.  Above  a pedal 
on  the  tonic  note,  the  subject  is  first  harmonised,  and  then 
both  harmonized  and  augmented.  The  coda  continues  the  pedal 
but  on  the  subdominant  note*  An  extension  of  the  subject  in 
augmentation  is  heard  above  it*  Full  chords  are  used  end  the 
fortississimo  is  maintained  to  the  end* 

The  third  movement  of  Walter  Piston's  Suite  for  orchestra 
is  a fugue.  There  is  a short  introduction  in  which  the  first 
three  notes  of  the  fugue  theme  are  played  by  the  horns  alone* 
This  is  followed  by  a fugato  passage  on  a short  sixteenth  note 
motif  that  rises  to  a fortissimo.  The  actual  fugue  does  not 
begin  till  the  ninth  measure.  Here  again,  the  exposition  is 
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regular.  The  second  violin  presents  the  subject  and  continues 
with  a true  counts r sub ject  while  the  viola  enters  with  the 
answer  in  the  dominant.  Next,  the  subject,  is  heard  in  the 
first  violin  while  the  viola  plays  the  countersubject  and 
the  second  violin  introduces  a free  line.  Then,  the  answer 
occurs  in  the  dominant  in  the  cellos  and  basses.  The  first 
violin  plays  the  countersubject  and  the  two  inner  voices  con- 
tinue the  free  contrapuntal  line,  Finally,  all  parts  elabo- 
rate the  new  melodic  material.  To  preserve  the  unity,  the 
free  part  introduced  by  the  second  violin  is  imitated  by  the 
viola  and  later  by  the  first  violin.  The  exposition  closes 
with  double  counterpoint  upon  a motif  derived  from  the  sub- 
ject, This  is  between  the  oboe  and  bassoons  and  is  followed 
by  a brief  section  which  presents  the  subject  and  countersub- 
ject again.  The  development  itself  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  In  the  first  part,  an  ostinato  figure  is  maintained 
throughout  the  episode  while  fragments  from  the  subject,  coun- 
tersubject, and  double  counterpoint  section  of  the  exposition 
circle  about  it.  The  second  part  restates  the  subject  but  in 
inversion  and  transposed.  This  is  played  by  the  strings  in 
unison  and  is  answered,  also  in  inversion,  by  the  woodwinds. 
Canonic  imitation  in  the  strings  on  a motif  taken  from  the 
sountersubject  starts  the  third  part.  For  four  measures,  the 
imitation  occurs  at  a fourth  and  then  changes  for  another 
four  measures  to  a fifth.  After  the  trombones  resume  the 
double  counterpoint  motif,  there  is  a steady  crescendo  until 
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the  climax  is  reached,  A stretto  on  the  subject  with  four 
entries  at  one  measure  from  each  other  begins  the  climax. 

It  is  followed  by  another  stretto  based  on  the  counter sub" 
ject  with  eight  entries*  two  to  a measure,  The  ostinato 
figure  from  the  first  episode  of  the  development  returns 
but  is  now  under  a three-part  fugato  in  sixteenth  notes. 

Still  another  stretto  is  heard,  this  time  on  the  augment®^ 
tion  of  the  subject,  and  is  played  by  the  brass.  At  the 
same  time,  the  woodwinds  play  the  sixteenth  note  figure, 
the  piano  the  ostinato  motif,  and  the  strings  the  fugato 
melody.  The  motif  from  the  countersubject,  used  in  canonic 
imitation  in  the  third  part  of  the  development,  occurs  again 
with  three  entries.  The  fugue  ends  on  the  ostinato  motif 
which,  appropriately  enough,  prevails  at  the  conclusion, 

Werner  Janssen1  s Fugue  on  the  American  Folk-Song  "Dixie" 
is  preceded  by  a short  Adagio  introduction.  At  the  start  of 
the  e xposition,  the  tune  "Dixie"  is  heard  as  the  subject 
played  by  the  piccolo  and  flute.  The  answer,  in  the  domi- 
nant, occurs  in  the  second  violin  while  the  first  violin 
plays  a countersubject.  The  subject  reappears  in  the  cello 
and  viola  but  the  countersubject  is  not  retained  exactly. 
There  is  another  entrance  of  the  subject  in  the  cellos  and 
basses.  The  material  of  the  development  is  based  on  the 
tune  "Dixie M treated  by  many  types  of  devices  each  as  augmen- 
tation, diminution,  and  inversion.  Fragments  of  the  tune 
are  used  as  subsidiary  melodies.  Several  piano  and  pianii*- 


simo  passages  build  to  a fortissimo,  drop  down  again,  and 
rebuild  to  a forte*  This  is  done  four  times*  There  is 
ranch  imitation  throughout  the  fugue,  especially  in  the 
woodwinds.  After  a loud  and  altered  presentation  of  ”Dixie” 
by  the  violins,  there  is  a pause  followed  by  a fortissimo 
presto.  The  fugue  ends  with  a ”Qnasi  Largo”  section  in 
which  ”Dixie”  is  played  in  augmentation  by  nearly  all  the 
instruments  (in  octaves).  The  trumpets  and  trombones,  how- 
ever, introduce  descending  figures  against  it  and  the  basses 
sustain  a pedal* 

• The  fourth  movement  of  Ernest  Bloch* s Concerto  Grosso 
for  string  orchestra  and  piano  obbligato  is  entitled  wiPugue,” 
The  exposition  begins  with  a presentation  of  the  subject  by 
the  viola,  While  the  viola  continues  with  the  countersubject, 
the  second  violin  plays  the  answer  in  the  dominant.  Then, 
the  exposition  becomes  slightly  irregular  since  the  second 
violin  has  another  entry  that  starts  on  the  raised  sixth  of 
the  scale.  The  theme  is  altered  somewhat.  The  viola,  raeanr- 
while,  continues  a free  line  based  on  the  conn ter subject* 
Regularity  is  restored  by  the  second  violin  playing  the 
countersubject*  the  viola  a free  line,  and  the  cellos  and 
basses  on  the  answer  in  the  dominant.  Then,  the  first  violin 
enters  with  the  subject  while  the  cellos  and  basses  play  the 
countersubject  and  the  second  violin  and  viola  have  free 
lines.  At  the  same  time  that  the  strings  continue  to  play 
free  contrapuntal  lines,  the  piano  presents  the  answer,  thus. 


concluding  the  exposition.  The  development  is  episodic 

and  is  based  on  the  subject,  counter subject,  and  free  lines 

of  the  exposition.  These  are  subsequently  transposed  and 

combined  in  many  different  wayB.  The  subject  is  inverted, 

augmented,  and  presented  in  various  rhythms.  The  high 

point  of  the  development  is  reached  with  a canon  by  augmen- 

1 

tation  based  on  the  subject.  The  climax  of  the  fugue 
deviates  from  the  usual  type,  A new  exposition  occurs  but 
this  time  it  is  in  D major,  a contrast  to  the  first  exposi- 
tion in  D minor.  The  second  violin  plays  the  subject  and, 
then,  the  first  violin  presents  the  answer.  There  is  a con- 
tinuous line  in  eighth  notes,  based  on  both  the  subject  and 
countersubject,  underneath  the  two  entries.  The  fugue  con- 
cludes with  a coda  in  major.  In  this  work,  Bloch  combines 
forceful  melodies  of  Handelian  character  with  more  dissonant 
counterpoint.  Together,  they  impart  a feeling  of  great 
strength  and  power  to  the  fugue. 

The  finale  of  Roy  Harris*  Conce rto  for  string  quartet, 
piano,  and  clarinet  is  in  fugal  form.  The  theme  is  first 
heard  in  the  piano  alone,  fortissimo,  with  added  pizzicato 
strings  serving  as  an  introduction.  Then,  the  viola  and 
cello  present  the  subject  which  is  answered  in  the  dominant 
by  the  second  violin  and  viola.  At  the  same  time,  the  cello 


1,  Cf,  Chapter  I,  Ex.  18,  pp.  66-7, 
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plays  triplets  which  continually  reappear.  The  subject  is 
heard  again  in  the  first  and  second  violins  while  the  viola 
and  cello  continue  with  free  lines.  After  a transitional 
passage,  the  subject  returns  in  the  first  and  second  violins. 
The  subject  appears  from  time  to  time  between  episodes  de- 
rived  from  material  of  the  exposition.  There  is  canonic 
imitation  on  a triplet  and  half  note  figure.  Throughout 
the  development,  the  first  four  notes  of  the  subject  are 
used  at  different  pitches  in  the  pizzicato  strings.  Another 
appearance  of  the  subject  occurs  in  the  clarinet  and  first 
violin.  After  a fugato  passage,  there  is  a free  buildup 
to  a climax  using  many  sixteenth  note  rhythms.  While  the 
clarinet  diminishes  the  first  four  notes  of  the  subject 
to  quarter  notes  (instead  of  halves)  and  the  strings  re- 
state the  subject,  the  piano  plays  an  ostinato  accompani- 
ment figure.  The  fugue  finally  closes  with  a fortississimo 
passage. 

The  extent  to  which  modern  American  composers  have  em- 
ployed polyphonic  forms  and  devices  is  shown  in  the  Fugue 
for  Eight  Percussion  Instruments  by  William  Russell,  The 
subject,  eight  measures  long,  is  first  presented  by  the  snare 
drum,  (Ex,  29) 


It  is  answered  by  the  xylophone  while  the  snare  drum  beats 
out  a rhythmic  countersubject.  The  tympani  have  the  next 
entry  of  the  subject  while  the  xylophone  and  snare  drum  con- 


tinue  a repeated  rhythm.  At  the  same  time  that  the  piano 
plays  the  answer,  the  xylophone,  snare  drum,  and  tympani 
continue  tinder  it.  The  development  consists  of  repetitions 
of  the  subject  in  the  cymbals,  triangle,  bells,  piano,  and 
snare  drum,  respectively.  The  other  instruments  have  free 
parts.  This  is  reminiscent  of  the  procedure  used  by  Leo 
Sowerby  in  the  development  of  his  fugue  in  the  Suite  for 

organ  in  which  the  subject  is  also  treated  in  ostinato 

fashion.  The  climax  of  Russell* s fugue  is  a stretto  on  the 

subject,  with  entrances  at  the  distance  of  a measure  start- 

ing with  the  bass  drum,  then  bells,  scare  drum,  xylophone, 
cymbals,  and  finally  the  triangle. 

Short  fugues  in  freer  style  are  frequently  found.  As  intricate  in 
contrapuntal  construction  as  the  longer  fugues,  they  are  often 
programmatic  in  character  as  well. 

The  letters  of  Bach*s  name  form  the  basis  of  Walter 

Piston* s fugue  for  organ  called  a Chromatic  Study  on  the 

1 

Name  of  Bach,  The  exposition  contains  four  entries  of  the 


1.  The  manipulation  of  the  letters  of  Bach* s name  in  polyphonic 

compositions  has  long  held  a great  fascination  for  many  composers. 

Bach  himself  used  this  mctif  in  the  last  and  unfinished  fugue  of 
Die  Kunst  der  Fuge.  Robert  Schumann  wrote  6 Fugen  ilber  Bach,  Op.  60, 
for  pedal  piano  or  for  organ  and  Franz  Liszt  also  wrote  a Fantasie 
end  Fugue  on  B-A-O-E  for  piano  or  organ.  Max  Reger  composed  a 
Fantasie  and  Fugue  on  B-ArC-H,  Op.  46,  for  organ,  and  his  contemporary, 
Ferruccio  Busoni,  used  these  letters  in  his  Fantasia  Contrappuntistica 
for  piano.  In  more  recent  times,  Arthur  Honegger  composed  a Prelude, 
Arioso  et  Fughetta  but  le  nom  de  Bach  for  piano.  Arnold  Schdnberg,  too, 
has  employed  these  initials  in  his  Dance  Suite,  Op.  25,  and  Orchestral 
Variations,  Op.  31. 


subject,  all  starting  on  the  same  note,  (Ex,  30) 
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The  countersubject  remains  the  same  and,  gradually,  free 
parts  are  added.  After  an  episodic  middle  section  or 
development,  which  treats  the  material  of  the  exposition, 
the  subject  appears  in  thirds  in  the  soprano  forming  a 
climax.  The  work  onds  with  a short  coda. 

The  HEugaM  in  the  second  number,  MJabberwochy, M of 
Deems  Taylor*  8 Through  the  Looking  Glass  is  quite  program- 
matic, This  short  fugue  depicts  the  struggle  between  the 
hero  and  the  monster.  Commencing  in  the  double  basses  and 
double  bassoons,  the  subject  is  presented  in  a threatening 
manner.  The  bassoons  and  bass  clarinets  state  the  next 
entry  at  a minor  sixth  from  the  subject.  After  another 
presentation  of  the  subject  by  the  cello*  with  the  answer 
by  the  English  horn  End  clarinet,  the  exposition  closes. 

There  is  an  episodic  development  which  results  in  a climax 
when  the  theme  is  brought  back  fortissimo. 

Near  the  end  of  Bernard  Rogers*  The  Passion,  Ha  fugue  is 


1,  In  German,  "BM  stands  for  "B  flat"  and  "H"  for  "B  natural. H 
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used  on  the  words  *Exalt  Him,  Shout  unto  God,  All  Ye  Lands* 

for  a clear  and  vigorous  feeling  of  rejoicing  after  the  dark 

1 

happenings  that  precede  it,"  The  tenors  begin  the  fugue 
and  are  answered  a perfect  fifth  higher  by  the  altos.  The 
altos,  tenors,  and  orchestra  weave  on  polyphonically.  Then, 
the  sopranos  enter  with  the  subject  while  the  altos  and 
tenors  continue  canonically.  The  basses  answer  once  more. 

The  last  part  of  the  answer,  however,  is  altered  to  lead 
into  a four-part  stretto  by  the  chorus,  Following  a short 
orchestral  interlude  based  upon  the  subject,  there  are 
four  fugal  entries  on  a new  theme.  Triumphant  but  soft 
chords  on  the  words  “Praise  Him  with  the  trumpet  and  the 
timbrel**  form  the  conclusion, 

Fugal  style  occurs  in  the  first  movement,  "Humoresque 
macabre,"  of  Ernest  Bloch* s Four  Episodes  for  chamber  or- 
chestra, After  a five  measure  introduction,  the  subject  is 
presented  by  the  bassoon.  There  is  no  regular  interval  be- 
tween the  appearances  of  the  subject  in  the  exposition.  The 
viola  restates  the  subject,  beginning  on  the  same  note;  the 
clarinet  plays  the  next  entry  at  a major  sixth;  the  flute  has 
an  entry  a diminished  fifth  higher  than  that  of  the  clari- 
net; and  the  exposition  closes  with  an  incomplete  entry  in 


1,  Quoted  from  the  questionnaire  answered  by  the  composer. 
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the  cellos  and  basses  a major  second  higher  than  the  very- 
first  entry.  During  the  course  of  the  development,  the 
theme  is  treated  by  various  contrapuntal  devices  the  most 
prominent  of  which  is  augmentation.  The  first  part  of  the 
theme  occurs  in  an  unison  fortissimo  passage.  A short 
canon  at  one  beat  for  three  and  a half  measures  provides 
a climax. 

In  Walter  Piston’s  Fugue  on  a Victory  Tune,  there  is  a 
sharp  deviation  from  the  accustomed  beginning  of  a fugue. 

The  full  orchestra  is  heard  at  the  beginning  on  a marchr 
like  theme.  During  the  first  section,  the  strings  and 
woodwinds  play  sprightly  tunes  in  a crisp  staccato  manner. 
These  circle  about  each  other  in  intertwining  counterpoint* 
A contrast  is  provided  by  a softer  section  with  a singing 
melody.  After  a fugato  between  the  lower  strings  and  wood- 
winds, there  is  a return  to  the  theme  of  the  first  section. 

1 

This,  in  turn,  leads  to  a climax. 

Occasionally,  the  exposition  of  a fugue  is  varied  by  having  one 
of  the  entries  of  the  subject  or  answer  inverted  or  augmented. 

In  Walter  Piston’s  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  orchestra, 
the  subject  is  presented  by  the  bassoon  and  answered  by  the 
English  horn  a major  third  higher.  The  next  entry  is  in  the 


1.  Although  no  score  of  this  work  was  available,  the  analysis  was 
made  possible  by  a performance  of  the  work  by  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  which  was  broadcast  on  Oct.  22,  1944. 


oboe,  another  major  third  higher  (by  an  enharmonic  change  of 
a diminished  fourth  to  a major  third),  and  inverted*  The 
countersubject  is  also  inverted  by  the  English  horn*  Meanr 
while,  the  bassoon  continues  with  a free  part  related 
rhythmically  to  both  countersubject  and  subject*  Another 
presentation  of  the  subject,  a major  third  higher  again 
(which  brings  the  subject  back  to  the  same  note  of  the  very 
first  entry),  appears  in  the  flute  and  clarinet*  The  coun- 
tersubject  is  played  by  the  oboe  end  free  parts  by  the 
other  instruments. 

In  the  first  movement,  HIntroduction  and  Fugue,”  in 
William  Schuman* s String  Quartet  go*  III,  there  is  a singing 
introduction  followed  by  a ’’Vigoroso”  firet  theme.  After 
this,  the  fugue  proper  begins  with  a presentation  of  the 
subject  by  the  viola.  It  is  answered  a fifth  higher  by 
the  second  violin.  The  next  entry,  in  the  first  violin, 
repeats  the  answer  in  augmentation.  The  cello  enters  two 
measures  later  with  the  answer  in  augmentation  forming  a 
canon  with  the  first  violin  at  one  octe.ve  and  two  measures* 
When  this  is  completed,  the  viola  restates  the  answer  in 
its  original  form.  The  development  is  long  and  treats  both 
the  fugue  theme  and  the  first  theme  in  all  types  of  contrsr* 
puntal  intricacies*  A climax  is  reached  with  a four*-part 
canon,  ’’Maestoso,'1  at  the  octave  and  unison  and  three  beats 
(changing  to  one  beat  Inter)*  This  canon  lasts  eighteen 
measures  and  forms  the  third  part  of  the  fugue.  A mighty 
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"sonoreM  coda  creates  a fortlseissimo  close* 

Another  favorite  device  of  modern  American  composers  is  the  in- 
sertion  of  an  extension  between  the  entries  of  the  subject  and  answer 
in  the  exposition  of  the  fugue.  Often,  the  entries  themselves  are 
altered  by  the  device  of  shifted  rhythm. 

Wallingford  Megger*  s Prelude  and  Fugue  for  band  con- 
tains a three-part  fugue*  The  subject  is  presented  by  the 
bass  clarinet,  bassoons,  and  tenor  saxophone*  It  is  an- 
swered a fifth  higher  by  the  English  horn,  clarinet,  and 
alto  saxophone*  There  is  no  regular  countersubject  but  a 
free  contrapuntal  line*  Before  the  next  presentation  of 
the  subject,  there  is  a short  extension*  The  subject  is 
then  heard  in  the  cornets  still  another  fifth  higher.  The 
development  consists  of  free  contrapuntal  treatment  of  the 
material  presented  in  the  exposition.  Over  a low  pedal  in 
the  tubas  there  is  a three-part  stretto  on  the  fugue  theme. 
Gradually,  a crescendo  is  made  from  piano  to  fortissimo. 

The  first  seven  notes  of  the  subject  in  augmentation  are 
heard  in  the  trombones,  basses,  and  euphonium  baritone  in 
a fortissimo  climax.  The  subject  reappears  once  more  in 
its  original  rhythm  but  is  shortened  to  only  fourteen  notes 
of  its  original  thirty-three*  The  fugue  then  reaches  a 
fortissimo  ending. 

In  his  Canon  and  Fugue  for  strings,  Megger  again  resorts 
to  the  extension  within  the  exposition.  The  subject  is  intro- 
duced by  the  second  violins  and  answered  a fifth  higher  by  the 
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first  violins,  A two  measure  extension  is  inserted.  After 
the  cello  plays  the  subject,  it  is  answered  a fifth  higher 
by  the  viola.  Another  two  measure  extension  appears  fol- 
lowed by  a presentation  of  the  subject  by  the  double  basses 
and  then  still  another  extension.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  entries  of  the  answer  are  in  shifted  rhythm,  that 
is,  they  occur  on  the  second  half  of  the  measure  instead  of 
the  first.  This  changes  the  placement  of  the  accents.  There 
is  no  regular  countersubject  but  a series  of  free  contrar- 
puntel  lines  closely  interwoven.  The  extensions  themselves 
are  related  to  the  subject  and  serve  as  free  continuations 
of  it.  In  the  development,  there  are  brief  canons,  augmen- 
tations of  the  motifs,  the  motifs  in  retrograde  motion,  and 
altered  presentations  of  the  subject  and  material  of  the 
exposition,  A stretto  leads  to  a fortissimo  climax.  This 
is  followed  by  appearances  of  the  subject  in  all  the  instru- 
ments in  turn.  There  is  further  development  and  the  subject 
is  repeated  by  the  double  bass,  then  by  the  cello,  and 
finally  by  the  viola.  The  next  presentations  of  the  subject 
are  in  augmentation  by  the  second  violin  and,  finally,  by 
the  first  violin.  During  all  these  appearances  of  the  sub- 
ject there  is  a constant  shifting  of  rhythm.  The  peak  of 
the  fugue  is  reached  when  the  augmentation  of  the  subject 
is  heard  in  the  cellos  and  basses  while  the  upper  strings 
play  fortissimo  passages  in  sixteenth  notes.  The  canon, 
which  preceded  the  fugue,  returns  so  that  the  fugue  becomes 








the  middle  section  of  a larger  three-part  form* 

In  Part  lb,  the  "Pogue, M of  William  Schuman*s 
Symphony  No*  III,  the  subject  has  the  same  pitch  line  as 
the  preceding  passacaglia  theme  tut  is  of  a different  charac- 
ter* It  i9  presented  by  the  horns,  violins,  violas,  cellos, 
tuba  and  basses,  woodwind,  trombones,  and  trumpets,  respec- 
tively* Except  for  the  first  entrance,  there  is  a three  and 
a half  measure  extension  after  each  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject* The  interval  between  the  entrances  is  an  ascending 
half  step  so  that  the  entrances  run  from  "B  flat"  through  "E*" 
The  exposition  is  of  a canonic  nature*  The  actual  develop- 
ment consists  of  three  variations  upon  the  subject*  An 
episode  by  four  trumpets  leads  to  a transition  passage  by 
woodwind  and  horns*  This,  in  turn,  introduces  the  first  var- 
iation, on  the  subject  by  an  English  horn*  The  bassoon,  clar- 
inet and  flute  join*  Only  the  woodwind  and  strings  are  used 
in  this  section.  A climax  is  soon  reached  with  the  addition 
of  the  tympani  which  present  a characteristic  rhythmic  back- 
ground to  the  second  variation  of  the  subject*  This  variation 
is  further  developed*  In  the  final  section  there  are  three 
elements:  first,  a pedal  point  about  "E  flat";  second, 

another  (and  third)  variation  of  the  subject  as  a dialogue 
between  the  woodwind  and  strings;  and  lastly,  a dialogue 
between  the  trombones  and  horns*  In  the  coda,  the  subject  is 
placed  in  altered  augmentation  against  the  first  variation* 
ThiB  is  continued  and  other  material  of  a related  nature  is 
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presented  to  conclude  the  fugue* 

CJpincy  Porter*  s Canon  and  Fugue  for  organ  contains  a 
foui>*part  fugue.  The  subject  is  stated  by  the  alto  voice 
and  answered  a fourth  higher  by  the  soprano.  An  extension 
of  three  measures  precedes  the  next  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  bass  or  pedal.  This,  in  turn,  is  answered  by  the 
combined  soprano  and  alto.  The  last  entry  illustrates  the  use 
of  shifted  rhythm  again  as  the  answer  begins  on  the  second  in- 
stead of  the  first  beat  of  the  measure.  The  entries  of  the 
exposition  are  not  at  regular  intervals.  While  the  second 
entry  is  a fourth  higher  than  the  first,  the  third  entry  is  a 
minor  third  lower  than  the  first,  and  the  fourth  presentation 
is  again  a fourth  higher  than  the  first.  The  development 
presents  the  subject  in  eeveral  different  forms.  It  enters 
first  in  the  soprano  voice  in  inversion  and,  later,  is  heard 
in  a two-part  canon.  It  is  repeated  in  the  tenor  voice 
building  up  to  a fortissimo  climax,  while  the  other  voices, 
very  closely  knit  and  interwoven,  preserve  the  material  of 
the  exposition  in  altered  forms.  The  first  half  of  the  sub- 
ject, played  by  the  pedal  with  free  sixteenth  notes  above  it, 
ends  the  fugue. 

William  Schuman  provides  still  another  example  of  the 


1.  Cf,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Program  Notes  of  Oct.  18,  1942. 


use  of  extension  within  an  exposition*  In  hlB  American  Fes- 


tival Overture,  the  first  section  is  based  on  the  "call  to 
play"  heard  in  the  streets  of  New  York  while  the  second  sec- 
tion is  entitled  "Fugue,"  The  exposition  is  for  strings 
alone.  The  subject  is  introduced  by  the  violas  and  answered 
a fifth  higher  by  the  second  violins.  There  is  next  a four 
measure  extension  after  which  the  subject  appears  in  the  cello 
with  an  extension.  It  is  answered  in  the  dominant  by  the 
first  violin.  Five  more  entries  of  subject,  answer,  subject, 
answer,  and  subject  appear  at  closer  intervals  in  the  double 
bass,  second  violin,  first  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  respec- 
tively, Each  is  at  the  distance  of  one  measure  from  the  other. 
There  is  no  true  ccuntersubject.  Free  contrapuntal  lines 
are  based  mainly  on  motifs  from  the  subject  with  a few  new 
ideas.  The  end  of  the  exposition  is  really  a stretto  of 
both  subject  and  answer  which  leads  to  a transition  in  unison 
strings.  The  development  is  for  woodwind  alone.  After  five 
measures  of  tossing  fragments  of  the  subject  about,  the  bas- 
soon sets  up  a continuous  eighth  note  counterpoint.  The  theme 
is  divided  in  imall  parts  among  the  oboes,  English  horn,  end 
clarinet.  The  third  part,  the  climax,  is  scored  for  both  wood* 
wind  and  strings.  This  part  consists  of  a canon  between  the 
first  violins,  doubled  by  the  violas,  and  the  second  violins, 
doubled  by  the  cello,  A free  eighth  note  counterpoint  is 
played  underneath  the  canon  which  serves  as  a transition  to 
the  last  part  of  the  entire  overture.  This  is  based  on  the 
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"call  to  play11  of  the  first  section  with  some  new  material, 
Schuman  furnishes  yet  one  more  example  of  a fugue  using 
extensions  in  the  exposition.  The  third  movement  of  his 
String  Quartet  No,  II  is  a fugue.  Preceded  hy  an  introduc- 
tion of  three  chords,  the  exposition  starts  with  a presentar* 
tion  of  the  subject  by  the  viola.  This  is  answered  by  the 
second  violin  a fifth  higher.  There  is  an  extension  before 
the  first  violin  restates  the  subject.  The  second  violin 
plays  a countersubject  and  the  viola  a free  counterpoint, 
pizzicato.  The  final  answer  occurs  in  the  cello,  again  a 
fifth  higher,  A free  episode  on  the  material  of  the  exposi- 
tion serves  as  a codetta,  There  is  a second  exposition  which 
seems  at  first  glance  to  be  the  beginning  of  a second  fugue 
turning  the  work  into  a double  fugue.  Actually,  the  second 
subject  has  the  same  pitch  outline  of  the  first  but  is 
presented  in  different,  more  even,  rhythms.  It  is  the  first 
subject  in  notes  of  larger  denomination  and  of  a smoother 
and  more  legato  character  than  the  rather  jumpy  first  sub- 
ject, Even  the  countersubject  resembles  the  countersubject 
of  the  first  exposition.  The  introductory  three  chords  also 
appear  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  exposition,  The  second 
subject  is  introduced  by  the  second  violin  which  proceeds  to 
the  countersubject  while  the  cello  plays  the  answer  a fifth 
lower.  An  extension  is  inserted  after  which  the  viola  states 


1,  Cf,  Chapter  I,  Ex.  9,  pp,  57-3, 


the  subject  again*  Still  another  extension  occurs  and,  then, 
the  answer  is  played  by  the  first  violin*  Thus,  it  would 
seem  the  second  exposition  is  a variant  of  the  first 
showing  its  opposite  character.  The  development  begins  with 
canonic  imitation  on  material  from  both  subjects.  The  three 
chords  appear  again  in  a fortississimo  climax.  Another  canon 
occurs  on  the  first  subject  at  the  octave  and  half  measure 
for  five  measures  between  the  viola  and  second  violin.  The 
first  violin  reiterates  the  answer  from  the  first  exposition. 
After  the  repetition  of  the  three  chords  again,  there  is  a 
free  episode  leading  to  the  climax.  Here,  the  first  sub- 
ject is  presented  in  augmented  fora,  fortissiesimo. 

. A free  passage  based  on  the  first  subject,  another  presenter 
tion  of  the  three  chords,  and  the  augmentation  of  the  first 
three  notes  of  the  firat  subject  end  the  fugue. 

Most  of  the  double  fugues  written  today  have  the  same  schame,  The 
first  exposition  is  presented  and  developed.  Then,  a second  exposition 
on  the  new  theme  is  heard  and  subsequently  developed.  The  climax  may 
be  based  on  one  or  both  themes.  The  double  fugue  with  both  subjects 
presented  simultaneously  in  the  first  exposition  is  comparatively 
rare  in  modern  American  music, 

Ernest  Bloch* s fugue  which  forms  the  fourth  movement  of 


his  Symphony  In  C sharp  minor  is  a double  fugue  of  the  first 
type.  The  subject  is  presented  by  the  violas  and  horns  and  is 
answered  in  the  dominant  by  the  first  violin  and  clarinet. 


There  is  a regular  countersub ject  that  io  maintained  through- 
out the  exposition*  Another  presentation  of  the  answer  by 
the  cellos,  basses,  and  bassoons  is  heard.  The  ensuing 
development  is  episodic  and  a free  play  on  the  material  of 
the  exposition.  At  this  point,  a second  exposition  with  a 
new  short  theme  is  introduced  turning  the  work  into  a double 
fugue.  The  viola  and  oboe  present  the  subject,  the  viola 
and  flute  the  answer  a fifth  higher,  the  viola  and  bassoon 
the  subject  again,  and  the  viola  and  flute  the  answer  once 
more,  A second  development  follows  and  builds  up  to  the 
climax.  Here,  the  first  subject  is  played  in  an  unison 
fortissimo  passage.  After  it  is  developed  for  a while, 
it  is  played  again  by  the  trombones  and  bassoons.  The 
first  and  second  subjects  are  heard  simultaneously  and  are 
followed  by  a long  coda. 

Of  similar  construction  is  the  last  movement  of  Aaron 
Copland* s First  Symphony,  This  combines  elements  of  the 
fugue  with  sonata  form.  The  vio.las,  soli,  play  a theme  for 
twelve  measures.  Then,  they  begin  the  fugue  using  the  same 
theme.  It  is  shortened,  however,  to  only  the  first  few  meas- 
ures and  altered  slightly  as  the  first  entry  of  the  fugue. 
Half  of  the  cellos  play  the  answer  an  augmented  fourth  lower. 
Only  the  first  one  end  three-quarters  measures  of  the  subject 
are  next  presented  by  the  second  violins.  The  answer  is 
stated  by  the  first  violins  and  is  shortened  to  the  first 
two  and  three-quarters  measures.  Then,  one  half  of  the 
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celloB  play  the  subject  reduced  to  the  first  one  and  three- 

quarters  measures  and  are  answered  by  the  double  basses* 

The  entries  show  that  only  the  first  three  notes  are  kept 

intact  and  they  gi\'e  the  effect  of  stretti*  These  three 

notes  are  the  motto  on  which  the  entire  symphony  is  based. 

The  development  section  which  follows  employs  the  three 

note  motto  in  quicker  time  values.  Then,  the  second  fugue 

begins  in  more  rapid  notes.  There  are  three  entries:  the 

subject  in  the  cello,  the  answer  a perfect  fourth  higher  in 

the  viola,  and  the  subject  again  in  the  first  violin,  all 

above  a repeated  bass.  Much  development  of  the  two  themes 

now  takes  place*  There  is  a fortississimo  climax  at  the 

1 

end  with  the  three  note  figure  augmented. 

The  "Dance"  in  Roy  Harris1 2  Soliloquy  and  Dance  for 

viola  and  piano  is  pictured  by  Paul  Rosenfeld  as  a ‘'double 

2 

fugue  on  gigue-like  subjects,"  He  also  states: 

"The  themes  not  only  in  the  diversions  and  the 
stretti,  but.  even  in  the  recapitulation,  are  sub- 
jected to  steady  transformations,  A kind  of  Ker- 
mess©  by  the  peasant-Breughel,  this  joyous  double 
fugue, 

Another  writer,  Bemi  Gassman,  criticizes  the  validity 
of  the  term  double  fugue  as  applied  to  some  of  Harris* 
fugues: 


1,  Cf,  Chapter  I,  p,  56,  and  Chapter  III,  p,  157* 

2,  Rosenfeld,  Paul,  Musical  Quarterly,  Vol*  25,  p,  379, 
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"The  leviathan  subject  that  Roy  Harris  ha3 
undertaken  in  hie  new  piece.  The  American  Creed, 
is  presented  in  two  succinct  movements;  Free  to 
Dream,  a fantasy,  and  Free  to  Build,  *a  double 
fugue  in  which,1  Harris  says,  *the  first  subject 
formed  on  Whitman* e sentence,  "The  Modern  Man  1 
Sing,"  is  treated  in  an  extended  stretto  style  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  second  subject*1 
Let  me  not  be  presumed  to  think  slightingly  of 
Mr.  Harris*  achievement;  but  in  the  double  fugue, 
as  in  the  fugal  section  of  his  Symphony  No,  3,  he 
again  baffles  our  homespun  efforts,  A sketchy 
fugato  is  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  a fugue, 
and  a double  fugue  only  makes  matters  that  much 
worse*  I feel  that  there  is  mere  truth  in  the 
verisimilitudes  of  his  programs  than  in  the  ^ 
structural  significance  of  the  musical  result." 

In  the  Symphony  No*  III,  after  three  sections  described  by 

Harris  as  "Tragic,"  "Lyric,"  and  "Pastoral,"  respectively, 

there  is  a fourth  section  which  Harris  calls  "Fugue  - 
2 

dramatic*"  The  first  part  of  this  fugue  consists  of 
repetitions  of  a strong  rhythmic  theme  with  the  brass  and 
percussion  predominating.  The  entire  second  section  of  the 
fugue,  the  middle  part,  is  canonic*  There  is  a two-part 
canon  between  three  trombones  and  three  trumpets  for 
twenty-seven  measures.  The  canon  continues  between  four 
horns  and  three  trumpets  doubled  by  the  trombones*  The 
whole  canon  is  based  on  the  fugue  theme  with  an  added  accom- 
paniment figure  in  the  woodwind*  For  the  next  twenty*»6ight 


1*  Gessman,  Remi,  "Milhaud,  Carpenter,  and  Harris  in  Chicago." 
Modern  Music,  Nov.-Dee.  1940,  p.  44, 

2*  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Program  Notes  of  Oct.  28,  1939* 
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measures,  there  is  much  imitative  interweaving  in  the  wood- 
winds* Still  another  canon  occurs  in  the  strings  joined  by 
the  woodwind*  Tnis  last  canon  serves  as  a link  to  the 

climax  and  continues  above  and  below  the  restatement  of  the 

1 

subject* 

The  double  fugue  in  Harris*  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  string 
orchestra  shows  greater  contrapuntal  complications*  The  sub- 
ject is  stated  by  the  viola  and  answered  by  the  first  violin 
a fifth  higher*  Another  instance  of  shifted  rhythm  occurs 
here  as  the  answer  starts  on  the  third  beat  of  the  measure 
instead  of  the  first.  The  original  subject  reappears  in 
the  cello*  The  answer  is  in  shifted  rhythm  but  begins  on 
the  same  note  as  the  subject  instead  of  a fifth  higher. 

After  a short  episode,  there  is  another  entry  in  the  viola 
in  thirds  and  in  the  shifted  rhythm  of  the  answer,  A brief 
and  free  variation  is  followed  by  another  presentation  of 
the  answer  by  the  viola.  The  second  fugue,  characterized  by 
the  use  of  eighth  notes,  starts  with  the  subject  in  the 
viola*  The  first  violin  answers  at  a fourth  while  the 
second  violin  plays  a free  part.  The  subject  next  appears 
in  the  viola  answered  by  the  cello,  both  entries  being  in 
shifted  rhythm,  A development  section  based  on  the  subject 
and  some  new  material  lead  to  the  climax*  With  the  themes 
of  the  second  fugue  in  the  background,  the  subject  of  the 


1*  For  analyses  of  the  canons  in  this  work  cf.  Chapter  I,  pp.  49-50, 


first  fugue  is  played  by  the  cello,  forte.  There  is 
next  a canon  at  the  octave  and  three  beats  between  the 
first  and  second  violins.  A combination  of  the  themes 
of  both  fugues  occurs  in  a development  section.  The 
theme  of  the  second  fugue  is  presented  fortissimo# 

After  a short  stretto  on  the  theme  of  the  first 

fugue  with  three  entries,  the  subject  of  the  first  fugue 

is  heard  in  octaves  for  the  conclusion. 

In  his  Passacaglia  and  Fugue  for  organ,  Gardner  Head, 
uses  a four-part  fugue  with  two  subjects  presented  simul- 
taneously, one  of  which  is  the  theme  of  the  preceding 
Passacaglia#  ^he  tenor  voice  states  the  first  subject 
which  is  the  first  half  of  the  PassAcaglia  theme*  At  the 
same  time,  the  alto  plays  the  second  subject#  This  is 
one  of  the  few  examples  in  modern  American  music  of  a. 
double  fugue  with  both  subjects  played  together  at  the  very 
beginning.  The  first  subject  is  answered  by  the  soprano  a 
fifth  higher  and  the  second  subject  is  repeated  by  the  alto 
as  an  answer  also  a fifth  higher#  The  tenor  continues 
with  the  counter subject  which  ic  derived  from  the  second 
subject#  A measure  of  extension,  based  on  the  last  half  of 
the  second  subject,  is  inserted  before  the  next  presentation 
of  the  first  subject  by  the  pedal  and  of  the  second  subject 
by  the  soprano.  The  two  inner  voices  play  free  contrapuntal 
lines  derived  melodically  and  rhythmically  from  the  second 
subject#  The  first  answer  next  occurs  in  the  tenor  in  the 


« 
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dominant  with  the  second  answer  in  the  pedal  also  in  the 
dominant,  while  the  soprano  states  the  original  countersub- 
ject  and  the  alto  plays  a free  line*  A little  extension  of 
one  measure,  based  on  a motif  from  the  countersubject,  closes 
the  exposition*  In  the  development,  combinations  of  the 
first  and  second  subjects  and  the  counter subject,  both  in 
full  and  in  part,  are  simultaneously  woven  together*  Th9 
first  subject  is  presented  in  diminution  while  all  the  mo- 
tifs undergo  much  transformation*  Free  lines  in  continuous 
sixteenth  notes  hover  above  the  two  subjects  in  their  new 
forms.  The  development  reaches  a peak  with  an  altered 
version  of  the  first  answer  in  the  soprano,  a complimentary 
line  to  the  soprano  in  the  alto,  a continuous  line  of  six- 
teenth notes  moving  mostly  by  scale  step  in  the  tenor,  and 
a long  sustained  pedal  on  MEM  in  the  bass*  A recapitulation 
follows  in  inversion*  The  first  subject,  originally- 
played  by  the  alto,  is  now  placed  above  the  second  subject 
presented  by  the  tenoj  which  is  an  example  of  double  counter- 
point* The  exposition  continues  with  the  first  answer  in  the 
soprano,  the  second  answer  in  the  alto,  and  the  countersub- 
ject in  the  tenor*  A two  measure  extension  is  inserted  and 
contains  a continuous  sixteenth  note  pattern  in  the  soprano 
and  a continuous  eighth  note  scale  motif  in  the  tenor.  This 
is  followed  by  the  presentation  of  the  second  subject  in  the 
soprano.  The  tenor  and  pedal  imitate  9ach  other  at  the 
octave  and  one  beat  on  the  first  subject,  A fortissimo  si»- 
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teenth  note  pattern  is  set  up  in  tenths  between  the  soprano 
and  alto*  Below  this,  the  pedal,  also  fortissimo,  plays 
the  first  subject*  The  coda  contains  the  first  subject  in 
the  pedal*  It  is  played  fortissimo  and  augmented,  one  note 
to  e measure,  with  free  contrapuntal  lines  based  on  the  sec- 
ond subject  above  it  in  the  upper  voices.  The  fugue  ends 
fortississino*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that *the  basic 
motion  of  sixteenth  notes  is  maintained,  practically  all 
the  way  through  the  greater  part  of  the  fugue. 

Triple  fugues  are  occasionally  employed*  Usually,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  double  fugue,  the  three  subjects  are  presented  separately,  one  by 
one.  Each  has  its  own  exposition  and,  later,  the  themes  are  combined, 
»allingford  Riegger's  own  analysis  of  his  Prelude  and 
Fugue  indicates  that  it  is  a triple  fugue  for  he  describe s 

three  subjects:  one  for  the  strings,  one  for  the  woodwind, 

1 

and  one  for  the  brass,  with  an  occasional  shift  of  roles* 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

"VJhen  the  fugue  is  fairly  well  under  way  an 
atonal  and  many-voiced  chorale  is  announced  in 
the  violins,  pianissimo,  while  the  fugal  themes 
continue  their  sharply  rhythmic  progress.  After 
a brief  interim  the  chorale  reappears  in  inverted 
form,  still  in  the  background,  played  this  time 
by  the  brass  and  woodwinds,  the  fugue  continuing 
restlessly  in  many  kinds  of  etretti.  Meanwhile 
the  organ  weaves  into  the  polyphonic  texture, 
threading  its  way  among  the  higher  woodwinds  or 
lower  strings,  but  not  asserting  itself  positive- 
ly till  near  the  close,  where  against  the  fortis- 
simo agitation  of  the  entire  orchestra  it  atones 


1*  Cowell,  H,  American  Composers  on  American  Music,  p*  73 
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the  broad  strains  of  the  chorale,  overwhelming  the 
warring  rhythms  of  strings,  winds,  and  percussion, 

• • • • « Wherever  possible,  color  is  used  to  off- 
set the  mechanical  working  out  of  counterpoint* 

Thus  the  second  subject  (for  woodwinds)  is  itself 
composed  of  three  parallel  moving  parts,  while  at 
the  beginning  of  the  coda  (before  the  final  appear- 
ance of  the  chorale)  four-part  counterpoint  becomes 
the  slow  contrapuntal  movement  of  four  different 
sets  of  Mchord  blocks, H each  containing  four  to 
twelve  different  tones  as  follows:  horns  and  cellos 

four,  violins  and  violas  3ix,  organ  seven,  brass 
and  woodwinds  twelve, '*1 

Boy  Harris  also  describes  the  last  movement  of  his  Fifth 
Symphony  as  a triple  fugue: 

HIhe  last  movement  is  structural  in  materials 
and  form.  This  movement  is  a triple  fugue  in  three 
sections,  A,  B,  and  C,  At  the  same  time  it  combines 
the  rondo  principle  in  that  the  opening  motif  is 
used  for  strettos  of  the  first  section  of  the  fugue, 
the  subject  of  which  is  announced  after  an  introduc- 
tion of  motif  I, 

"The  second  section  is  in  itself  a double  fugue, 
the  two  subjects  of  which  are  generated  from  the 
opening  motif.  The  last  section  further  states  and 
develops  the  materials  of  section  A and  B,  culminat- 
ing in  a broad  climax*"** 

The  third  movement,  "Fugue,"  of  Harris1 2  Quintet  is  again  a 
triple  fugue  in  which  the  three  subjects  are  introduced  and 
developed  separately.  The  fugue  begins  with  the  first  sub- 
ject stated  by  the  second  violin  and  cello  in  octaves.  It  is 
answered  a fifth  higher  by  the  first  violin  and  viola  in 
octaves  while  the  countersubject  is  played  by  the  second 
violin  and  cello,  also  in  octaves.  The  subject  occurs  again 


1,  Riegger1 s analysis  of  this  work  (which  was  not  available  to  the 
author)  is  quoted  from  an  article  on  Riegger  by  Adolph  Weiss  in 
American  Composers  on  American  Music,  p0  73,  edited  by  Henry  Cowell, 

2,  Harris1  analysis  of  his  symphony  (which  was  not  available  to  the 
author)  is  taken  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programs  Notes 
of  Feb,  27,  1943. 


in  the  piano  with  the  counter subject  above  in  the  strings* 
Once  more,  the  answer,  a fourth  higher,  appears  in  the  piano. 
The  counter subject  is  altered  by  the  first  violin*  The 
viola,  second  violin,  and  cello  play  free  parts*  A series 
of  three  episodes,  with  statements  of  the  subject  inter- 
spersed  between  them,  follows.  In  the  first  episode,  the 
first  violin  and  viola  are  doubled  in  octaves  ab  are  the 
second  violin  and  cello.  To  double  instruments  in  an  over- 
lapping fashion  seems  to  be  a favorite  device  of  Harris  but 
this  method  naturally  prevents  four  independent  contrapuntal 
parts  in  the  strings.  There  is  a sequential  feeling  about 
this  episode  and  many  imitative  entries  in  stretto  are 
heard.  While  the  subject  returns  in  the  piano,  the  altered 
counter subject  appears  in  the  viola  and  cello.  The  first 
and  second  violins  play  free  parts.  There  is  still  another 
statement  of  the  subject  by  the  first  violin,  Free  material 
occurs  in  the  piano  and  a counter subject  in  the  viola  and 
cello.  The  next  episode  employs  consecutive  fifths, 
sequences,  and  canonic  treatment  and  is  followed  by  a 
statement  of  the  subject  by  the  first  violins,  transposed  a 
second  higher.  The  subject  also  appears  in  the  cello  and 
viola,  a fifth  higher,  and  is  followed  by  another  episode. 

The  whole  first  part  of  this  fugue  may  bp  summed  up  as  a 
series  of  statements  of  the  subject  and  three  episodes  of 
a stretto  character.  The  middle  section,  marked  “Tempo 
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G-iuBto,'1  introduces  the  second  subject  against  a six- 
eight  version  of  the  first.  The  new  theme  has  a twelve- 
tone  construction,  A two-part  style  of  writing,  like  a 
Bach  invention,  is  maintained  for  a little  while.  Imi- 
tation, free  passages  based  on  both  subjects,  short 
canons,  more  entries  of  the  first  subject  slightly  altered, 
and  consecutive  fifths  are  uGed  frequently  in  this  section, 

A third  subject  enters  against  the  second  subject  in  the 
viola.  The  development  that  follows  is  extended  and  in 
stretto  style.  After  octaves  in  continuous  sixteenth  notes 
and  consecutive  fifths  in  the  piano,  the  first  subject  is 
restated.  Another  short  canon  follows  and  the  fugue  closes 
with  the  first  subject  presented  again,  altered  and  augmen- 
ted. 

The  fugue  has  found  its  way  into  the  opera  too.  Here,  it  has  been 
used  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  dramatic  action. 

The  first  scene  of  Act  I in  George  Gershwin* s opera 
Porgy  and  Bess  contains  the  well  known  HCrap  Game  Fugue,11 
When  Gershwin  wished  to  use  a contrapuntal  style,  the  result 
is  often  polypheny  of  unusual  spontaneity.  Contrary  to 
the  opinions  of  some  critics  who  state  that  Gershwin  had  no 
academic  skill  and  could  not  write  extended  compositions  be- 
cause of  this  fact,  there  aae  passages  here  and  there  in  his 

works  that  show  artistic  manipulation  of  contrapuntal  materi- 

1 

al. 


1,  Cf,  Gershwin’s  canons  described  in  Chapter  I,  pp,  48-9,  63,  and  in 

Chapter  VII,  p,  257, 
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The  first  scene  in  the  opera  is  an  excellent  example  of 
this.  After  the  introduction,  a piano  solo  in  the  jazz 
blues  style,  and  the  lullaby,  H Summer  time,**  the  crap  game 
begins.  Here,  at  times,  five  and  six  lines  are  interwoven 
simultaneously.  Each  still  maintains  its  independence.  At 
one  point,  the  crap  game  themes  progress  with  their  own 
accompaniment  while  the  lullaby  is  sung  above  them.  After 
the  song  "A  Woman  is  a Sometime  Thing,"  there  is  an  orches- 
tral interlude  in  fugato  just  before  the  entrance  of  Peter, 
the  honey  man,  (Ex,  31) 

Ex.  31 


3 

As  the  plot  unfolds,  the  number  of  melodic  lines 
increases,  Porgy  enters;  the  game  continues;  Bess  and 
Crown  join;  there  is  drinking;  the  excitement  grows  us 
Crown  gets  drunk;  and  a fight  is  seen  to  be  near  at  hand. 
When  the  fight  actually  breaks  out,  there  are  twelve  in- 
dependent parts  proceeding  at  once  in  this  climaxj  As  the 
voices  cease  and  the  fight  becomes  serious,  the  orchestra 
continues  the  fugue  which  serves  as  background  to  the 
fight.  (Ex,  32) 


Obviously,  this  is  no  Mrun  of  the  mill"  type  of  fugue# 

Like  the  preceding  sections,  it  consists  of  independent 
figures  treated  imitatively  at  times,  but  more  often  wending 
their  individual  ways  as  do  the  characters  on  the  stage.  It 
ia  a long  fugue  proceeding  up  to  the  actual  killing  of 
Bobbins  by  Crown.  The  fugal  lines  are  resumed  as  orches- 
tral interludes  between  the  dialogue.  Frightened,  the 
people  flee  before  the  police  arrive  and  Bess  is  left 
alone  and  unwanted.  Here,  the  exposition  of  the  fugue  re- 
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turne,  transposed  and  slightly  altered.  The  scene  ends  as 
Bess  finds  shelter  in  the  house  of  Porgy,  Although  there 
are  many  purely  homophonic  sections  interested  mainly  in 
Gershwin* s fluent  melodies,  the  greater  portion  of  this 
scene  is  concerned  with  the  fugue  and  the  other  polyphonic 
passages  which  preceded  it. 


There  are  many  other  fugues  written  by  contemporary 
American  composers,  Ernest  Bacon  has  composed  a Prelude 
and  Fugue,  a Pantasy  and  Fugue,  and  a Symphonic  Fugue,  all 
for  orchestra,  Henry  Brant  has  written  a Prelude  and  Fugue 
for  orchestra.  There  is  a Hymn  and  Fugging  Tune  by  Henry 
Cowell,  David  Diamond* s Concerto  for  chamber  orchestra 
contains  two  fugues.  The  same  composer  has  also  written 
a Prelude  and  Fugue  for  piano.  Another  Prelude  and  Fugue, 
this  time  for  string  quartet,  was  written  by  Samuel  Gard- 
ner, The  jazz  influence  has  been  introduced  by  Morton 
Gould*  s Chorale  and  Fugue  in  Jazz,  Hay  Green  has  written 
a Prelude  and  Fugue  for  piano  and  a Prelude  and  Fugue  for 
orchestra.  Besides  the  many  fugues  already  mentioned  by 
Roy  Harris,  there  is  also  a Proludc  and  Fugue  for  strings 
and  trumpets.  His  String  Quartet  No,  III  consists  cf  four 
preludes  and  fugues.  The  finales  of  his  Trio  and  Sixth 
Symphony  are  again  fugues,  Herbert  Inch's  Answers  to  a 
Questionnaire  is  written  as  a set  of  orchestral  variations 
of  which  one  is  a brief  fugue,  Robert  McBride  has  written 





a Prelude  find.  Fugue  for  string  quartet*  A double  fugue 


occurs  in  Harold  Morris*  Trio  Ho,  II*  A Fantasy  and 
Fugue  has  been  written  by  Wallingford  Riegger,  William 
Sehuman  has  also  been  a prolific  user  of  the  fugue*  To 
the  examples  mentioned  above  should  be  added  the  Prelude 
and  Fugue  for  orchestra  and  the  Canon  and  Fugue  for  violin* 
cello,  and  piano*  Leo  Sowerby  has  written  a Passeeaglia, 
Interlude  and  Fugue  for  organ,  fugues  as  the  last  movements 
of  his  String  Quartet  in  G-  minor  and  Symphony  No,  II,  and 
a fugue  in  the  Variations  on  the  tune  w Sac ramen turn  Unitatis.M 
Many  fugues  have  been  composed  by  Virgil  Thomson  among  which 
arc  Variations  and  Fugues  for  organ,  Variations  and  Fugues 
on  Gospel  Hymns  for  organ,  a fugue  in  the  Sonata  da  Chieea, 
and  (as  the  third  movement  of  e Suite  for  orchestra)  a 
"Fugue H dedicated  to  Alexander  Smollene*  4dolph  Weiss  has 
contributed  a Fantasy  and  Fugue  for  organ  end  orchestra  and 
a Prelude  and  Fugue  for  orchestra.  Thus,  the  repertoire  of 
fugue b in  modern  American  music  is  seen  to  be  very  large, 

Fugato:  "A  movement  written  in  the  fugal,  imitative 

style,  but  not  technically  a fugue.  In  symphonies 
or  sonatas  a composer  often  begins  a section  of  the 
development  with  regular  fugal  entrances,  but  they 
soon  resolve  into  a more  homophonic  style  of  writing 

The  practise  of  presenting  only  the  exposition  of  a fugue,  that  is, 
the  entries  of  subject  and  answer,  without  proceeding  further  along 
fugal  lines  reached  its  peek  in  the  development  sections  of  the  sym~ 


1*  Thompson,  Oscar,  International  Cyclopedia*  p.  635, 
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phonies  of  Beethoven,  It  then  declined,  almost  falling  into  obscuri- 
ty, during  the  period  of  the  nineteenth  century  Romanticists,  Its 
revival  by  the  Neoclassicists  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  and  early 
twentieth  century  made  it  once  more  a factor  to  be  considered  by  con- 
temporary composers.  Numerous  examples  of  fugato  passages  are  found 
within  the  works  of  American  composers  such  as  Walter  Piston,  William 
Schumen,  Roger  Sessions,  Ernest  Bloch,  David  Diamond,  Douglas  Moore, 
Wallingford  Riegger,  Samuel  Barber,  Robert  Russell  Bennett,  Virgil 
Thomson,  Robert  McBride,  Roy  Harris,  and  Henry  Cowell,  Of  these  men. 
Piston  is  the  most  prolific  user  of  the  fugato  although  Schuman  and 
Sessions  also  incorporate  this  device  in  their  music  many  tiroes. 

The  most  common  type  of  fugato  is  a strict  fugal  exposition  of 
four  entries  (subject,  answer,  subject,  answer).  Expositions  of 
only  three  entries  are  also  found.  Usually,  the  answer  is  at  the 
interval  of  a perfect  fifth  or  fourth  from  the  subject,  Berber,  how- 
ever,  uses  the  interval  of  a major  third  in  his  Essay  for  orchestra, 
Bloch  the  augmented  fourth  in  his  String  Quartet,  Riegger  the  aug- 
mented fourth  in  his  Study  in  Sonority  for  ten  violins,  and  Piston 
the  diminished  fifth  in  the  String  Quartet  No,  I,  Canonic  fugati 
are  frequently  written  as,  for  example,  in  Piston's  String  Quartet 
No , I,  Often,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fugue,  there  are  extensions 
between  the  entries.  Examples  of  this  will  be  shown  in  Moore* e 
Pageant  of  P,  T,  Bamum,  Schumen* s Concerto,  and  Piston* s String 
Quartet  No,  I and  Concerto  for  orchestra, 

Eor  the  most  part,  these  fugati  are  used  in  the  development 
sections  of  a movement.  Here,  they  provide  further  working  out  of 


the  thematic  material. 


In  the  first  movement  of  Piston* 6 Suite  for  orches- 
tra, the  development  of  the  first  theme  contains  a fugato 
with  five  entrances,  The  cellos,  divisi,  state  the  theme 
and  are  answered  by  the  violas,  divisi,  a fourth  higher. 

The  divided  second  violins  present  the  two-part  subject 
still  another  perfect  fourth  higher.  Again,  the  divided 
first  violins  play  the  subject  still  another  fourth  higher. 
The  last  entrance  is  by  all  the  woodwinds,  (Ex.  33)  After 
further  development,  a middle  section  is  presented.  Then, 
the  recapitulation  restates  the  fugato  in  the  same  place 
and  without  alteration. 


ravid  Diamond  resorts  to  the  fugato  in  the  third  move- 


ment of  his  Symphony  ITo,  II 


IPA 


MAfter  a short  introduction  utilizing  the 
dirge-like  motif  (heard  at  the  outset  of  the  first 
movement  in  the  basses  and  tympani)  in  the  first 
movement,  there  grows  a short  theme  for  muted 
violas  (later  to  be  developed  in  the  fugatc  sec- 
tion), • • • • The  clarinet  solo  heard  in  the 
opening  is  eventually  heard  in  the  second  half  of 
the  movement  as  the  fugato  subject  played  by  the 
horns  and  strings  in  unison, "1 

Begarding  the  fugato  passage  in  his  Study  in  Sonority  for 

ten  violins,  Wallingford  Riegger  writes: 

MTke  response,  to  be  sure,  is  in  the  dominant, 
about  the  only  homage  paid  to  tradition  in  this 
work.  Elsewhere  I use  the  augmented  fourth  for 
the  response  ("Consummation")  - why  not?"2 

The  fugato  passage  to  which  Hiegger  refers  has  two  entries. 

The  subject  is  stated  by  the  ninth  and  tenth  violins  and  is 

answered  by  the  seventh  and  eighth  violins  in  the  dominant, 

(Ex,  34) 


Ex,  34 


The  third  movement  of  Robert  Russell  Bennett* £ 

Abraham  Lincoln,  called  "His  humor  and  his  weakness, M has  as 
its  first  theme  a melddy  in  continuous  sixteenth  notes  with 
a pizzicato  eighth  note  accompaniment.  This  gives  the  feeling 


1,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Brogram  Notes  of  Oct,  14,  1944, 

2,  Quoted  from  a letter  to  the  author  from  the  composer. 
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of  perpetual  motion.  The  theme  is  stated  softly  several 
times.  Then,  there  is  a four-part  fugato  based  on  a var- 
iant  of  this  sixteenth  note  theme.  It  is  marked  "forte 
marcatcM  and  dies  down  to  "mezzopiano, " This  is  used  as 
a development  of  the  first  theme.  The  subject  is  stated 
by  the  second  violin,  answered  by  the  first  violin  a sec- 
ond above,  restated  by  the  viola  a third  below  the  first 
violin,  and  answered  again  by  the  cello  a fifth  below  the 

viola.  The  entries  commence  in  the  same  way,  characterized 

* 

by  an  accented  leap  of  an  octave,  but  continue  differently 
in  independent  four-part  counterpoint. 

In  the  last  section  of  the  Overture  tb  the  School  for 
Scandal  Samuel  Barber  employs  a four-part  fugato  in  the 
spiccato  strings.  This  section  contains  a return  of  the 
triplet  figure  used  in  the  first  section.  The  fugato  theme 
is  stated  by  the  first  violin  and  answered  a perfect  fourth 
below  by  the  second  violin.  The  viola  presents  the  theme  a 
second  below  the  second  violin  and-  then  the  cello  plays  it 
a sixth  below  the  viola.  While  the  strings  continue  in  trip- 
let lines,  the  woodwinds  double  them.  The  woodwinds,  how- 
ever, enter  after  rests  so  that  they  give  the  appearance  of 
being  fugato  entrances  even  though  they  are  doubling  con- 
tinuous parts.  These  imitative  fragments  continue  in  the 
woodwinds  and  the  Overture  closes  in  a joyous  mood. 

At  the  "Allegro  Mol  to"  in  his  Symphony  in  One  Movement, 
Barber  uses  fugato  entries  on  his  theme.  The  first  violin 
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plays  the  subject  and  is  answered  a minor  third  lower  by 
tho  second  violin*  The  cello  next  takes  the  theme  a perfect 
fifth  lower  than  the  second  violin* 

The  uses  of  the  fugato  in  modern  American  music  correspond  to  those 
of  the  canon.  In  similar  fashion  it  is  frequently  employed  as  a 
link  between  the  sections  of  a movement* 

Henry  Cowell  has  resorted  to  polyphonic  forms  and 
devices  only  occasionally*  He  has  had  recourse  to  the 
fugato  with  four  entries  in  two  of  his  works*  In  the  Or- 
chestersfr&ck  ( Synchrony) , there  is  a fugato  in  the  third 
part  of  the  movement  on  a quarter  note  figure  which  was 
gradually  evolved  from  the  preceding  sections*  There  are 
three  regular  entries,  each  a perfect  fifth  lower  than  the 
last*  The  fourth  entry  is  on  the  3ame  note  as  the  first* 
(Ex,  35)  The  fugato  serves  as  a link  to  the  last  part  of 
the  work,  marked  "Piu  raosso,"  This  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
coda,  is  based  upon  the  material  of  the  fugato,  and  rises 
to  a fortisBiseimo  ending* 


h Ex,  35 
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In  the  first  movement  of  William  Schumann  String 
Quartet  No,  II,  a four*-part  fugato  leads  to  the  recapitu- 
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lation  of  the  movement,  fhe  second  violin  introduces  the 
fugato  subject  and  is  answered  by  the  first  violin  a per- 
fect fifth  higher*  After  a four  measure  extension,  the 
viola  plays  the  subject  again.  Then,  there  is  still  another 
entry  of  the  subject  in  the  cello# 

The  "Finale"  of  Ernest  Eloch's  String  Quartet  is,  like 
the  rest  of  the  work,  very  programmatic.  Continuous  changes 
in  both  mood  and  tempo  take  place  at  the  beginning  of  the 
movement.  There  is  a "Vivace,"  then  an  "Aesai  lento,"  a 
return  to  the  "Viva.ce,"  a "Moderato  misterioso"  leading  to 
an  "Andante,"  end  finally  the  fast,  main  part  of  the  move- 
ment# A lament  follows  "in  which  the  composer  expresses  his 

1 

nostalgia  for  his  distant  Europe,"  This  is  followed,  in 
turn,  by  a vivace  fugato  passage,  again  marked  "misterioso*" 
(Ex*  36)  The  fugato  leads  to  a climax  in  which  the  subject 
of  the  fugato  is  used  fortissimo  as  the  main  melody  in 
strong  passages.  The  triplet  and  eighth  note  figure,  played 
first  by  the  cello  and  then  by  the  viola  in  the  fugato,  re- 
appears as  a steady  drumbeat*  The  movement  closes  softly* 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  feeling  of  strain  and  longing 
is  preserved  by  the  presentation  of  the  answer  at  the  unusual 
interval  of  the  augmented  fourth  in  the  fugato* 


1,  Toronto  Saturday  Night,  April  29,  1933* 
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Ex#  36 
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The  fugato  has  been  employed  as  a cadenza#  This  U9e,  again,  corres- 

1 

ponds  to  that  of  the  two-  and  threo-part  cannons. 

There  is  a novel  use  of  the  fugato  ir.  the  third  move- 
ment of  William  Schumann  Concerto  for  piano  and  small 
orchestra#  Before  the  recapitulation,  there  is  a piano 
cadenza  in  the  form  of  a four- part  fugato#  (Ex.37)  The 
exposition  is  regular,  the  answer  appearing  each  time  a 
perfect  fifth  lower  than  the  subject#  There  are,  however, 
two  measure  extensions  between  the  second  and  third  en- 
trances, and  the  third  and  fourth  entrances*  This  proce- 
dure was  frequently  employed  in  Schumanfs  fugues  described 
above#  In  this  fugato,  shifted  rhythm  is  also  used.  Each 
time  the  answer  is  stated,  it  commences  on  the  last  half 
of  the  measure  instead  of  the  first. 


1#  Cf.  Chapter  I,  pp#  61-2# 


Ex,  37 


As  in  the  case  of  the  canon,  other  parte  may  continue  simultaneously 
with  the  fugato  even  though  they  do  not  share  in  it.  Often,  the 
fugato  may  be  combined  with  an  ostinato. 

The  second  movement  of  Ernest  Bloch* s Four  Episodes 
for  chamber  orchestra  is  called  "Obsession."  The  first 
section  is  based  on  an  ostinato  while  the  middle  section 
is  marked  "rugate"  by  the  composer.  There  are  four  entries. 
The  first  is  played  by  the  viola  and  horn  and  is  answered 
by  the  first  and  second  violins  a fifth  higher.  The  piano, 
cello,  and  bass  repeat  the  subject  a minor  third  higher 
than  its  original  presentation  and  are  answered  by  the 
flute,  oboeb  and  clarinet  a perfect  fifth  higher.  The 
theme,  marcato  in  character,  is  then  presented  in  canon. 
Later,  the  fugato  themes  are  blended  with  the  themes  of 
the  ostinato  passages  which  constituted  the  first  portion 
of  the  movement.  Thus,  a third  part  is  formed  that  com- 
bines the  first  two. 

In  the  third  movement  of  Samuel  Earber*s  Symphony 
Mo,  II,  there  is  a short  fugato  at  the  "Allegro  Mol to"  on 

a "relentless  bass"  that  is  repeated  throughout  the  orches- 

1 

tra  in  subsequent  variations. 

Besides  being  a method  of  thematic  development,  the  fugato  also 
serves  as  a means  of  variation  in  passacaglias  and  other  variation 
forms. 


1,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Program  Notes  of  March  4,  1944, 
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Walter  PistonTs  Concerto  for  orchestra  contains  a 
fugato  in  the  thii'd  variation  of  the  passacaglia  that  forms 
the  third  movement.  The  fugato  is  in  the  strings  while  the 
double  bass  plays  a version  of  the  bass  theme  in  ostinato 
fashion.  Each  time  the  figure  is  repeated,  it  begins  on  a 
different  part  of  the  measure.  Above  the  ostinato,  the 
viola  presents  the  fugato  subject  and  is  answered  by  the  sec- 
ond violin  a perfect  fifth  higher.  The  first  violin  restates 
the  subject  and  is  answered,  again  in  the  dominant,  by  the 
cello*  (Ex,  38)  Thus,  Piston  combines  fugato  and  ostinato 
in  the  variation  of  the  passacaglia. 


In  the  middle  of  the  third  variation  in  Roy  Harris1 
Three  Variations  on  a Theme  for  string  quartet,  a four- 
part  fugato  is  introduced.  The  subject  is  another  version 
of  the  Theme  and  i3  presented  by  the  cello,  Hforte  mar cat o," 
The  answer  appears  in  the  viola  a perfect  fourth  higher. 
While  the  second  violin  restates  the  subject,  a ninth 
higher  than  the  viola,  the  viola  presents  a new  line  of 
dotted  half  notes  in  trills.  The  cello  continues  the 
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countersubject  it  had  under  the  previous  answer  by  the 
viola.  There  was  an  extension  of  one  measure  before  this 
entry  and  there  is  now  a two  measure  extension  after  it. 

The  laBt  statement  of  the  subject,  two  octaves  higher  than 
originally  presented  by  the  cello,  occurs  in  the  first  vi- 
olin, At  the  same  time,  the  second  violin  playe  a new  line 
in  eighth  notes;  the  viola  resumes  its  trills;  q.nd  the 
cello  continues  the  same  figure  of  the  countereubject. 

After  a short  contrapuntal  episode,  the  more  homophonic 
variations  rise  to  a sonorous  fortississimo  close. 

The  third  movement  of  William  Schumanns  String  Quartet 
No,  III  i3  called  "Rondo  7ariations,"  One  variation  contains 
a canon  at  the  unison  and  one  measure  between  the  first  and 
second  violins.  Then,  it  is  played  a perfect  fourth  lower 
between  the  viola  and  cello  so  that  the  impression  of  a 
fugato  is  given;  each  entry  being  a two-part  canon. 
Frequently,  the  fugato  comprises  an  entire  section  of  a movement. 
The  beginning,  middle  part  or  development,  or  the  last  portion  of  the 
movement  may  be  built  from  one  fugato. 

The  first  movement,  "Boyhood  at  Bethel,"  of  Douglas 
Moore* a Pageant  of  P,T,  Barnum  starts  with  a three-part 
fugato.  The  subject  is  played  by  the  first  violin  and 
answered  by  the  viola  a perfect  fourth  lower.  There  is  an 
extension  and  then  the  theme  is  presented  once  more  by  the 
cello. 

The  Essay  for  orchestra  by  Samuel  Barber  begins  with 
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an  "Andante  sostenuto"  as  its  first  part.  Before  the  change 
to  the  second  part,  there  is  a stretto  in  the  brass  and  a 
repetition  of  the  first  theme*  The  first  theme  of  the  middle 
section,  an  "Allegro  molto,"  is  treated  imitatively  in  the 
strings  and  then  by  the  woodwinds  later  joined  by  the  piano, 
(Ex,  39)  A chromatic  counter subject  is  added  to  it  while 
the  themes  of  the  preceding  Andante  occur  in  fragments  in 
the  accompaniment*  The  whole  middle  section  is  based  on 
this  theme,  always  treated  imitatively  so  that  the  second 
part  of  the  work  is  fugal  in  character. 


39 


In  the  second  movement  of  Henry  Cowell's  Ensemble, 
there  is  a four-part  fugato,  The  movement  starts  with  a 
spiccato  scherzo,  prestissimo  and  pianissimo,  which  is 
followed  by  a trio.  The  trio  ends  with  a fortississimo 
chord,  A fugato  on  a variant  of  the  scherzo  melody  re- 
sumes the  scherzo  feeling.  The  subject  of  the  fugato  is 
first  stated  by  the  cello,  is  answered  a diminished  octave 
higher  by  the  viola,  and  is  restated  an  augmented  sixth 
higher  than  the  viola  by  the  first  violin.  It  is  anr 
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swered  again  by  the  second  violin  a diminished  sixth 
higher  than  the  first  violin,  Although  the  interval 
between  the  entries  is  irregular,  the  distance  between 
each  statement  is  always  five  measures  long. 

In  Paul  Creston*B  Suite  for  viola  and  piano,  the  fourth 
movement  is  entitled  "Tarentella, M In  the  last  part  of  the 
movement,  the  main  theme  reappears  in  the  viola  accompanied 
by  the  left  hand  of  the  piano  in  a simple  line  of  single 
notes.  As  the  viola  continues,  the  right  hand  of  the  piano 
enters  with  the  main  theme  a third  higher  than  the  viola 
played  it.  The  piano  and  viola  continue  in  the  style  of 
a two-part  fugue.  The  contrapuntal  feeling  is  preserved 
until  the  coda.  Here,  both  piano  and  viola  join  in  playing 
the  lilting  rhythmic  motif  from  the  theme  in  thirds  and 
fortissimo. 

The  second  movement  of  Walter  Pistols  String  Quartet 
No.  I begins  with  an  ’'Adagio1'  with  all  the  instruments 
muted.  The  middle  section,  marked  MModeratoM  and  without 
mutes,  is  a fugato  or  the  complete  exposition  of  a fugue. 

The  subject,  which  has  the  Game  rhythmic  scheme  as  the 
theme  of  the  first  part,  is  presented  by  the  viola  and 
answered  an  augmented  fourth  higher  by  the  second  violin. 
There  is  an  extension  of  one  measure  before  the  restatement 
of  the  subject  by  the  first  violin.  This,  in  turn,  is 
answered  by  the  cello,  still  at  the  augmented  fourth. 

The  exposition  is  strict  throughout,  maintaining  a 
regular  countersubject.  When  all  four  voices  have  entered. 
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there  is  a stretto  on  the  theme  with  four  entries  in  one 
measure  (the  original  entrances  were  three  measures  apart). 
The  answer  ie  at  a diminished  fifth,  the  enharmonic 
change  of  the  augmented  fourth  previously  used.  (Ex.  40) 


Piston  is  fond  of  the  canonic  fugato.  an  example  of 
which  appears  in  his  Concertino  for  piano  and  chamber 
orchestra.  The  first  part,  an  Allegro,  presents  the 
principal  theme  in  the  piano.  The  second  part,  another 
Allegro  hut  in  six-eight  time,  is  scherzo-like  and  consists 
of  a fugato  by  the  woodwinds.  The  bassoon  states  the  sub- 
ject and  is  answered  a perfect  fifth  higher  by  the  clarinet. 
The  oboe  plays  the  subject  still  another  perfect  fifth 
higher  and  the  flute  completes  the  exposition  by  presenting 
the  subject  at  its  original  pitch,  A slow  movement  forms 
the  next  section  of  the  work  and  is  followed  by  a recapitu- 
lation of  the  first  part.  In  the  recapitulation  of  the  sec- 
ond part,  the  fugato  occurs  again  but  it  now  has  as  its  sub- 
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ject  a variant  of  the  first  one*  The  scheme  is  the  same, 
however.  The  viola  presents  the  new  subject;  the  first 
violin  answers  it  a perfect  fifth  higher;  the  second  vio- 
lin repeats  it  still  another  perfect  fifth  higher;  and  the 
first  violin  restates  it  in  its  original  key, 

Robert  McBride  is  particularly  fond  of  both  fugato  and 

fugue.  He  has  written  a Fugato  on  a Well  Known  Theme  and 

1 

Swing  Stuff  which  is  based  on  a fugato,  William  Schuman 
has  also  written  a "Fughetta"  or  little  fugue  as  the  fourth 
movement  of  his  Quartet tino  for  bassoons. 

The  second  type  of  fugato,  a free  movement  in  fugal  style,  is 
frequently  employed.  Often,  the  fugal  treatment  alternates  with 
homophonic  passages.  The  composer  may  construct  the  movement  upon 
a series  of  fug&tl  connected  by  either  contrapuntal  or  homophonic 
episodes, 

Walter  Piston  is  a prolific  user  of  the  fugato.  The 
entire  last  moveraent  of  his  Sinfonietta  is  fugal.  Frag- 
ments of  melodies  enter  continually  giving  a fugal  im- 
pression, although  there  is  no  strict  exposition  and  the 
entering  melodies  are  not  always  the  same.  The  whole  is. 


1,  In  Oscar  Thompson* s International  Cyclopedia,  a composition  en- 
titled Fugato  for  twenty-five  instruments  (1935)  is  listed  under 
the  works  of  McBride,  In  the  questionnaire  answered  by  the  com- 
poser, however,  he  states  that  he  has  written  no  work  with  this 
title  and  refers  to  Swing  Stuff  instead. 


however,  very  contrapuntal#  The  last  section,  "un  poco  piu 
allegro,"  has  a melody  stated  by  the  viola  alone  as  at  the 
beginning  of  a fugue.  The  second  violin  enters  with  a new 
melody  end  the  first  violin  later  introduces  a third  melody* 
Finally,  the  cello  and  double  bas3  present  the  first  melody 
again*  Fugato  style  is  maintained  throughout  this  passage. 
All  three  melodies  are  related,  especially  in  rhythm#  Free 
four-part  counterpoint  continues  with  the  woodbind  and 
horns  accenting  end  outlining  a melody  against  them#  There 
is  a forte  conclusion  with  the  return  of  the  motif  from  the 
beginning  of  the  movement# 

In  No.  6,  "Devastation, " of  Virgil  Thomson's  The  Plow 
That  Broke  the  Plains,  there  is  a four-part  fugato  based  on 
the  second  theme*  The  subject  is  stated  by  the  first  horn 
and  second  violin  and  is  answered  a perfect  fourth  higher 
by  the  oboe  and  first  violin4  Then,  it  is  restated  by  the 
cello  and  bassoon  and  answered  again  a perfect  fourth  high- 
er by  the  viola  and  second  horn.  A pair  of  canonic  entries, 
which  are  answered  by  another  pair  a perfect  fourth  higher, 
follow  and  give  a stretto  effect#  Later,  there  is  another 
fugato  on  a variant  of  the  second  theme#  The  subject  is 
stated  by  the  second  trumpet,  answered  by  the  second  tron»- 
bone  a major  seventh  below,  and  restated  by  the  first  trom- 
bone# An  imitative  style  is  retained  throughout  the  move- 
ment* In  No*  2,  "Mac's  Dance,"  of  the  suite  from  the  ballet 
Filling  Station,  Thomson  uses  a four-psrt  fugato  with 
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regular  entries  (subject,  answer  a perfect  fifth  higher,  sub- 
ject, and  answer  again)  at  the  very  beginning.  Later,  there 
is  another  fugato  with  three  entries  (subject,  answer  a per-* 
feet  fifth  higher,  and  another  statement  of  the  answer). 

Still  later,  another  passage  occurs  with  the  two  entries 
in  stretto  since  they  are  now  nearer  together  and  at  a ma- 
jor third  from  one  another.  This  recurs  again,  also  at  a 
major  third.  The  material  of  the  entire  movement  is  based 
on  the  first  fugato , 

The  third  movement  of  Harris * Piano  Sonata,  a Scherzo, 
begins  like  a two-part  fugue.  The  subject  is  presented 
alone  and  answered  a perfect  fifth  lower  with  the  first 
voice  taking  a countersubject.  The  second  voice  continues 
with  the  counter subject  underneath  a free  part,  and,  then, 
the  two  voices  proceed  in  contrapuntal  interweaving.  After 
a short  transition,  the  whole  first  fugal  section  is  re- 
peated exactly.  New  parts  succeed  the  fugal  section. 

There  are,  however,  canonic  entries  of  the  motifs  in  the 
working  out  of  the  material.  The  fugal  section  reappears, 
this  time  running  into  three  and  four  voices.  After  another 
transition,  there  is  a "Presto  alia  cadenza"  and  the  move- 
ment concludes  with  a coda  marked  "Maestoso,  con  bravura," 

The  first  movement  of  Roger  Sessions1  Symphony  In  E 
minor  opens  with  a trumpet  solo.  Then,  the  third  horn 
states  the  theme  which  is  answered  a perfect  fourth  higher 
by  the  first  horn.  The  fugal  passages  which  follow  are  in 
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a free  style  with  much  contrapuntal  interweaving*  The  main 
theme  itself  is  a fugato,  In  the  recapitulation,  it  is 
stated  as  a complete  exposition.  The  first  horn  presents 
the  subject  and  is  answered  a perfect  fifth  higher  by  the 
trombone.  It  is  restated  by  the  first  oboe  and  first 
clarinet  and  is  answered  again  in  the  dominant  by  the  tuba. 
Sessions  very  often  writes  in  fugal  style.  The  first  move- 
ment of  his  String  Quartet  in  E minor  rises  quickly  from  a 
soft  and  tranquil  theme  to  a fortissimo  theme  presented  in 
fug&to  stylo*  The  subject  is  stated  by  the  viola.  Another 
melody  enters  3.  fifth  lower  in  the  cello  followed  by  the 
subject,  a tenth  higher  than  its  original  appearance,  in  the 
second  violin.  This,  in  turn,  is  answered  by  the  first 
violin  a seventh  higher  than  the  second  violin.  After  a 
short  development,  the  soft  first  theme  reappears  and 
gradually  rises  again  to  an  appassionata  fortissimo 
melody,  How,  the  fugato  reappears  in  slightly  altered  form: 
the  subject  is  stated  by  the  second  violin;  the  new 
melody  enters  again  in  the  cello;  the  subject  returns  in 
the  viola  a sixth  higher  than  its  first  entrance  and 
appears  next  in  the  first  violin  a sixth  higher  than  the 
viola.  (Ex,  41)  The  movement  of  the  individual  lines 
after  the  initial  entry  is  free,  but  highly  contrapuntal* 
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Ex,  41 


> 


In  the  third  movement  of  his  Sonata  for  violin  and 
piano*  Walter  Piston  has  used  fugal  treatment.  The  movement 
starts  with  an  arpeggiated  piano  accompaniment  under  a broad 
forte  theme  in  the  violin*  The  piano  takes  the  first  theme 
in  the  left  hand;  the  right  hand  plays  a sixteenth  note 
figure;  and  the  violin  has  a counter  theme.  After  a develop*- 
ment,  the  second  theme  appears  in  the  violin,  Hdolce,H  while 
the  piano  plays  a staccato  and  pianissimo  theme  under  it. 
There  is  a gradual  buildup  between  the  violin  and  piano  and 
a transition  until  the  first  theme  returns  a perfect  fifth 
higher  than  at  the  beginning.  After  this*  a little  fugue 
ensues.  The  piano  plays  a lively  soft  theme  and  is  answered 
by  the  violin  a perfect  fifth  higher.  Under  the  violin,  the 
piano  plays  a countersubject.  As  the  piano  restates  the  sub- 
ject in  its  original  key,  but  an  octave  lower,  the  violin 
presents  the  counter subject.  Then,  the  piano  introduces  a 
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theme  made  up  of  a fragment  of  the  subject  and  part  of  the 
counter subject  in  the  bass  while  the  violin  has  a seconds 
ary  theme*  Next,  the  piano  plays  the  secondary  theme  of 
the  triolin  in  the  left  hand  and  the  new  composite  theme 
in  the  right  hand.  The  violin  introduces  another  counts r- 
melody  against  the  themes  in  the  piano.  These  three 
melodies  are  used  in  triple  counterpoint  and  much  contra- 
puntal interweaving  takes  place.  Thie  leads  to  a passage 
in  which  the  violin  has  the  composite  theme  while  the 
right  hand  of  the  piano  plays  the  new  countermelody  and 
the  left  hand  restates  the  very  first  theme  of  the  whole 
movement.  There  is  a recapitulation  of  both  the  first 
and  second  themes  and,  finally,  an  Allegro  coda. 
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CHAPTER  III 


GROUND  BASS  AND  0 ST I NATO 

Ground  bassj  ”A  short  melodic  phrase 
(normally  from  four  to  eight  measures)  which  is 
repeated  over  and  over  again  as  a bass  line,  with 
varying  superstructures  (melodies,  harmonies) 
added  each  time  in  the  upper  parts, 


Ostinato:  "A  clearly  defined  melodic  phrase 

which  is  repeated  persistently,  usually  in  immedi- 
ate succession,  throughout  a composition  or  a sec- 
tion thereof,  "2 

In  the  works  of  contemporary  American  composers  six  distinct 
types  of  03tinato  are  clearly  discernible.  The  first  corresponds 
to  the  ”basso  ostinato”  or  ground  bass  of  the  old  masters.  The 
ground  bass  has  had  a moderate  amount  of  popularity  among  composers 
of  today  such  as  Leo  Sowerby,  Samuel  Barber,  Bernard  Rogers,  and 
Paul  Ores ton, 

Leo  Sowerby  has  employed  the  ground  bass  in  the 
”Chorale”  of  his  Suite  for  organ.  The  bass  theme  is 
presented  alone  in  the  pedal  at  the  beginning,  (Ex,  42) 


Ex,  42 
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This  four  measure  melody  is  repeated  seventeen  times  in 
all.  After  its  initial  presentation  alone,  the  melody  is 
played  twice  with  foui— part  contrapuntal  harmony  above  it 


1,  Apel,  Willi,  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music,  p,  311, 


2,  Ibid,  pp.  546-7, 
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in  simple  lines  of  half  notes  and.  quarter  notes.  On  the 
next  repetition,  five-part  harmony  is  used.  Six-part  haJ>- 
mony  appears  over  the  bass  theme  next  and  a fortissimo  is 
reached.  This  is  succeeded  by  3cft  two-part  counterpoint 
above  the  bass.  The  motion  of  quarter  notes  and  half  notes 
is  still  maintained.  The  next  repetition  resembles  the 
last  but  with  three-part  counterpoint  above  the  theme.  The 
same  scheme  is  retained  in  the  next  presentation  but  an 
inner  line  of  thirds  in  half  notes  is  added.  Above  the  bass, 
a pianissimo  solo  melody  appears  in  the  soprano  with  chords 
moving  in  contrapuntal  lines  in  the  lower  manual.  The  next 
repetition  is  the  same  as  the  last  but  the  lower  manual  adds 
a quarter  note  figure.  The  following  repetition,  the  eleventh, 
combines  with  the  bass  theme  a soprano  melody,  an  inner  line 
of  chords,  and  an  alto  irelddy  in  the  lower  manual.  The 
chordal  line,  the  two  main  melodies,  and  the  base  continue 
in  the  twelfth  repetition.  For  the  next  two  repetitions, 
the  same  elements  are  preserved  and  a fortissimo  is  reached. 

At  the  fifteenth  appearance  of  the  ground  bass,  thirds  in 
quarter  notes  are  placed  in  the  soprano,  a melody  in  larger 
value  notes  in  the  alto,  and  a sustained  note,  MG, M in  the 
lower  manual,  A diminuendo  is  made.  Above  the  sixteenth 
presentation  of  the  bass,  there  ie  a melody  in  the  soprano 
and  chords  and  a secondary  line  in  the  lower  manual.  In  its 
last  repetition,  the  seventeenth,  the  bass  is  sligJhtly  al- 
tered, There  is  a sustained  chord  in  the  lower  manual  with 


a descending  line  above  it*  This  is  the  only  time  that  the 
bass  is  not  repeated  exactly  as  given  at  the  beginning,  A 
variant  of  the  bass,  in  the  pedal,  leads  to  the  ’’Fugue" 
which  forms  the  second  half  of  the  first  movement. 

The  ground  bass  appears  in  Samuel  Barber* s Symphony  in 
One  Movement,  After  an  exposition  that  presents  three  themes 
there  is  a brief  development  followed  by  a recapitulation* 

The  recapitulation,  however,  is  unique  in  its  construction* 
The  first  theme  returns  in  diminution  as  the  basis  of  a 
Scherso  section;  the  second  theme  is  restated  in  augmentar- 
tion  to  form  the  basis  of  an  Andante  section;  end  the  third 
theme  recurs  above  a ground  bass  built  upon  the  first 
theme,  (Ex,  43)  The  bass  is  repeated  eleven  times  with  the 
third  theme  over  it.  This  forms  the  last  part  of  the  recapi^ 
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"In  The  Passion  I have  used  ground  bass  to  convey  the 


solemn  processional  feeling  in  the  *Mount  of  Olives*  episode, 

1 

writes  Bernard  Rogers*  (Ex,  44)  On  its  third  presentation. 


1,  Quoted  from  the  questionnaire  answered  by  the  composer. 
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the  last  note  of  the  ground  bass  changes  to  ”D  flat*”  The 
fourth  time,  the  bass  melody  is  transposed  starting  on  ”E 
flat.”  In  the  fifth  presentation,  the  ground  bass  appears 
on  "Gr  sharp,”  altered  and  in  seven-four  time*  It  is  freely- 
extended*  Above  all  this,  the  full  chorus  half  sings  and 
half  chants  in  brief,  simple  canonic  imitation*  There  is  a 
gradual  crescendo  up  to  the  change  to  seven-four  time  which 
ushers  in  a climax* 

The  ground  bass  is  a favorite  device  of  Paxil  Creston, 

The  composer  himself  enumerates  several  instances  of  his 
use  of  ground  bass; 

”In  my  Concerto  for  Saxophone  and  Orchestra,  Chant 
of  1942,  Concertino  for  Marimba  and  Orchestra, 
Second  Symphony,  and  others,  you  will  find  numerous 
examples  of  ground  bass.  And  in  the  Chant  and 
Second  Symphony  I have  used  a contrapuntal  device 
of  my  own  which  I name  1 cumulative  ground  bas3T; 
that  is,  several  ground  basses  superimposed  one  at 
a time.  You  would  also  note  that  the  ground  bass 
as  I use  it  usually  has  a rhythmic  motivation*  ”1 

With  Creston* 8 method  of  Cumulative  ground  bass”  by  which  he  presents 

several  ground  basses  added  one  over  another,  a peak  is  reached  in 

the  handling  of  thiB  polyphonic  form  in  the  American  music  of  today* 

Creston1 s own  analysis  of  his  Second  Symphony  further 


1*  Quoted  from  a litter  to  the  author  from  the  composer. 
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illustrates  the  way  in  which  he  manipulates  the  ground  bass! 

"In  the  opening  of  the  Introduction  are 
presented  four  themes  as  a cumulative  ground  bass, 
that  is,  successively  superimposed.  Theme  1, 
played  by  lcellos,  and  Theme  2,  played  by  violas, 
are  the  main  basis  of  the  entire  symphony.  What- 
ever new  thematic  material  emerges  is  either  a ram- 
ification or  a development  of  these  two  themes, 

"The  Song  is  largely  built  on  a variation  of 
Theme  1,  tender  and  simple  in  character,  presented 
first  by  the  flute  and  then  hy  the  horn.  After  a 
minor  climax,  the  inversion  of  Theme  1 is  presen- 
ted by  the  violins  and  is  followed  by  Theme  2,  with 
the  mood  gradually  increasing  in  intensity,  A 
short,  agitated  episode  leads  to  the  varied  Theme  1 
with  the  whole  orchestra  participating  and  played 
with  great  breadth  and  majesty.  The  movement  closes 
quietly  with  the  original  flute  theme,  this  time 
played  by  the  oboe,  slightly  varied  rhythmically  but 
equally  tender  end  simple  in  feeling, 

"The  Interlude  opens  with  a completely  trans- 
formed Theme  1,  quite  aggressive  end  defiant,  leading 
to  a rather  quiet  section,  but  soon  returning  to  the 
aggressive  character*  This  last  merges  into  the 
Dance  without  pause,  which  after  a rhythmic  intro- 
duction begins  with  another  variation  of  Theme  1 
(muted  trumpet).  Each  appearance  of  this  variation 
of  Theme  1 alters  further  the  rhythm  and  contour  of 
the  melody.  As  the  excitement  mounts,  Theme  2 soars 
above  the  ever- re  current  rhythmic  pulses,  developing 
to  a climax  and  into  the  next  section  of  the  Dance, 

In  the  second  section,  based  on  a variation  of  Theme 
1 inverted,  the  rhythmic  pattern  has  changed  and 
there  is  a greater  sense  of  driving  forward.  This 
theme  variant  goes  through  several  metamorphoses  as 
the  section  goes  to  the  major  climax  and  then  sub- 
sides to  an  altered  version  of  the  original  ground 
bass.  Above  three  concurrent  rhythms  which  were 
presented  separately  earlier  in  the  Dance,  the 
flute  theme  of  the  Song  (new  played  by  the  violin), 
becoming  more  end  mere  intense,  brings  the  composi- 
tion to  a close,"3- 

The  use  of  a repeated  melody,  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  bass, 
constitutes  the  second  type  of  ostinato.  Often,  a composer  builds  by 


1,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Program  Notes  of  lularch  24,  1945, 
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repetition  an  entire  movement  out  of  the  initial  melody. 

In  his  Suite  for  organ,  Leo  Sowerby  employs  ostinato 
treatment  in  the  "Fugue"  which  is  the  last  half  of  the 
first  movement.  The  entire  development  section  of  the 
Fugue  consists  of  repetitions  of  the  subject  in  different 
voices  and  at  different  pitches.  Short  extensions  are 
occasionally  interspersed  between  the  repetitions  of  the 
subject  but  do  net  alter  the  ostinato  effect  in  any  way. 

The  other  parts  weave  around  the  voice  which  contains  the 
subject  and  expound  on  the  material  of  the  exposition. 

The  second  movement  of  Ernest  Bloch* e Four  Episodes 
for  chamber  orchestra  is  appropriately  entitled  "Obsession," 
The  whole  first  section  consists  of  repetitions  of  one 
melody.  This  appears  first  in  the  piano  and  then  in  all  the 
various  instruments  both  separately  and  in  tutti  passages, 
(Ex*  45)  There  is  also  a pizzicato  repeated  figure  in  the 
strings  which  is  derived  from  and  outlines  the  basic  theme. 


Ex,  45 
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A new  section  is  marked  "Fugnto,"  but  since  the  fugato  it~ 
aelf  contains  repetitions  of  a theme,  the  ostinato  idea 
1 8 continued.  The  first  part  then  returns  and  combines  the 
original  ostinato  melody  with  the  theme  of  the  fugato.  Thus 
the  third  part  of  the  movement  contains  the  chief  elements 


of  the  first  two. 
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A whole  movement  will  frequently  be  based  upon  two  ostinati. 

The  two  melodies  are  heard  separately  and  together*  As  the  move- 
ment progresses,  they  may  be  altered  and  presented  alone,  or  together, 
in  many  different  forms. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  movement  in  William 
Schumanls  Concerto  for  piano  and  small  orchestra,  a short 
two  measure  theme  is  stated  by  the  solo  piano.  It  is  re<- 
peated  by  the  flute  and  first  violin  while  the  piano 
has  syncopated  chords.  Throughout  the  movement  the  theme 
recurs  in  some  form  or  another*  In  the  middle  section,  it 
returns  in  four-four  time  instead  of  its  original  five-two 
time  and  is  played  by  the  solo  piano,  A new  melody  winds 
about  it  in  eighth  notes.  At  the  end  of  the  movement,  it 
returns  again  in  the  horn  and  is  imitated  once  more  by  the 
bass  clarinet.  It  is  in  the  third  and  last  movement,  how- 
ever, that  Schuman  utilizes  the  oetinato  in  such  a way  as 
to  make  this  one  of  the  most  fascinating  examples  of  this 
device  in  modem  American  music.  The  entire  movement  grows 
out  of  two  motifs  that  are  repeated  as  ostinati  in  both 
original  and  derivative  forms  throughout  the  movement,  (Ex,  46) 


Ex,  46 

Ostinato  A 
Ostinato  B 
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Ostinato  A is  presented  alone  by  the  left  hand  of  the  piano 
to  start  the  movement.  The  right  hand  joins  in  the  third 
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measure  with  Ostinato  3 above  Ostinato  A,  The  character  of 

1 

the  movement  is  that  of  ’’boogie-woogie, " Ostinato  B ie 
next  repeated  without  Ostinato  A,  After  this,  there  is  a 
quarter  note  version  of  A in  the  pizzicato  strings  and  trom- 
bone combined  with  an  eighth  note  version  of  B in  the  solo 
piano  in  octaves,  B appears  in  the  solo  piano  now  in  a 
triplet  form.  The  solo  piano  next  presents  a new  form  of 
A (Ex*  47)  in  the  left  hand  with  a version  cf  B above  it 
in  the  right  hand* 


Ex,  47 


* 


After  an  orchestral  interlude  of  a contrasting  nature  marked 

’’cantabile  dolce,”  the  solo  piano  returns  on  a version  of  A 

with  pizzicato  basses  accompanying  it.  The  piano  then  has  a 

staccato  triplet  figure  again.  There  is  a buildup  to  the 

2 

piano  cadenza  which  starts  as  a four-part  fugato.  At  the 
end  of  the  cadenza,  A returns,  altered  rhythmically,  with  B 
above  it  in  the  right  hand  in  eighth  notes,  (Ex,  48)  This 


1,  Boogie-woogie;  "This  type  of  playing  is  characterized  by  an  ostinato 
bass  figure,  usually  sharply  rhythmic,  against  which  the  right  hand 
rhapsodizes  freely,  the  sections  usually  comprising  twelve  measures 
and  the  treatment  often  being  contrapuntal  (sometimes  in  only  two 
widely-spaced  parts),  with  repeated  tones,  broken-octave  tremolos, 
and  short  figures  reiterated  in  great  rhythmic  variety,"  Apel,  Willi. 
Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music,  p,  378. 


2 


Cf.  Chapter  II,  Ex,  37,  pp.  129-30 
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Ex#  48 
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lasts  for  the  rest  of  the  cadenza.  Then,  the  double  bass 
enters  with  a new  form  of  A in  quarter  notes  below  a 
singing  version  of  B in  the  strings,  (Ex,  49) 

Ex#  49 


At  the  same  time,  the  solo  piano  plays  a passage  which 
contains  another  ostiuato  figure  repeated  over  and  over. 
Then,  the  hands  of  the  piano  are  reversed  so  that  the 
passage  is  seen  to  be  written  in  double  counterpoint.  The 
double  basses  continue  the  version  of  A shown  in  Ex,  49 
for  thirty-four  measures.  As  the  movement  advances  toward 
its  climax,  the  horns  play  the  first  six  notes  of  A in 
augmented  version,  one  dotted  half  note  to  a measure  and 
forte.  The  full  orchestra  next  outlines  the  oBtinato  in 
short  chords,  one  in  a measure,  against  a virtuoso  sextulet 
figure  in  the  piano.  There  is  a pedal  point  on  a perfect 
fifth  ( NDM  and  "AM)*  In  the  fortississimo  grandioso  ending, 
the  violins  play  Oatinato  A in  still  one  more  extended  ver- 
sion bringing  the  movement  to  a close,  (Ex,  50) 
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An  example  of  a Scherzo  built  on  two  ostinato 
figures  is  found  in  the  third  movement  of  Randall  Thomp- 
sons Symphony  No,  II.  The  movement  begins  with  the  de- 
scending melodic  form  of  the  0 minor  scale,  (Ex*  51) 


Ex.  51 


The  scale  is  presented  by  the  double  basses  which  are 
divided  sc  that  as  soon  as  one  half  of  them  finish  the 
motif,  the  others  begin  again.  The  melody  which  is  added 
above  also  serves  as  a second  ostinato  figure.  (Ex.  52) 

O sti  r>&to  , «—% 
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The  first  section  of  the  movement  is  based  on  these  two 
ostinati  and  closes  with  ascending  scale  passages,  a ver- 
sion of  Ostinato  1 in  eighth  notes,  in  the  first  violins. 
The  next  section,  in  two-two  time,  abandons  both  ostinati 
bxit  introduces  new  repeated  figures.  The  ascending 
scale  passages  lead  to  a return  of  the  first  section  in 
seven-four  time.  The  whole  Scherzo  alternates  back  and 
forth  between  the  seven-four  and  two-two  times.  After 
Ostinato  2 appears  in  the  horns  and  is  treated  imitatively 
and  transposed,  Ostinato  1 returns  in  the  strings  as  the 
D minor  scale  in  its  pure  or  antique  form.  It  both  ascends 
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and  descends  simultaneously.  With  the  change  to  two- two 
time,  parts  of  both  ostinati  are  used.  Back  in  seven-four 
time,  Ostinato  1 appears  in  the  basses  as  the  descending 
form  of  the  D minor  scale  while  Ostinato  2 is  heard  in  the 
bassoon.  The  two- two  section  introduces  ascending  scales 
in  septulets  that  overlap  one  another*  In  the  trio,  a 
"Capriccioso, " six-eight  time  alternates  with  nine-eight 
yime  and  there  is  a variation  cf  Ostinato  2,  In  the  return 
to  the  seven-four  time,  both  ostinati  come  back,  the  first 
as  the  descending  form  of  the  C minor  scale.  There  is  a 
forte  presentation  of  Ostinato  2,  Ostinato  1 recurs  in 
ascending  eighth  note  scales  in  the  woodwinds.  Two-two 
time  now  alternates  with  three-four  time  until  long  scales 
in  the  clarinet  usher  back  the  reven-four  time.  Here, 
Ostinato  2 is  heard  in  the  woodwinds  and  brasses  while  Os- 
tinato 1 both  ascends  and  descends  in  the  strings.  There  is 
another  two-two  section  and,  then,  a seven-four  section  with 
both  ostinati*  The  movement  ends  with  a tutti  passage  on 
the  descending  scale  in  nine-eight  time*  The  fourth  move- 
ment of  the  same  work  begins  with  an  "Andante  ittcderato," 

This  is  again  based  on  Ostinato  1 which  appears  as  the  de- 
scending scale  of  E major#  The  presentations  also  overlap 
as  in  the  preceding  movement*  In  the  following  "Allegro," 
the  ostinato  does  not  occur  until  the  very  end  of  the 
symphony  where  the  descending  form  of  the  E minor  melodic 
scale  is  used. 
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The  most  common  species  of  ostinato  in  modern  American  music  is 
a short  figure  repeated  either  in  the  bass,  an  upper  voice,  or  both. 
Examples  of  this  third  type  are  numerous.  Often,  the  ostinato  will 
appear  below  a canon  or  fugato. 

In  many  of  Ernest  Bloch1 * 3 s works,  for  example,  there 
are  short  sections,  about  ten  measures  long,  played  over 
the  repetition  of  a brief  figure  in  the  bass.  In  the  seo* 
ond  movement  of  his  Suite  for  viola,  and  orchestra,  to  cite 

an  instance  of  this,  a seven  measure  canon  is  plaeed  above 

1 

an  accompany! ng  ostinato  figure. 

In  Vitebsk,  a Trio  for  piano,  violin,  end  cello,  Aaron 

Copland  employs  a four  note  repeated  figure  in  the  left  hand 

of  the  piano  to  accompany  a canon  between  the  violin  and 

cello.  When  the  canon  (transposed  a half  step  lower)  is 

8 

repeated,  the  ostinato  also  returns  underneath  it. 

The  third  movement  of  Walter  Piston* s Concerto  for 

orchestra,  a passacaglia,  contains  as  its  third  variation 

an  ostinato  in  the  pizzicato  basses  underneath  a four* 

3 

part  fugato  in  the  remainder  of  the  strings,  Tbe  ostinato 
figure  fits  into  the  second  main  classification  discussed 
above  as  it  is  three  and  three-quarters  measures  long  and 
is  another  version  of  the  passecaglia  theme.  Each  time  it 


1,  Cf,  Chapter  I,  Ex,  6,  pp,  55-6, 

8,  Cf,  Chapter  I,  Ex,  8,  p.  57, 


3,  Cf,  Chapter  II,  Ex,  38,  p,  132, 
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is  repeated  it  begins  on  a different  part  of  the  measure, 

an  example  of  shifted  rhythm. 

Another  instance  of  ostinato  combined  with  fugato  is 

found  in  Samuel  Barber1 8 Symphony  No,  II»  In  the  second 

movement  of  this  work,  there  is  a slow  ostinato  on  a five- 

four  rhythm.  The  third  movement  contains  a w fugato  on  a 

relentless  bass  repeated  throughout  the  orchestra  in  eub- 

1 

sequent  variations,” 


The  short  ostinato  figure,  either  in  the  bass  or  an  upper  voice,  is 
employed  as  the  basis  of  an  entire  section  of  a movement*  It  may 
adopt  the  character  of  a motto  and  reappear  as  such  throughout  the 
whole  movement,  This  frequently  happens  in  movements  which  exhibit 
some  characteristics  of  the  scherzo.  Often,  the  short  ostinato 
figure  becomes  a germ  cell  from  which  the  rest  of  the  movement  is 
derived. 


Walter  Piston  uses  short  motifs  in  the  bass  which  are 
repeated  as  ostinati  for  sections  of  a composition.  The 
second  movement  of  his  Concerto  for  orchestra,  in  the  mood 
of  a scherzo,  contains  an  ostinato  figure  in  the  piano, 
bassoon,  and  tympani  under  rapid  sixteenth  note  passages 
in  the  strings  for  the  first  section  of  the  movement.  (Bx*  53) 


After  a short  middle  section,  the  first  part  is  presented 
backwards  (cancrizans)  with  the  ostinato  figure  still 


1.  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Program  Notes  of  March  4,  1344. 
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retained  underneath  it. 

In  his  First  Symphony  Aaron  Copland  frequently  resorts 
to  the  ostinato  short  figure.  The  symphony  is  based  upon  a 
motto  which  consists  of  the  tones  of  a minor  triad.  In  the 
second  movement,  “Scherzo,"  a short  figure  of  two  notes 
overlapping  with  its  inversion  is  repeated  over  and  over 
again  as  a foundation  underneath  the  two  main  themes.  (Ex.  54) 


In  the  contrasting  middle  section  of  the  Scherzo,  a new 
motif  appears  and  is  repeated  throughout  this  part  with 
occasional  alterations  in  rhythm  and  pitch.  (Ex.  55) 


The  first  section  returns  with  the  main  ostinato  again. 

This  is  followed  by  a fortissimo  coda.  The  third  movement, 
"Finale,"  startB  with  the  first  theme  which  is  the  motto  aug- 
mented and  presented  by  the  solo  violas  in  unison,  A stretto 
upon  this  theme  occurs  in  the  strings  and  brasses  and  is 
followed  by  the  second  theme.  This  is  heard  in  the  violins 
and  violas.  Below  the  theme,  there  is  a pizzicato  accompani- 
ment in  the  double  bass  which  is  the  main  motto  used  as  an 

ostinato.  (Ex.  56)  After  a fortissimo  episode  for  the 
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whole  orchestra  on  a fragment  of  the  second  theme,  there 
is  a diminuendo  and  the  same  ostinato  reappears*  Above 
it,  the  themes  are  treated  contrapuntally  by  the  oboe, 
English  horn,  and  violas*  There  is  a crescendo  to  a 
climax  in  which  the  second  theme  is  presented  fortissimo 
against  the  motto  in  augmentation  in  the  trumpets  and  trom- 
bones.  The  development  introduces  a new  theme  in  the  solo 
violin* and  more  restatements  of  the  ostinato*  At  one  point, 
the  ostinato  bass  in  its  original  form  is  used  simultaneous- 
ly with  its  diminution  played  in  eighth  notes  by  the  tym- 
pani*  Later,  the  bass  is  augmented  to  half  notes*  In  the 
recapitulation  the  four  main  elements  of  the  last  movement 
are  all  presented  at* once j the  motto  used  as  an  ostinato  as 
before,  the  march-like  first  theme,  a rapid  sixteenth  note 
figure,  and  a variant  of  the  motto*  The  movement  closes 
with  a Bhort  coda* 

In  the  first  movement  of  his  Suite  for  orchestra 
Walter  Piston  employs  a four  note  figure  in  the  cello  and 
piano  as  an  ostinato  under  a melody  that  contains  a repeated 
rhythm  itself.  (Ex*  57)  Appearing  in  the  first  section 


Ex.  57 
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of  the  movement,  the  ostinato  is  next  transposed  and  later 
altered  slightly.  It  is  not  used  in  the  middle  section  in 
which  repeated  chords  accompany  the  melodies.  In  the  reca- 
pitulation of  the  first  section,  the  ostinato  returns  under 


the  first  theme  again  but  is  soon  omitted#  It  reappears 
at  the  very  end,  in  crescendo,  to  close  the  movement 
fortissimo#  The  second  movement  of  the  same  work  begins 
with  a repeated  figure  as  the  theme  in  the  divided  violas. 
Although  the  same  notes  are  repeated,  the  rhythm  changes 
in  each  measure#  Nevertheless,  the  feeling  of  an  ostinato 
is  maintained#  The  figure  (Ex.  58)  is  repeated  in  the  first 
section  until  the  full  orchestra  plays  it#  Then,  it  is  re- 
placed by  triplets  and  returns  in  the  middle  section  played 
by  two  clarinets#  The  recapitulation  restates  it. 
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The  "Prelude"  of  Piston*  s Prelude  and  Fugue  for  orches- 
tra is  built  upon  an  ostinato  motif.  At  the  very  beginning, 

the  motif  is  presented  by  the  cellos  and  basses.  (Ex.  59) 
Vb.4  Ob. 
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Ex,  59 


It  then  assumes  a different  rhythm  which  is  repeated  many 

times.  It  is  transposed,  serving  as  the  germ  cell  of  the 

Prelude.  (Ex.  60) 

Db. 
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As  the  Prelude  reaches  a climax,  sixteenth  notes  are  intro- 
duced and  a fortissimo  is  achieved.  Then,  there  is  a dimin- 


uendo and  the  motif  returns  in  the  form  of  Ex,  60  but  a half 
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step  higher,  The  harp,  cello,  and  double  bass  state  the 
ostinato  now;  the  harp  playing  it  in  eighth  notes,  the 
cello  augmenting  it  to  quarter  notes,  and  the  double  bass 
augmenting  it  still  further  by  adding  an  eighth  rest  after 
the  quarter  note  and  starting  after  the  cello.  (Ex.  61) 


In  this  form,  the  ostinato  motif  is  repeated  for  the  rest 
of  the  Prelude  (twenty  measures)  and  leads  into  the  Fugue. 

The  practise  of  using  an  ostinato  figure  throughout  a 
whole  movement  is  employed  even  more  strictly  by  Walling- 
ford Riegger.  In  the  third  of  his  Four  Tone  Pictures,  “Wish- 
ful Thinking,”  Riegger  uses  a repeated  ostinato  throughout 
the  entire  movement  in  the  left  hand  of  the  piano.  (Ex.  62) 

Ex.  62 


The  movement  lasts  thirty-five  measures. 

Short  ostinato  figures  in  the  bass  serve  as  the  founda- 
tion  of  Roy  Harris*  Farewell  to  Pioneers,  a symphonic  elegy 
for  orchestra.  The  first  one  is  repeated  for  eighteen  meas- 
ures, (Ex.  63) 
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A free  variation  upon  it  follows  for  five  measures  after 
which  a new  ostinato  starts  in  the  bass,  (Ex,  64)  This 
is  repeated  for  fifteen  measures  and  is  followed  by  another 


short  figure  for  nineteen  measures.  In  turn,  this  last 
figure  is  replaced  by  still  another  ostinato  in  the  tympani 
and  double  bass  which  consists  of  a tonic  note  and  the  dimin- 
ished fifth  above  it.  It  is  repeated  for  twenty-eight  meas- 
ures, (Ex,  65)  ±he  repetition  of  these  various  short 


figures  suits  the  pulsating  character  of  the  music  being  an 
echo  of  the  driving  spirit  of  the  pioneers. 


Frequently,  the  motif  will  be  repeated  throughout  a movement  so  that 
even  though  the  repetitions  are  not  exact  and  the  motif  undergoes  mi- 
nor alterations,  the  effect  of  an  ostinato  is  produced. 


Such  is  the  case  in  the  second  movement,  "Vivace , " of 
Copland's  Piano  Sonata,  Here,  a short  melodic  motif  forms 
the  basis  of  the  movement,  (Ex,  66)  It  is  repeated  at 


different  pitches,  slightly  altered  at  times,  and  presented 
in  inversion.  Since  it  is  used  throughout  the  movement  with 
only  a few  interruptions,  it  has  the  insistence  of  an  ostinato 
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although  it  is  not  one  in  the  strict  sense* 

In  Bernard  Rogers*  Soliloquy  for  flute  and  string  or- 
chestra, there  is  consistent  interweaving  of  the  first  few 
notes  of  the  solo  flute.  The  first  part  of  the  long  flute 
solo  that  begins  the  piece  recurs  continually.  (Ex.  67) 


The  cello  presents  it  next  and  is  answered  by  the  first 
violin.  Then,  it  is  interwoven  in  all  the  parts. ^ The  first 
triplet  of  the  motif  is  especially  prominent.  At  the  end, 
the  melody  returns  in  the  solo  flute  which  repeats  it  using 
a MC  natural"  instead  of  a "C  sharp." 


Ostinati  are  sometimes  employed  to  emphasize  some  aspect  of  the  mood 
of  the  composition.  When  the  work  is  programmatic  in  content,  a more 
graphic  characterization  is  achieved  by  the  use  of  an  ostinato.  The 
actual  sound  effect  may  be  reproduced  by  the  ostinato. 

In  his  Newsreel  for  symphonic  band,  William  Schuman 


twice  employs  an  ostinato  for  this  purpose.  The  third  move- 
ment is  entitled  "Tribal  Dance."  To  suggest  the  primitive 
rhythmic  feeling,  Schuman  uses  a two  measure  figure  consist- 
ing (as  in  Harris*  Farewell  to  Pioneers,  Ex.  65)of  a tonic 
note  and  the  diminished  fifth  above  it.  The  fifth  here  is 
placed  below  the  tonic  thus  turning  into  an  augmented  fourth. 
(Ex.  68) 


Ex.  67 


P 


The  ostinato,  played  by  the  tympani,  is  first  presented  alone 
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for  four  measures  and  then  continues  underneath  the  entire 

movement  (twenty-eight  measures).  In  the  fourth  movement, 

••Monkeys  at  the  Zoo,'*  a three  note  ostinato  figure  suggests 

the  continual  chattering  of  the  monkeys.  The  first  section 

of  the  movement  consists  of  the  ostinato  which  is  repeated 

by  all  the  instruments.  (Ex.  69)  After  a short  interlude 

* 


which  does  not  contain  the  figure,  the  ostinato  returns 
transposed  and  with  an  added  persistent  rhythm  in  the  drums. 
The  last  part  of  the  movement  is  a recapitulation  of  the 
first  and  presents  the  ostinato.  At  the  end  of  the  coda, 
the  ostinato  appears  once  more  for  the  last  word, 

Leo  Sowerby*8  Prairie,  Poem  for  Orchestra  is  based  on  a 
poem  by  Carl  Sandburg.  After  a somber  and  slow  beginning, 
there  is  a gradual  buildup  in  tempo  and  dynamics  to  a middle 
section  marked  "Past  and  Machinelike."  Here,  the  composer 
aptly  suggests  the  "threshing  crews"  mentioned  in  Sandburg1*; 
poem  by  an  ostinato  figure  in  the  bass.  (Ex.  70)  The  entire 
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middle  section  is  played  over  this  figure  which  later  changes 
to  a repeated  eighth  note  "D"  and  finally  to  a repeated  rhythm 
jjjjj.  The  last  section  returns  to  the  slow  mood  of  the 

3 

first  part  and  gradually  dies  away  in  the  distance. 


The  Indian  Dances  of  Frederick  Jacobi  also  introduce 
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suggestive  ostinato  patterns.  The  first,  "Buffalo  Dance," 
ends  with  a repeated  figure  of  sixteenth  note  triplets, 
pianissimo.  In  the  second,  "Butterfly  Dance,"  the  first 
part  contains  an  ostinato  figure  in  the  two  oboes  through- 
out the  nineteen  measures  of  this  section,  (Ex,  71)  The 


middle  section  uses  repeated  rhythms  hut  no  strict  ostinato. 
The  ostinato  figure,  however,  recurs  in  the  recapitulation 
for  another  nineteen  measures.  The  third  number,  "War  Dance," 
also  has  a few  suggestive  figures.  Each  one  is  repeated  for 
a short  section  and  then  is  changed  to  another  figure  which, 
in  turn,  is  repeated, 

Number  seven  in  Eobert  Eussell  Bennett* s Sights  and 
Sounds  is  entitled  "Speed,"  To  create  the  effect  of  perpetual 
motion  and  of  driving  power,  a sixteenth  note  figure  is 
repeated  throughout  the  whole,  long,  last  movement,  (Ex,  72) 


While  other  melodies  and  accompaniments  circle  about  it,  the 
figure  continues  in  its  original  form  and  later  is  transposed 
to  different  pitches.  Similarly,  Bernard  Rogers  repeats  a 
sixteenth  note  figure  in  the  third  of  his  Once  Upon  a Time  - 
Five  Fairy  Tales  for  sma.ll  orchestra,  called  "The  Story  of  a 
Darning  Needle,"  (Ex,  73)  Here  too,  the  figure  is  repeated 
at  different  pitches  in  the  background  to  produce  the  spinning 
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Ex.  73 

effect.  In  the  "Finale"  of  his  Black  Maskers  Suite.  Roger 
Sessions  weaves  a continuous  line  from  a sixteenth  note 
figure  of  five  notes.  (Ex.  74)  It  starts  in  the  flute 
and  viola  and  lasts,  at  first,  for  twelve  measures.  Then, 


it  is  replaced  by  broken  chord  figures  in  the  background 
and  long  trills.  It  returns,  however,  for  short  sections 
throughout  the  movement*  Although  it  is  not  a strict 
ostinato  in  the  sense  that  the  two  previous  examples  were, 
it  does  help  create  a buzzing,  mysterious  effect. 

Short  ostinato  figures  are  very  often  used  in  toccatas.  Usually, 
they  appear  in  all  the  instruments  in  turn  and  are  transposed  to 
different  pitches. 

In  Gardner  Read*s  Prelude  and  Toccata  for  small  orches- 
tra, ostinato  figures  in  the  background  of  the  first  part  of 
the  Prelude  increase  from  eighth  notes  to  sixteenths  to 
triplets  and  again  to  sixteenths.  The  middle  section  con- 
tains an  ostinato  figure  played  in  thirds  by  two  clarinets. 

In  the  last  section,  there  is  an  ostinato  figure  in  the 
first  and  second  violins  in  octaves.  The  Toccata  contains 
short  ostinato  figures  on  the  main  theme  in  different  instru- 
ments and  at  different  pitches. 


. , 
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The  first  movement  of  Randall  Thompson1 s Symphony  No,  II 
has  a toccata-like  background.  Underneath  the  second  theme 
played  by  the  oboes,  English  horn,  and  bassoon,  the  cellos 
accompany  in  an  ostinato  rhythmic  figure  of  light  sixteenth 
notes.  Ex,  75)  The  figure  extends  throughout  the  entire 


section  under  the  second  theme.  It  is  later  brought  back  at 
intervals  throughout  the  rest  of  the  movement  and  appears  not 
only  in  the  strings  but  in  all  the  instruments. 

Three  or  four  notes  used  in  ostinato  fashion  sometimes  form  the 
basis  of  an  entire  movement  in  a symphony  or  long  work. 


In  Howard  Hanson* s Symphony  Ho.  II,  a three  note  figure 
plays  an  important  role  in  the  first  movement.  The  motif  is 
repeated  as  an  ostinato  throughout  the  entire  introduction 
which  is  eighteen  measures  long,  (Ex,  76)  It  returns 


occasionally  in  the  following  Allegro  but  not  in  full  force 
until  the  next  to  the  last  section  of  the  movement.  In  the 
second  movement,  the  motif  recurs  in  the  horns  to  serve  as 
background. 

Of  equal  dominance  is  an  ostinato  figure  of  four  notes 
used  in  the  second  movement  of  Roger  Sessions*  Symphony  in 
E minor.  The  ostinato  motif  is  stated  by  the  horns  and 
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Ex,  76 


trumpet  while  the  melody  in  the  divided  violins  is  answered 


by  the  violins,  The  motif  is  retained  in  the  background 
for  most  of  the  movement,  (lx,  77)  The  woodwind  take  it 


and  then  the  brass.  In  the  next  passage  for  woodwind  and 
horns,  the  ostinato  does  not  appear  but  it  soon  returns 
in  the  divided  violas.  Sometimes,  it  is  slightly  altered 
and  it  is  even  played  in  inversion  by  the  base  clarinet. 
Absent  during  the  middle  section,  the  ostinato  recurs  in 
the  recapitulation.  The  movement  ends  with  the  first  two 
notes  of  the  ostinato. 

In  the  second  movement,  "The  Temple,"  of  The  Passion 
Bernard  Rogers  employs  a three  note  motif  on  the  word  "weep," 
(Ex,  78)  The  figure  is  repeated  exactly  for  eight  measures 
in  the  orchestra,  the  voices  above  transposing  it  higher. 


The  motif  itself  suggests  a wail.  In  the  sixth  movement, 
"Triumph,"  the  ostinato  returns  forte  and  maestoso.  The 
lest  section  of  the  work,  "Andante  sereno,"  restates  the 
ostinato  in  the  orchestra.  Above,  the  voices  sing  the  same 
motif  slightly  altered  rhythmically,  (Ex,  79) 


He  is  s»»  - - * 

Ostinato  figures  of  only  four  notes  are  frequently  employed.  They  are 


especially  common  in  the  bass. 


In  the  third  movement  of  CJuincy  Porter*  s Music  for 


Strings,  there  is  a pizzicato  bass  figure  which  is  repeated 
for  sixteen  measures.  (Ex,  80)  The  figure  returns  again 
in  the  coda. 


Another  ostinato  four  note  figure  occurs  in  the  second 
number,  HJabberwocky, w of  Deems  Taylor* s Through  the  Looking 
Glass.  After  a short  Lento  introduction,  the  figure  is 
played  under  a clarinet  melody  by  the  second  violin  and  cello 
in  octaves.  (Ex.  81)  The  ostinato  lasts  for  seventeen 


measures  in  this  form.  Then,  it  appears  in  tremolo  for 
eight  more  measures  while  the  woodwind  play  above  it*  The 
ostinato  is  replaced  by  a "March n and  then  a "Fugue. H 

Aaron  Copland,  too,  is  fond  of  using  four  note  ostinato 
figures  in  the  bass  as  has  already  been  noted  in  his  Vi tebsk 


and  First  Symphony.  At  the  very  beginning  of  his  An  Out- 
door Overture,  Copland  presents  a descending  four  note  motif, 
not  yet  treated  as  an  ostinato.  There  is  a persistent 
rhythmic  figure  underneath  the  trumpet  solo  in  the  first 
part.  The  second  theme,  canonic  in  nature,  also  has  a 


P 


1 
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steady  accompaniment.  After  a flute  solo,  the  horns 
present  a staccato  figure.  There  is  an  ostinato  on  the 
four  notes  of  the  beginning  underneath  the  horns,  (Ex,  82) 


Ex.  82 


This  lasts  for  twenty-two  measures  as  a march  grows  above 
it.  In  the  Maestoso  section  which  follows,  the  repeated 
bass  is  used  again.  It  is  replaced  in  the  next  Allegro 
section  by  another  four  note  ostinato  which  lasts  for 
twelve  measures,  (Ex,  83)  The  second  ostinato  is  then 


diminished  to  eighth  notes.  Finally,  it  is  replaced  by 
still  another  ostinato  figure  which  is  heard  for  sixteen 
measures.  For  a climax,  all  the  themes  of  the  Overture 
are  combined  simultaneously  above  the  first  ostinato  which 
lasts  now  for  twenty-five  measures. 

In  the  suite  from  the  ballet  Billy  the  Kid,  Copland 
again  uses  short  ostinato  figures  in  the  bass.  After  the 
introduction,  a two  note  motif  of  tonic  and  dominant  acconr* 
panies  the  entire  first  section  called  "The  Open  Prairie," 
(Ex,  84)  In  the  scene  "Street  in  a Frontier  Town,"  there  is 


a repeated  figure  characterized  by  grace  notes  for  fifteen 
measures  in  the  strings.  The  woodwind  carry  the  melody. 

Short  figures  are  repeated  for  brief  sections  and  are  conr 
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tinually  replaced  by  new  ones.  Another  tonic  and  dominant 
figure,  this  time  a half  step  higher,  is  heard  for  twenty- 
nine  measures.  This  is  changed  to  a different  figure  for 
sixteen  measures.  (Ex.  85)  The  previous  tonic  to  dominant 

Ex.  85 

motif  then  returns*  For  the. last  section,  there  is  a 

return  to  the  very  first  ostinato  figure  of  "The  Open 

Prairie"  for  the  last  twenty-two  measures. 

The  absorption  of  jazz  influences  by  twentieth  century  American 

composers  in  their  symphonic  works  has  introduced  into  the  ostinato 

bass  a more  rhythmic  and  syncopated  nature.  This  forms  a fourth  type 

of  ostinato.  An  example  of  the  influence  of  jazz  has  already  been 

noted  in  the  use  of  boogie-woogie  by  William  Schuman  in  the  third 

1 

movement  of  his  Concerto  for  piano  and  small  orchestra.  Usually, 
examples  of  this  type  of  ostinato  occur  in  works  which  consciously 
attempt  to  reproduce  the  feeling  of  jazz  in  more  serious  music.  In 
his  symphonic  works  such  as  the  Cuban  Overture  and  Rhapsody  in  Blue, 
George  Gershwin  used  repeated  figures  of  a syncopated  nature  but  they 
are  not  employed  for  long  enough  periods  to  be  considered  true  os- 
tinati.  Both  Aaron  Copland  and  Louis  Gruenberg  are  two  of  the  earliest 
pioneers  who  tried  to  link  together  jazz  and  serious  music. 

In  the  first  movement  of  his  Music  for  Theatre,  Copland 
employs  jazz  basses.  These  basses  are  usually  in  the 
form  of  the  four  note  ostinato  figures  by  Copland  cited  on 


1.  Cf,  pp.  149—152 


pages  167-169  but  the  character  of  the  music  above  them  is 
more  in  the  style  of  popular  jazz.  In  the  second  movement, 
"Dance,"  jazz  basses  are  used  as  well  as  a melodic  ostinato 
as  the  main  theme,  (Ex.  86)  Throughout  the  first  section. 


the  melody  is  repeated  and  returns  after  a contrasting  middle 
section.  The  ostinato  is  sometimes  transposed  and  played  in 
overlapping  presentations.  In  the  third  movement,  "Interlude, 
the  melody  is  repeated  over  and  over  again  so  that  even 
though  the  repetitions  are  not  always  exact  it  assumes  the 
character  of  an  haunting  ostinato.  The  fourth  movement, 
"Burlesque,"  contains  besides  continuously  repeated  jazz 
basses,  short  staccato  figures.  These,  too,  are  repeated  in 
ostinato-lik©  fashion  in  the  first  section,  Copland* s 
Music  for*  the  Radio  has  accompaniment  figures,  usually  in 
the  double  bass  (the  ostinato  accompaniment  instrument  of  the 
jasz  band),  of  the  jazz  type.  Being  short,  they  are  used  for 
brief  sections  and,  then,  replaced  by  a new  figure, 

Louis  G-ruenberg  starts  the  second  movement  of  his  Jazz 
Suite  for  orchestra,  named  "Boston  Waltz,"  with  a repeated 
bass,  (Ex,  87) 


The  bass  is  used  for  twelve  measures  to  impart  a $azz  flavor 


PP 


and  then  is  discontinued.  In  the  fifth  of  the  Five  Imp  res- 


Bions  for  piano,  "The  Flame  Dance  of  Isis,"  the  ostinato 


does  not  enter  until  the  end.  After  an  introduction  and 
an  "Allegro  furioso,"  Gruenberg  presents  a "mysterioso"  sec- 
tion, pianissimo,  with  an  ostinato  in  the  bass  for  thirty- 
two  measures.  (Ex.  88)  The  figure  appears  in  this  section 
only. 

Ex.  88 
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Other  composers  who  have  used  this  fourth  type  of  ostinato  bass  in 
works  of  a jazz  spirit  are  Morton  Gould  and  Robert  Russell  Bennett. 

In  the  second  movement  of  his  American  Symphonette  No.  2, 
"Pevane,"  Gould  employs  a repeated  bass  in  the  bassoons  and 
pizzicato  cellos  for  the  first  twelve  measures  under  the 
first  theme.  (Ex.  89)  After  being  slightly  altered,  the 


Ex,  89 


figure  returns  for  another  twelve  measures  in  its  original 

form.  Later,  it  is  transposed.  It  is  always  presented  under 

the  first  theme  and  continues  to  the  end.  The  first  of  the 

Spirituals  for  string  choir  and  orchestra,  called  "A  Little 

Bit  of  Sin,"  contains  a repeated  figure  in  the  pizzicato 

cellos.  In  the  second,  "JubilAe,"  Gould  employs  an  ostinato 

1 

figure  in  the  brass.  Both  ostinati  are  of  a jazz  nature. 

The  fifth  number  of  Robert  Russell  Bennett* s Sights  and 


1.  Although  no  score  of  this  work  was  available,  the  analysis  was 
made  possible  by  a performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
Nov.  3,  1945, 
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Sounds  is  named  "Night  Club.1’  Two  ostinato  figures,  one 

rhythmic  and  one  melodic,  are  maintained  practically  throughr- 

out  the  movement  while  the  jazz  spirit  is  also  retained  by 

the  upper  melodies*  (Ex*  90) 
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In  his  Hexapoda,  Five  Studies  in  Jitteroptera  for  violin 
and  piano,  Bennett  uses  a series  of  jazz  basses.  Each  one 
is  established,  employed  for  a short  section  of  eight  to 
twelve  measures,  and  then  replaced  by  a new  figure  which,  in 
turn,  is  repeated  in  ostinato  fashion,  The  first  number,  "Sut- 
Bucket  Gus,"  starts  with  a lazy  swinging  figure  in  the  piano 
which  laBts  for  ten  measures.  (Ex,  91)  The  left  hand  then 
adopts  a new  figure  which  is  based  on  broken  major  triads 
in  triplets.  The  first  ostinato,  however,  soon  returns. 


Another  dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth  note  figure  is  next  used 
as  an  ostinato  in  the  piano  for  eight  measures.  (Ex.  92) 


After  this,  the  first  ostinato  returns.  Above  these 
figures,  the  violin  carries  the  main  burden  of  melodic  line0 
The  second  study,  MJane  Shakes  her  Hair,"  begins  with  an 
animated  sixteenth  note  repeated  figure  characterized  by 
its  chromatic  descent.  After  six  measures,  it  is  replaced 
by  a new  and  more  rhythmic  eighth  note  ostinato.  This,  in 
turn,  is  abandoned.  Another  eighth  note  figure  of  a skip 
of  a ninth  in  the  left  hand  continues  for  sixteen  measures. 
The  very  first  ostinato  returns  in  the  piano  in  octaves 
after  which  the  eighth  note  figures  recur  for  short  inter- 
vals, Thus,  the  left  hand  of  the  piano  part  consists  of 
short  ostinato  figures  practically  all  through  the  movement. 

The  use  of  repeated  figurations  based  upon  broken  chords  is 
frequently  found  and  this  constitutes  the  fifth  type  of  ostinato. 

This  is  often  employed  to  establish  an  atmospheric  background  against 
which  the  melody  is  placed. 

In  the  fourth  number  of  his  Sights  and  Sounds,  entitled 
"Electric  Signs,11  Robert  Russell  Bennett  suggests  the  lights 
by  means  of  tremolo  passages  and  sweeping  scales  in  fast 
thirty-second  notes  as  well  as  staccato  thirty-seconds. 

This  type  of  material  is  used  for  the  first  and  last  sec- 
tions. In  the  middle  section,  Bennett  employs  an  ostinato 
figure  of  three  measures  based  on  broken  chords.  (Ex.  93) 
This  suggestive  ostinato  alternates  with  sweeps  in  sixteenth 
notes  by  the  clarinets  and  staccato  sixteenth  notes  in  the 
flutes  and  piccolo.  The  melody  in  the  bells  is  itself  of 
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ostinato  character.  Bennett  uses  another  broken  chord 
figure  as  a background  to  his  main  theme  in  the  last 
part  of  his  Sonata  in  6 for  organ,  the  '•Rondo.'1  (Ex.  94) 

The  repeated  figure  lasts  for  forty-eight  measures  above 
a strong  fortissimo  theme  in  the  bass.  In  the  contrast- 
ing pianississimo  section  the  figure  changes  to  a sixteenth 
note  pattern.  This,  in  turn,  lasts  for  twenty-one  measures. 
Later,  however,  there  is  a return  to  the  first  ostinato  in 
eighth  notes  for  nine  measures. 
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The  fourth  movement  of  Louis  Gruenberg*s  Four  Diver- 
sions for  string  quartet  is  an  '•Allegro  burlando,"  It 
starts  fortissimo  with  an  ostinato  in  the  first  and  second 
violins,  A second  ostinato  is  played  h y the  cello  on  a 


note  and  the  diminished  fifth  above.  The  viola  states  a 


lasts  for  twenty-four  measures.  Then,  the  first  violin 
plays  the  melody,  the  second  violin  and  cello  presenting 
Ostinato  1,  and  the  viola  stating  Ostinato  2,  There  is  a 
short  transition  in  which  neither  ostinato  appears.  As  the 
first  violin  plays  the  melody  against  another  melody  in  the 
second  violin,  the  viola  has  the  top  part  of  Ostinato  1, 
while  the  cello  produces  a variant  of  Ostinato  2,  This 
lasts  for  twenty-two  measures.  In  the  coda,  there  is  a 
repeated  note  in  the  viola;  there  are  Ostinato  2 in  the 
cello  and  repeated  rhythms  in  the  first  violin;  and  there 
is  a melody  in  the  second  violin. 

In  the  third  movement  of  his  Symphony  No0  II,  Howard 


Hanson  establishes  a background  ostinato  figure  in  the 


strings,  woodwind,  and  harp,  against  which  the  horns  play 
the  melody.  This  lasts  for  eighteen  measures,  or  the  first 
section.  Then,  it  returns  in  a slightly  different  form,  A 
"Piu  Mosso"  section  introduces  new  repeated  figures  but  they 
are  not  strict  ostinati.  After  a persistent  rhythmic  pul- 
sation driving  toward  a fortissimo  climax,  there  is  a sud- 
den drop  to  solo  strings,  pianissimo.  The  movement  closes 
fortissimo.  The  use  of  arpeggiated  ostinato  background 
figures  is  particularly  suited  to  Hansons  Romantic  style. 

In  his  symphonic  poem.  Pan  and  the  Priest,  he  begins  with 
an  English  horn  solo,  to  which  the  clarinet,  oboe,  and 
bassoons  are  added.  Then,  an  ostinato  background  figure 
based  on  a triad  is  established  and  accompanies  the  melody 
of  the  woodwinds  and  later  that  of  the  brasses.  This 
lasts  for  forty  measures.  After  a powerful  but  short  fortis- 
simo transition,  there  is  a drop  to  piano.  Solo  horns,  bas- 
soons, and  solo  flutes  lead  to  the  next  main  section,  an 
"Allegro  energico,"  Although  there  is  no  strict  ostinato 
here,  there  is  a persistent  driving  rhythmic  feeling.  An 
"Adagio"  follows  after  which  an  "Andante  con  moto"  presents, 
besides  new  repeated  figures  in  the  strings,  a three  note 
ostinato  motif  in  the  horns  strongly  reminiscent  of  the 
horn  melody  in  the  last  movement  of  Sibelius*  Fifth  Symphony, 
(Ex,  96) 
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The  motif  is  presented  for  twenty-one  measures  while  the 
other  parts  weave  their  patterns  about  it  gradually  build- 
ing up  to  a climax.  After  another  "Allegro"  section,  there 
is  a "Largamente"  with  a new  ostinato  background  figure,  of 
thirty-second  notes  again,  in  the  clarinets,  piano,  and 
first  and  second  violins.  This  leads  to  a fortissimo  ending, 
Frederick  Jacobi,  in  his  Hagiographia,  Three  Biblical 
Narratives  for  string  quartet  and  piano,  also  employs  os- 
tinato figures  in  the  background  built  upon  broken  chords. 

The  first  narrative,  "Job,"  starts  with  an  ostinato  figure 
of  this  type  in  the  piano,  while  the  strings  play  a force- 
ful melody  in  octaves.  In  the  transition,  the  piano  is 
silent  while  the  viola  and  second  violin  play  a repeated 
figure,  the  first  violin  a sustained  note,  and  the  cello  an 
arco  melody  punctuated  by  a quarter  rest  before  each  quarter 
note.  No  ostinato,  however,  is  used  in  the  rest  of  the 
movement.  In  the  second  narrative,  "Ruth,"  there  is  a 
rhythmic  ostinato  for  twelve  measures  which  later  returns 
in  slightly  altered  form,  (Ex,  97)  It  is  in  the  cello. 


I'he  right  hand  of  the  piano  plays  the  melody  and  the  viola 
drones  a sustained  fifth. 

The  sixth  and  last  type  of  ostinato  may  be  described  as  a persist- 
ent feeling  achieved  not  by  the  repetition  of  a melodic  motif  but  by 
the  continuous  use  of  notes  of  one  rhythmic  value,  such  as  sixteenths. 
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eighths,  or  quarter  notes,  not  necessarily  kept  in  one  part  but 
distributed  through  all  the  voices.  In  this  way,  a basic  motion  is 
maintained.  This  kind  of  procedure  is  by  no  means  new  for  it  was 
used  extensively  by  J.  S.  Bach. 

Walter  Piston  very  often  keeps  up  a basic  motion  in 
sixteenth  notes.  For  example,  in  his  Suite  for  oboe  and 
piano,  there  is  a continuous  sixteenth  note  motion  running 
throughout  the  first  movement,  "Prelude," 

In  Roger  Sessions*  Sonata  for  piano,  the  motion  of 
sixteenth  notes  is  maintained  throughout  the  first  section 
and  most  of  the  work. 

Leo  Sowerby,  in  the  Fugue  of  his  Suite  for  organ,  re- 
tains the  motion  of  eighth  notes  throughout  the  development. 

The  development  of  the  fourth  movement  in  Howard  Han- 
son* s Symphony  No,  III  contains  an  extended  chorale  in  which 
the  basic  motion  of  quarter  notes  persists. 

"Andante  Ostinato"  is  the  title  of  the  second  movement 
of  Roy  Harris*  Piano  Sonata.  Throughout  the  entire  movement, 
the  motion  of  quarter  notes  is  continued.  Beginning  with  a 
quarter  note  melody  in  eleven-four  time,  the  movement  pro- 
ceeds to  a "Piu  Mosso."  The  melody  is  presented  here  in  the 
right  hand  accompanied  by  an  arpeggio  left  hand,  (Ex.  98) 


Ex.  98 
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After  reverting  back  to  the  first  melody,  there  are  many 
tempo  changes  (four- two,  three-four,  ten-four,  nine-four, 
eleven-four)  but  the  quarter  note  still  remains  the  basic 
unit.  In  another  MPiu  mosso"  section,  eighth  notes  are 
added  in  the  soprano  while  the  arpeggiated  accompaniment 
continues.  The  same  melodies  are  repeated  in  slightly 
varied  form  even  though  they  are  hidden  at  times  by  the 
counterpoint. 


Other  ostinati  are  to  be  found  in  the  following  works, 

Henry  Cowell  has  written  Three  Chorales  and  Ostinati  for 

oboe  and  piano  and  an  Ostinato  Pianissimo  for  percussion 

orchestra.  In  David  Diamond1 2 3 s Symphony  No,  II  the  first 

movement,  an  "Adagio  funebre,"  is 

"a  lyric  movement  of  elegiac  character  consisting 
of  two  subjects:  a long  melody  for  the  violins  in 

unison  (heard  immediately  after  a short  introduction 
by  violas  and  cellos  divisi)  and  accompanied  by  an 
ostinato  figure  in  cello  and  basses;  and  a plangent 
melody  for  oboe  solo  accompanied  by  trilling  violas 
heard  midway  during  the  movement, "1 

Boy  Harris*  Viola  Quintet  contains  an  ostinato  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  movement.  In  part  of  the  first  movement  of 

Gardner  Head* s Symphony  No,  II,  the  tympani  play  a dominating 
2 

ostinato,  William  Schuman  creates  "painful  insistence"  by 

3 

the  ostinato  of  the  first  movement  in  his  Symphony  No,  II, 


1,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Program  Notes  of  Oct,  14,  1944, 

2.  Ibid,  of  Nov.  27,  1943. 


3,  Eosenfeld,  Paul,  Musical  Quarterly,  Vol,  25,  p.  379 


Schuman  has  also  written  a Q,uartettino  for  bassoons*  the 

first  movement  of  which  is  called  "Ostinato,"  In  Adolph 

Weiss'  Sonata  for  flute  and  viola,  there  is  an  ostinato  on 

1 

a section  of  a tone  row  in  the  twelve-tone  system. 


1.  Cowell,  Henry,  American  Composers  on  American  Music,  p,  37, 


CHAPTER  IV 


PASSACAGLIA  AND  CHACONNE 

"A  passacaglia  iB  a continuous  variation  based 
on  a clearly  distinguishable  ostinato  which  normally 
appears  in  the  bass  but  which  may  also  be  transferred 
occasionally  to  an  upper  voice,  A chaconne  is  a 
continuous  variation  in  which  the  1 theme*  is  only  a 
succession  of  chords  which  serves  as  a harmonic 
basis  for  each  variation, 1,1 

Since  the  passacaglia  is  constructed  upon  a repeated  bass  melody, 
the  nature  of  this  theme  is  important.  In  the  passacaglias  of  the 
old  masters,  the  theme  was  nearly  always  introduced  alone  in  the 
bass.  It  was  usually  eight  measures  long,  in  three-four  time,  in  a 
minor  key,  and  characterized  by  a chromatically  descending  pitch  line. 
Most  of  these  fundamental  characteristics  have  been  kept  with  slight 
alterations  by  the  contemporary  American  composers. 

In  only  two  of  the  works  available  for  analysis  was  the  theme  not 
introduced  alone  in  the  bass:  both  Harris  in  the  passacaglia  of  his 

Quintet  and  Schuman  in  the  passacaglia  of  his  String  Quartet  No,  II 
present  their  themes  in  unison  by  all  the  instruments.  In  other 
examples,  the  theme  was  stated  alone  by  a bass  instrument  or  in  the 
lowest  range  of  an  instrument.  An  exception  to  this  is  noted,  how^ 
ever,  in  the  passacaglia  in  Dichotomy  by  Wallingford  Riegger  in  which 
the  theme  is  played  by  the  flute.  In  Walter  Piston* s Passacaglia  for 
piano,  the  theme  is  played  in  the  left  hand  with  a pedal  point  and 
slight  harmonization  in  the  right  hand. 


1,  Apel,  Willi,  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music,  p,  127 
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The  length  of  the  theme  is  not  always  eight  measures  in  modern 
American  passacaglias,  Themes  ranging  from  three  and  a third  meas- 
ures to  eight  measures  in  length  are  found. 

The  theme  is  three  and  a third  measures  long  in  Megger* 
Dichotomy;  four  measures  in  Piston's  Passacaglia  for  jjiano; 
five  measures  in  Moore's  Dirge  (Passacaglia)  and  in  the  last 
movement  of  Piston's  Concerto  for  orchestra;  six  measures 
in  Megger's  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  band;  and  eight  in 
Schuman's  Symphony  No,  III,  in  Copland's  Passacaglia  for 
piano*  Moore's  Pageant  of  P.  T.  Bamum,  Sowerby*  s Symphony 
in  Gr  ma.jor  for  organ,  and  Head's  Passacaglia  and  Fugue  for 
organ.  In  Harris'  Q,uintet*  the  seven  measure  theme  is 
lengthened  to  thirty  measures  by  repetition  and  extensions. 
Traditionally,  passacaglias  were  written  in  triple  meter,  Harris 
Moore,  Schuman,  Sowerby,  Read,  and  Riegger  use  triple  meter  for  their 
passacaglias,  Copland,  however,  writes  his  in  four-four  time.  Pis- 
ton employs  four-four  time  in  the  passacaglia  of  his  Concerto  for 
orchestra  and  five-eight  time  in  his  Passacaglia  for  piano. 

Nearly  all  of  the  modern  American  passacaglias  are  written  in 
minor  keys,,  Even  if  no  key  signature  is  used  by  the  composer,  the 
minor  influence  is  still  apparent.  In  the  works  analyzed,  there  was 
only  one  case  of  a passacaglia  in  major,  that  of  Leo  Sowerby  in  the 
Symphony  in  G-  ma.jor  for  organ. 

Most  of  the  composers  of  today  fa&ve  abandoned  the  use  of  a 
chromatically  descending  line  in  the  theme.  In  the  passacaglias  of 
Piston  and  Copland,  there  was  a tendency  toward  the  use  of  chromatic 


descent  but  not  in  those  by  Harris,  Moore,  Schuman,  Sowerby,  Read,  and 
Riegger,,  A variant  of  the  chromatic  idea  is  employed  by  Schuman  in  the 
passacaglia  of  his  Symphony  No,  III,  where  the  theme  is  presented  with 
canonic  entrances  in  a chromatically  ascending  line,  and  by  Riegger 
in  his  Dichotomy,  in  which  there  is  a subordinate  chromatic  figure. 

The  number  of  variations  written  upon  the  theme  varies  all  the 
way  from  four  in  Schuman* s Symphony  No,  III  to  thirty-three  in  Sowerby* 
Symphony  in  & major.  There  seems  to  be  no  fixed  or  average  number  of 
variations.  Each  composer  uses  the  number  best  suited  to  the 
individual  composition. 

For  example,  thirteen  variations  have  been  used  by 
Copland  and  Riegger,  eighteen  by  Moore  and  Read,  seven  in 
the  Concerto  for  orchestra  by  Piston,  nineteen  in  the 
Passacaglia  for  piano  also  by  Piston,  and  fourteen  in 
Schuman' s String  Quartet  Ho,  II, 

Occasionally,  the  passacaglia  is  of  a freer  nature,  without 
strict  variations  following  one  upon  each  other.  Episodes  or  inter- 
ludes may  be  inserted  between  the  variations  as  in  Harris'  Quintet 
and  Moore ' s Pageant  of  P,  T,  Barnum, 

In  the  variations,  the  composers  use  all  types  of  contrapuntal 
devices  such  as  augmentation,  diminution,  inversion,  retrograde  mo- 
tion, canon,  fugato,  and  ostinato.  Double  counterpoint  and  stretto 
as  well  as  shifted  rhythm  are  also  employed.  The  most  frequently 
used,  however,  are  the  ostinato,  canon,  and  inversion.  Very  often, 
two  or  more  devices  will  be  combined,  creating  variations  of  quite 
complicated  nature,  A favorite  device  of  the  American  composers 
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is  the  simultaneoxis  presentation  of  both  the  theme  and  its  inversion 
or  its  diminution* 

Examples  of  the  former  are  found  in  Bead* s Passaceglia 
and  Fugue  and  Sowerbyfs  Symphony  in  G major,  Copland  presents 
the  theme  and  its  diminution  simultaneously  in  hie  Passacaglia. 
Practically  all  the  modern  American  passacaglias  start  with 
relatively  simple  variations  which  keep  the  theme  in  the  bass*  As 
the  passacaglias  progress,  they  become  more  complex  in  texture  and 
the  theme  gradually  moves  to  the  upper  voices*  The  rhythms,  too,  are 
often  slow  in  the  beginning  and  increase  later  to  quicker  note  values. 
Usually,  the  theme  is  kept  intact  in  the  early  variations,  and,  slow- 
ly losing  its  original  form  in  the  later  variations,  preserves  only  a 
few  of  its  basic  features.  Most  of  the  passacaglias  Buch  as  those  by 
Copland,  Harris,  Moore,  Read,  Riegger,  Schuman,  and  Sowerby  reach  a 
fortissimo  climax  as  the  variations  become  more  and  more  involved* 

The  theme  is  stated  in  a glorified  form  for  the  conclusion* 

Although  contemporary  American  composers  follow  the  same  external 
general  tendencies  in  writing  their  passacaglias,  there  are,  naturally, 
internal  differences  created  by  their  individual  styles  of  composition. 
These  will  be  shown  in  the  following  analyses, 

Gardner  Read,  Leo  Sowerby,  and  William  Schuman  have  written 
passacaglias  upon  eight  measure  themes. 

In  Gardner  Read*s  Passacaglia  and  Fugue  for  organ,  the 
theme  is  first  presented  in  the  pedal,  (Ex,  99) 

Ex.  99 
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Tor  five  variations,  the  theme  is  kept  intact  in  the  pedal. 

In  the  first  two  variations,  three  and  then  four  melodies 
move  softly  and  smoothly  above  the  theme.  The  third  variar* 
tion  consists  of  two  flowing  lines  imitating  each  other 
above  the  theme.  They,  themselves,  are  another  version  of 
the  theme.  In  the  fourth  variation,  the  theme  appears  in 
three  forms  simultaneously s the  pedal  plays  the  original 
theme;  the  alto  has  the  theme  in  a slightly  different 
rhythm  and  in  canon  with  the  theme  in  the  pedal;  and  the 
soprano  has  a sequence  on  a figure  derived  from  the  theme. 

The  fifth  variation  presents  the  theme  in  the  top  voice  in 
an  inverted  fora,  a line  of  continuous  triplets  in  the 
middle  voice,  and  the  theme  in  its  original  form  in  the  ped- 
al, In  the  sixth  variation,  the  theme  appears  in  a varied 
form  in  the  Boprano,  The  middle  voice,  which  had  continuous 
triplets  in  eighth  notes  in  the  preceding  variation,  now 
progresses  to  a line  of  continuous  sixteenth  notes  while  the 
theme  in  the  pedal  is  also  presented  in  a varied  version  in 
sixteenth  notes.  The  theme  returns  to  its  original  rhythm 
in  the  seventh  variation  but  is  now  placed  two  octaves  higher 
in  the  soprano.  The  alto  follows  it  along  with  another  ver- 
sion of  the  theme  in  sixteenth  notes.  The  pedal  is  silent. 

In  the  eighth  variation,  the  pedal  restates  the  theme  with 
a line  of  flowing  sixteenth  notes  above  it.  The  theme  in  the 
pedal  is  altered  slightly  in  the  ninth  variation  while  the 
soprano  and  alto  progress  together  in  thirds  in  sixteenth  note 


triplets.  The  tenth  variation  continues  with  another  altered 
version  of  the  theme  in  the  pedal*  The  soprano  and  alto 
still  move  together  hut  this  time  at  a tenth  from  one 
another  and  in  thirty-second  notes.  The  quick  motion  ceases 
in  the  eleventh  variation,  for  the  theme  is  presented  in 
staccato  eighth  notes  in  the  pedal  with  short  harmonized 
figures  above  it.  The  sixteenth  motion,  however,  returns  in 
the  twelfth  variation  in  which  the  two  upper  voices  answer 
one  another  in  a figure  of  three  sixteenth  notes  and  an 
eighth  which  outlines  the  theme.  In  this  and  the  next 
variation  the  pedal  i3  silent.  The  thirteenth  variation 
presents  still  another  version  of  the  theme  in  sixteenth 
and  eighth  notes  in  the  two  upper  voices.  This  type  of 
treatment,  is  further  extended  by  the  sixteenth  note  arpeg- 
giated  version  of  the  theme,  pianissimo,  which  comprises  the 
fourteenth  variation.  The  pedal  enters  in  the  fifteenth 
variation  with  a slightly  altered  version  of  the  theme.  Four- 
part  voice  leadings  are  heard  above  it,  ffln  the  sixteenth 
variation,  the  theme  is  in  its  original  form  in  the  pedal. 
Three  contrapuntal  lines  maintain  a basic  motion  of  sixteenth, 
notes  that  weave  above  the  theme.  By  the  seventeenth  varia- 
tion,  a forte  has  been  reached.  While  the  theme  is  heard  in 
a slightly  altered  version  in  the  pedal,  the  soprano  plays 
the  theme  in  another  form.  Three  inner  lines  move  in  con- 
tinuous sixteenth  note  chords,  all  in  first  inversion  (sixth 
chords).  The  eighteenth  and  last  variation  presents  the  theme 
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in  its  original  form  in  the  pedal,  fortissimo,  with  sixth 
chords  above  it  in  both  manuals  in  sixteenth  notes.  It  is 
a last  glorification  of  the  theme.  The  variation  rises  to 
a fortississimo  and  ends  on  a sustained  tonic  chord*  The 
fugue  follows  after  a short  break:. 

The  third  movement  of  Leo  Sowerby's  Symphony  in  & ma.jqr 
for  organ  is  called  "Passacaglia, " The  theme  is  presented 
alone  in  the  pedal,  (Ex,  100)  For  the  first  twenty  varia- 


Ex,  100 
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tions,  the  theme  is  repeated  exactly  in  the  pedal.  There 
are,  all  together,  thirty- three  variations.  In  these,  Sower- 
by  uses  the  original  theme,  the  inversion  of  the  theme,  free 
parts  derived  from  the  theme,  sequences,  continuous  motion 
in  quarter  and  in  eighth  notes,  canons,  and  ostinato.  These 
elements  are  employed  separately  and  in  combination.  The 
fourteenth  variation  is  a canon  between  the  two  manuals  at 
a seventh  and  one  beat.  In  the  seventeenth  variation,  there 
is  a canon  between  the  pedal  and  the  soprano  at  two  octaves 
and  one  measure  with  a free  inner  voice.  The  twentieth  var- 
iation states  the  theme  in  the  pedal  simultaneously  with  its 
inversion  in  the  soprano.  In  the  twenty-first  variation, 
the  inversion  of  the  theme  is  heard  in  the  middle  voice.  The 
theme  itself  is  presented  in  quarter  notes  in  the  pedal.  The 
twenty** second  variation  repeats  the  theme  in  the  pedal  in  its 
original  form.  Its  inversion  is  in  the  soprano  and  free  parts 


in  the  inner  voices.  In  the  twenty-fourth  variation,  the 
theme  is  in  canon  in  the  pedal  and  bass  of  the  lower  manual 
at  one  octave  and  one  measure.  The  soprano  continues  above 
in  a descending  sequence  of  eighth  notes*  In  the  twenty- 
seventh  variation,  the  theme  ascends  to  the  alto  voice  while 
there  is  a free  part  in  the  pedal.  The  theme  is  also  in 
canon  with  the  soprsno  at  the  fifth  and  one  measure.  The 
twenty-eighth  variation  still  presents  the  theme  in  the 
alto  or  middle  voice  but  in  the  twenty-ninth  variation  it 
rises  to  the  soprano.  In  the  thirtieth  variation,  the  theme 
remains  in  the  soprano.  Its  inversion  is  in  the  pedal  and 
there  is  also  a broken  chord  arpeggiated  figure.  The  thirty- 
first  variation  repeats  the  theme  again  in  the  soprano  with 
an  ostinato  figure  in  the  pedal.  In  the  thirty-second  varia- 
tion, the  theme  is  not  apparent  and  there  is  a pedal  point 
on  "Gr'1  with  harmonies  above  it.  The  last  variation  glorifies 
the  theme  in  a fortississimo  climax. 

Extensions,  transitions,  or  interludes  are  frequently  employed  between 
the  repetitions  of  the  theme  to  relieve  the  strictness  of  the  paesacag- 
lia.  Schuman,  Copland,  and  Moore  vary  the  presentations  of  their 
eight  measure  themes  in  these  ways. 

Williem  Schumanns  Symphony  No.  Ill  begins  with  a "Passacag- 
lia  and  Fugue.”  The  theme  is  introduced  by  the  violas.  (Ex. 
101)  This  is  followed  by  presentations  in  the  other  strings. 
Each  time  the  theme  enters,  it  is  played  a half  step  higher 
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so  that  the  entrances  proceed  from  "EH  through  HB  flat,” 


101 


making  a strict  canon.  In  the  first  variation,  a version 
of  the  theme  appears  in  the  trumpets  and  trombones  against 
an  harmonic  and  rhythmic  string  background.  There  is  a 
transition,  melodically  related  to  the  theme,  which  leads  to 
the  second  variation#  Here,  the  woodwind  are  predominant  in 
melodic  variations  while  the  rhythms  in  the  background  are 
derived  from  the  theme.  Another  transition  leads  to  the 
third  variation.  The  violins  present  a long  version  of  the 
theme.  This  is  followed  by  more  canonic  treatment  like  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  movement.  Smoothly  flowing  figures 
in  the  lower  strings  constitute  the  background.  There  is  a 
gradual  increase  from  soft,  long  notes  to  loud  rapid  figura- 
tions, A climax  is  reached  and  leads  to  the  final  variation. 
Here,  the  theme  appears  in  the  four  trombones  against  a 
rhythmic  and  harmonic  background  in  the  strings.  The  fugue, 
the  second  half  of  the  movement,  follows  immediately. 

The  theme  of  Aaron  Copland’s  Passacaglia  for  piano  occurs 
in  the  lowest  part  of  that  instrument's  range,  (Ex,  102) 

The  theme  is  presented  in  this  fashion  for  the  first  five  var- 
iations, each  one  lasting  eight  measures.  The  last  one. 
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Ex,  102 


tion,  the  theme  is  presented  in  retrograde  (backwards)  in 
four  measures*  For  the  seventh  variation,  the  sixth  varia- 
tion is  played  backwards  and  in  double  counterpoint,  that 
is,  what  was  in  the  right  hand  is  now  in  the  left  and  what 
was  in  the  left  hand  is  now  in  the  right*  There  is  a three 
measure  extension  in  the  middle  of  this  variation.  Just  as 
the  sixth  and  seventh  variations  were  related,  so  are  the 
eighth  and  ninth.  The  eighth  variation  is  eight  measures 
long  with  a two  measure  extension;  for  the  ninth  variation, 
the  eighth  is  inverted,  that  is,  it  holds  the  same  relation- 
ship in  double  counterpoint  to  variation  eight  as  variation 
seven  held  to  variation  six.  The  tenth  and  eleventh  varia- 
tions are  again  connected.  The  theme  is  augmented  and  pre- 
sented with  one  ndte  to  each  measure  for  sixteen  measures, 

A five  measure  phrase  consisting  of  the  first  four  notes  of 
the  theme  in  augmentation  serves  as  an  extension  to  these 
two  variations.  In  the  twelfth  variation,  the  theme  is 
diminished  to  eighth  notes  within  two  measures.  These  two 
measures  cf  the  theme  in  diminution  are  then  used  as  an  os- 
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tinato  for  fourteen  measures.  The  last  variation  is  a 
glorification  of  the  theme  in  a fortississimo  climax.  Above 
the  theme  itself  is  played  a diminution  of  the  theme  in  trip- 
lets for  four  measures.  The  paGsacaglia  then  closes  after  a 
four  measure  pedal  on  "G-  sharp1’  and  an  eight  measure  coda. 

The  second  movement  of  Douglas  Moore fs  Pageant  of 
P»  T,  Barnum,  a suite  for  orchestra,  is  called  "Joice  Heth, 
161  Year  Old  Negress,”  This  is  a short  passacaglia  of  a 
very  free  nature.  The  form  of  a passacaglia  seems  quite 
suitable  to  the  description  of  a person  who  has  lived  for 
over  a hundred  years.  Doubtless,  if  the  age  were  true,  she 
would  have  seen  many  variations  upon  a repeated  theme.  The 
theme  is  first  played  by  a solo  cello.  After  that,  it  is 
extended  by  four  measures  played  by  all  the  cellos.  (Ex.  103) 


In  the  first  variation,  the  theme  is  repeated  by  the  strings 
and  woodwind  in  octaves.  An  episode  with  its  material  freely 
derived  from  the  theme  follows.  In  the  second  variation, 
the  theme  is  presented  with  slight  alterations  by  the  first 
violins  divisi,  the  second  violins  divisi,  the  violas,  and 


the  cellos.  The  four  measure  extension  of  the  theme  which 
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appeared  at  the  beginning  recurs*  There  is  a third  varia- 
tion (or  coda)  in  which  the  first  four  measures  of  the 
theme  are  played  again  by  the  solo  cello* 

William  Schuman  provides  another  method  of  relieving  the  monotony  in 
a passacaglia  by  introducing  overlapping  presentations  of  the  theme* 
Thus,  as  one  variation  upon  the  theme  ends,  another  has  already  begun. 
In  the  second  movement,  "Passacaglia,"  of  Schuman* s 
String  Quartet  No,  II,  the  variations  overlap*  The  eight 
measure  theme  is  played  in  octaves  by  all  the  instruments. 
(Ex,  104)  The  theme  is  given  again,  softly,  but  clearly 

Ex,  104 

outlined  and  with  simple  sustained  movement  in  the  parts. 

In  the  second  variation,  the  theme  appears  in  the  second 
violin  and  viola  in  octaves  while  the  first  violin  and 
cello  have  free  two-part  counterpoint  above  it.  The  third 
variation  is  extended  and  contains  free  four-part  contrapun- 
tal movement.  In  the  fourth  variation,  the  first  and  second 
violins  (doubled  in  octaves)  play  two-part  counterpoint 
outlining  the  theme  with  the  viola  and  cello  (similarly 
doubled  in  octaves).  Next,  the  theme,  rhythmically  altered, 
returns  in  phrases  that  rise  from  piano  to  fortissimo. 

In  the  sixth  variation,  the  theme,  mezzopiano,  is  outlined 
in  short  phrases  amid  sustained  notes  in  the  other  parts. 
After  a crescendo,  the  theme,  strongly  accented,  is  heard 
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fortississimo  in  the  cello.  This  forceful  variation  is 
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followed  by  a "dolce"  one  in  which  the  theme  is  divided 
among  all  four  parts  but  is  still  discernible*  In  the  ninth 
variation,  eighth  notes  run  imitatively  through  the  upper 
voices  while  the  cello  plays  the  theme*  The  viola  next  takes 
the  theme  and  the  other  parts  gradually  enter  again,  mezzo- 
piano*  With  the  eleventh  variation,  there  is  a recapitular- 
tion  of  the  second  variation.  The  twelfth  variation  is  like 
the  third  but  is  shortened  and  increases  to  a fortissimo* 

In  the  thirteenth  variation,  the  fifth  variation  returns 
with  its  fortissimo  rhythmic  treatment  of  the  theme.  The 
last  variation  restates  the  sixth  one*  A two  measure  exten- 
sion on  the  final  "G-"  of  the  theme  serves  as  a coda.  There 
is  a diminuendo  and  the  passacaglia  ends  softly. 

Roy  Karris  has  written  a passacaglia  with  a seven  measure  theme. 
He,  too,  employs  extensions  and  interludes  to  vary  the  rigid  form. 

The  initial  theme  is  lengthened  by  means  of  repetition  and  extension. 
The  larger  section  is  then  used  as  the  basis  of  the  variations. 

In  the  first  movement  of  his  Quintet  for  piano  and 
strings,  entitled  "Passacaglia,"  Harris  presents  the  theme  in 
octaves  by  the  strings,  (Ex,  105)  This  type  of  presenta- 
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tion  and  the  subsequent  free  treatment  of  the  theme  seem  to 


indicate  a theme  and  variations  form  rather  than  a passacag- 
lia in  spite  of  the  composer's  title,  Harris,  in  accordance 
with  his  predilection  for  long  melodic  lines  has  lengthened 


the  initial  presentation  of  his  theme  to  thirty  measures* 
After  the  seven  measure  theme  is  introduced  in  octaves  by 
the  strings,  he  presents  three  repetitions  of  the  theme* 
There  are  slight  alterations  in  each  repetition  but  each 
is  still  in  octaves  in  the  strings*  A fortissimo  climax 
is  reached  but  it  is  succeeded  by  a piano  section*  There 
is  a two  measure  extension  at  the  end*  These  thirty  meas- 
ures constitutes  the  unit  to  be  repeated.  In  other  words, 
the  repetition  of  a short  seven  measure  theme  did  not  con- 
form to  the  ideas  of  Harris  and  was,  therefore,  extended 
to  a unit  of  thirty  measures  which  is  repeated  five  times 
with  a free  interlude  between  the  third  and  fourth  repeti- 
tions, In  the  first  variation,  the  theme  is  harmonized  in 
the  piano  and  the  repetition  is  almost  exact.  The  second 
variation  presents  the  tneme  in  the  viola  with  the  gradu- 
al addition  of  the  other  parts*  A figure  is  repeated  in 
ostinato  fashion  in  the  left  hand  of  the  piano.  In  the 
third  variation,  the  theme,  transposed  a major  second 
higher,  is  played  by  the  first  violin  end  viola  while  the 
second  violin  and  cello  heve  a contrapuntal  line  of  eighth 
notes  in  octaves  and  the  piano  plays  rolled  chords,  A 
free  interlude  is  inserted  after  which  the  fourth  varia- 
tion restates  the  theme  in  the  first  violin*  Played  an 
octave  higher,  the  theme  is  now  broken  up  into  smaller 
sections*  While  a rhythmic  buildup  to  continuous  triplets 
takes  place,  the  theme  is  played  in  the  first  violin  with 


imitation  by  the  other  instruments.  The  continuous 
rhythmic  development  is  maintained  by  the  piano  which 
gradually  progresses  from  eighth  notes  to  sixteenths, 
to  sextuple ts,  pjad  finally,  to  thirty-second  notes 
reaching  a climax.  At  the  climax,  which  forms  the  fifth 
and  laGt  variation,  the  theme  is  transposed  a minor  third 
higher  and  is  glorified.  There  is  much  imitation  among 
the  parts«  The  triplets  of  the  fourth  variation  return 
but  are  diminished  to  sixteenth  notes  at  the  end.  While 
the  second  violin,  viola,  and  cello  play  in  octaves,  the 
piano  presents  another  descending  octave  figure.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  Harris1  peculiar  method  of  doubling 
instruments  in  this  movement.  There  is  a continual  doub- 
ling, practically  throughout  the  passacaglia,  of  the 
first  violin  and  viola  in  octaves  and,  similarly,  of  the 
second  violin  and  cello  in  octaves.  Very  often,  the  piano 
also  plays  in  octaves.  This  kind  of  instrumentation 
produces  an  organ-like  effect  very  well  suited  to  the 
character  of  a passacaglia  but  which  is,  obviously,  not 
the  best  type  of  string  quartet  writing.  The  doubling  also 
hinders  free  contrapuntal  movement  among  all  the  parts. 
Perhaps,  in  departing  from  the  strict  form  of  the  passacag- 
lia in  the  variations,  Harris  tried  to  recreate  through  his 
process  of  doubling  the  sonority  of  the  early  organ 
paBsecaglias.  - 

Although  six,  five,  and  four  measure  themes  are  usually  associated 
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with  ground  basses,  they  have  also  been  used  by  contemporary  American 
composers  as  passacaglia  themes.  The  variations  in  these  passacagliaB 
are  as  complicated  contrapuntally  as  those  in  passacaglias  with  eight 
me asure  theme  s , 

The  "Prelude"  of  Wallingford  Eieggerrs  Prelude  and 
Fugue  for  band  is  marked  "Passacaglia"  in  the  score.  After 
a nine  measure  introduction,  the  passacaglia  theme  is  pre- 
sented by  the  bassoons,  bass  clarinet,  and  baritone  saxo- 
phone, (Ex,  106)  There  are  thirteen  variations  upon  this 


Ex.  106 
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theme  which  appears  in  the  lowest  voice  each  time.  In  the 
first  throe  variations,  one  and  then  two  lines,  each 
doubled  in  thirds,  soar  ahove  the  theme.  These  parts  are 
characterized  by  their  syncopation  and  triplet  figure.  In 
the  fourth  variation,  while  the  euphonium  plays  toe  theme, 
the  English  horn  states  an  obligato  melody  in  sixteenth  notes 
which  is  derived  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  measures  of  the 
theme  itself.  This  melody  is  continued  in  the  fifth  varlar* 
tion  by  the  piccolo  and  xylophone.  The  basses  play  the 
theme  and  the  clarinets  provide  an  inner  line  of  eighth 
note  triplets.  In  the  sixth  variation,  as  W9ll  as  in  the 
seventh,  the  passacaglia  theme  is  retained  first  by  the 
basses  and  then  by  the  horns  and  baritones.  The  rhythmic 
figuration  above  it  turns  to  sixteenth  note  triplets 


and  dotted  sixteenth  notes  with  thirty-second  notes.  The 


percussion  is  also  added  on  similar  rhythms*  The  eighth 

variation  presents  the  theme  in  the  basses,  syncopated 

chords  in  the  brass,  and  an  ascending  triplet  scale  figure 

in  the  flutes  and  clarinets*  In  the  ninth  variation,  the 

theme  is  heard  in  the  tympani.  There  is  a fortissimo 

tutti  above  it  on  figures  derived  again  from  the  fourth 

and  fifth  measures  of  the  theme*  The  tenth  variation  is 

like  the  eighth  but  the  theme  is  played  by  a solo  tuba* 

Otherwise,  the  variation  is  identical  raelodically,  only 

the  instrumentation  being  changed.  The  eleventh  variation 

again  relates  back  to  the  ninth  for  the  theme  is  heard  in 

the  tympani  and  pizzicato  basses  with  the  same  melody  above 

it.  This  time,  however,  the  flute  enters  a beat  later 

and  an  octave  higher  on  the  melody  forming  a short  canon. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  variations  continue  canonic 

treatment*  The  twelfth  variation  presents  the  theme  in  the 

first  oboe  in  a canon  at  an  octave  and  one  beat  with  the 

alto  saxophone*  The  thirteenth  variation  is  a three-part 

1 

canon  on  the  theme,  still  at  the  octave  and  one  beat* 

A syncopated  transition  of  six  measures  leads  directly 
into  the  fugue* 

Douglas  Moore* s Dirge  (Passacaglia)  for  organ  begins 
with  the  theme  in  the  pedal*  (Ex.  107) 


1,  Cf.  Chapter  I,  Ex.  11,  p*  59  and  p,  53 


For  six  variations,  Jfhe  theme  is  repeated,  exactly  in  the 
pedala  In  the  very  first  variation,  a figure  consisting 
of  a dotted,  eighth  note  and  sixteenth  note  followed  by  a 
half  note  is  introduced  and  assumes  the  character  of  a 
second  theme,  The  simple  development  of  this  motif,  with 
the  gradual  addition  of  more  eighth  note  triplets  and  six- 
teenth notes,  occupies  the  first  six  variations  above  the 
theme.  In  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  variations,  the 
theme,  an  octave  higher,  is  transferred  to  the  lower  manual 
The  repetition,  however,  is  still  exact.  Around  the  theme, 
three  contrapuntal  lines  are  woven,  two  above  and  one  below 
Thu6,  four  independent  melodies  proceed  together,  three  of 
which  are  derived  from  the  theme.  In  the  tenth  variation, 
the  theme  is  heard  another  octave  higher  with  two  contra- 
puntal lines  above  it.  The  pedal  is  silent  now  and  the 
variation  is  played  pianissimo.  Continuing  in  this  soft 
vein  is  the  eleventh  variation  in  wnich  the  theme  appears 
still  another  octave  higher  in  the  soprano.  The  twelfth 
variation  restates  the  them9  in  the  pedal  one  octave  higher 
than  originally  introduced.  Sixteenth  notes  in  an  arpeggio 
figure  ascend  3oftly  above  the  theme  and,  in  the  thirteenth 
variation,  turn  into  a more  definite  melody  progressing  by 
scale  step  rather  than  outlining  the  chord.  In  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  variations,  the  theme  remains  in  the 
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pedal  and  is  one  octave  higher  than  its  original  form. 

Above  it,  the  figure  of  the  first  six  variations  returns, 
this  time  as  a double  dotted  eighth  note  with  a thirty** 
second  note  and  is  followed  by  two  quarter  notes  rather 
than  the  half  note.  Both  of  the  variations  are  forte. 

They  begin  a gradual  crescendo  to  the  climax  which  appears 
later.  In  the  next  six  variations,  the  theme  returns  in 
its  original  low  octave  in  the  pedal,  For  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  variations,  scales  in  thirty-second  notes 
sweep  up  and  down  above  the  theme  with  a line  of  full  chords 
also  making  its  appearance.  The  eighteenth  variation  con- 
sists of  a two-part  canon  at  a 3ixth  and  one  beat  above  the 
theme.  In  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  variations,  the 
dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth  note  figure,  followed  by  the  half 
note,  returns  in  chords  in  the  upper  manual  with  a sixteenth 
note  figure  in  the  lower  manual,  ^Both  appear  above  the  theme 
in  the  pedal.  In  the  twenty-first  and  last  variation,  §. 
fortissimo  climax  is  attained.  The  theme  is  in  the  pedal, and 
the  secondary  theme  in  altered  chords  while  runs  in  thirty- 
second  notes  continue  over  a low  sustained  pedal  for  a two- 
measure  section.  This  leads  to  another  three  measures  in 
which  the  passacaglia  ends  on  a sustained  chord  that  swells 
to  a powerful  fortississimo. 

The  theme  of  the  third  movement  of  Walter  Piston*s 
Concerto  for  orchestra,  named  "Passacaglia,"  is  stated  by  a 


solo  bass  tuba,  (Ex,  108) 
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In  the  first  variation  upon  the  theme,  the  brass  section 

is  predominant,.  The  second  variation  is  an  Adagio  in  which 

the  bassoon  and  English  horn  have  an  obligato  melody  above  a 

moving  background  in  the  clarinet  and  flute.  In  the  third 

variation,  there  is  a fugato  in  the  strings  while  the  double 

bass  plays  a version  of  the  theme  below,  in  ostinato.  Each 

time  the  figure  is  repeated,  it  begins  on  a different  part 

of  the  measure  which  is  another  example  of  shifted  rhythm. 

Above  the  ostinato,  the  violins,  violas,  and  cellos  present 
1 

the  fugato.  The  fourth  variation  contains  the  theme  in  the 
woodwinds.  In  the  fifth  variation,  the  theme  is  given  to  the 
bassoon  and  horn  with  «a  pedal  point  in  the  strings.  There  is 
a canon  at  an  octave  and  one  measure  between  the  first  and 
second  flutes,  doubled  in  fourths,  and  the  first  and  second 
clarinets,  also  doubled  in  fourths.  In  the  sixth  variation, 
there  is  a version  of  the  theme  in  canon  between  tne  first 
and  second  violins  at  a diminished  fifth.  The  violins  play 
a triplet  rhythm.  While  this  takes  place,  the  brass  outline 
the  theme  in  chords.  A development  follows  and  leads  to  a 
climax.  Canonic  treatment  in  the  woodbinds  ensues.  In  the 
seventh  and  last  variation,  the  theme  returns  in  its  original 


1.  Cf.  Chapter  II,  Ex.  38,  p.  132. 
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form  in  the  bass.  The  strings  and  woodwind  continue  the 
triplet  figures.  The  theme  reappears  next  in  the  brass 
and  is  finally  played  by  the  full  orchestra. 

The  then©  of  Walter  Piston1  s Pas saca, glia  for  piano  is 
presented  by  the  left  hand  while  the  right  hand  has  a pedal 
and  occasional  sustained  harmonies  over  it,  (Ex,  109) 


There  are  nineteen  variations,  each  four  measures  long.  In 
the  first  five,  the  theme  is  clearly  evident  in  the  bass.  In 
the  seventh  and  eighth  variations,  the  theme  is  transposed  but 
still  in  tne  bass.  The  ninth  through  the  fifteenth  variations 
start  a two-part  style  of  writing  the  rhythms  and  figures  of 
which  are  quite  similar  to  those  found  in  Bach's  two-part 
Inventions,  Double  counterpoint  is  employed  in  a pair  of 
variations,  the  ninth  and  tenth.  Here,  variation  ten  is  the 
inversion  of  variation  nine.  In  tne  eleventh  variation,  the 
theme  found  in  the  soprano  of  the  right  hand  is  the  inversion 
of  the  tnerae  in  variations  nine  and  ten0  For  the  sixteenth  to 
the  eighteenth  variations,  chords  -outline  the  theme  and  build 
to  a fortissimo.  In  the  nineteenth  and  last  variation,  the 
theme  is  restated  as  at  the  beginning  but  the  chordal  figure- 
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ticn  of  variations  sixteen  through  eighteen  remains.  The 
original  right  hand  presented  with  the  theme  at  the  very 
beginning  is  retained  an  octave  lower. 


Wallingford  Riegger  provides  an  example  of  a passacaglia  in  the  twelve- 
tone  system.  The  theme  of  his  passacaglia  is  only  three  and  a third 
measures  long. 

Wallingford  Riegger1 s Dichotomy  contains  a complicated 


passacaglia.  The  work  begins  with  the  statement  of  two 
twelve-tone  patterns,  A and  B,  (Ex.  110)  They  are  treated 


by  many  types  of  contrapuntal  devices  in  the  twelve-tone 
system.  A and  B are  presented  again,  developed  and  extended, 
augmented  and  inverted,  played  backwards,  backwards  and  irr- 
verted,  and  combined  both  wholly  and  in  part.  The  second 
half  of  the  composition  consists  of  the  passacaglia*  The 
theme  is  introduced  by  the  flute  and  is  based  on  the  aug- 
mentation of  A.  (Ex.  Ill)  With  it,  the  oboe  plays  a form  of 
A backwards.  The  theme  itself  is  txiree  and  a third  measures 
long.  This  means  that  the  second  entrance  of  the  theme  is 
on  the  second  beat,  the  third  entrance  on  the  third  beat,  the 
fourth  on  toe  first  beat,  and  so  on.  Thus,  each  presentation 


A 


B 


of  the  theme  begins  on  a different  beat  so  that  shifted 


rhythm  is  used  throughout  the  passacaglia.  The  first  var- 
iation repeats  theme  A in  the  flute  and  theme  B in  tne  clario- 
net, while  the  oboe  plays  a descending  chromatic  scale  figure 
In  the  second  variation,  the  theme  reappears  in  the  flute, 
the  chromatic  figure  in  the  oboe  and  clarinet,  and  theme  B in 
the  bassoon.  The  third  variation  presents  theme  A in  the 
trumpet,  a chromatically  ascending  figure  in  the  first  violin 
and  a chromatically  descending  figure  in  the  second  violin, 
viola,  and  cello.  In  the  fourth  variation,  theme  A again 
appears  in  the  trumpet  while  the  flute,  oboe,  and  clarinet 
play  part  of  theme  B and  the  viola  plays  theme  A inverted. 

The  next  two  variations  consist  of  theme  A in  the  bassoon 
and  horn,  the  chromatically  descending  figure  in  the  flute, 
oboe  and  clarinet,  and  a triplet  figure  in  the  strings. 

The  seventh  variation  presents  theme  A in  the  flute, 
oboa  and  bassoon  while  the  piano  plays  a forte  triplet 
figure.  Only  the  first  five  notes  of  theme  A appear 
in  the  cellos  and  double  basse6  in  the  eighth  variation. 

All  the  instruments  are  gradually  added.  The  tempo  now 
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changes  from  three-four  to  three-eight  time*  The  remain- 
der of  the  passacaglia  is  one  long  crescendo*  There  is  a 
gradual  buildup  in  intensity  and  in  the  number  of  contrapuntal 
lines*  For  the  ninth  variation,  the  first  four  notes  of 
theme  A in  an  altered  rhythm  are  used  in  the  piano  and 
double  bass  as  an  ostinato*  Melodic  fragments  from  the  two 
themes  are  used  in  a contrapuntal  manner  and  weave  through- 
out the  whole  orchestra.  Theme  A,  inverted  and  backwards, 
is  heard  in  the  horn;  theme  B,  backwards,  in  the  second 
trumpet;  theme  A,  inverted,  in  the  bassoon  and  horn;  theme 
A in  the  horn,  and  theme  B in  the  first  trumpet,  all  being 
doubled  also  in  the  strings.  The  rhythm  of  the  ostinato  is 
changed  so  that  it  starts  on  the  first  beat  instead  of  on 
the  second.  This  continues  the  shifted  rhythm  idea*  With 
this  new  form  of  the  ostinato,  another  variation  is  begun. 
Theme  A is  heard  in  the  second  trumpet  while  repeated  six- 
teenth note  double  stops  in  the  first  and  second  violins 
and  violas  help  build  up  to  a climax.  These  double  stops 
rise  melodically  on  the  ascending  chromatic  pattern*  The 
ostinato  is  slightly  altered  again  and  theme  B,  backwards, 
is  heard  in  the  horn.  In  toe  last  variation,  the  ostinato 
figure  undergoes  many  rhythmic  changes.  Above  it,  the 
themes,  in  whole  and  in  part,  are  used  in  stretto  fashion, 
one  beginning  before  the  other  has  finished.  The  first 
trumpet  plays  theme  A;  the  horn,  theme  B backwards;  the 
second  trumpet,  theme  B;  the  horn,  theme  A;  the  second 

tpumpet>  theme  A backwards;  the  second  trompet,  theme  B; 
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and  the  horn,  theme  A inverted.  There  are  chromatic  glis- 
sandos  in  sixths  in  the  first  and  second  violins  and  violas 
as  a fortissimo  climax  is  reached.  The  work  ends  with  trills 
in  the  woodwinds,  the  chromatically  ascending  figure  in  the 
brass,  sixteenth  notes  repeated  in  the  upper  strings,  and 
rhythmic  chords  in  the  piano,  cello,  and  double  bass. 

The  following  works  are  significant  in  showing  the 
far  reaching  extent  of  the  passacaglia  in  modern  American 
music,  Ernest  Bloch’s  Suite  Symphonique  contains  a passacag- 
lia as  the  second  movement,  Israel  Citcowitz  has  written  a 
Passacaglia,  Seth  Bingham  a Passacaglia  for  orchestra,  Virgil 
Thomson  a Passacaglia  for  organ,  and  Adolph  Weiss  a Passacag- 
lia. for  horn  and  viola.  The  final  section  of  Gardner  Read’s 
Cello  Concerto  is  a passacaglia,  Leo  Sowerby  has  also  composed 
a Passacaglia,  Interlude,  and  Fugue  for  organ,  Douglas  Moore 
incorporates  this  form  in  his  Wind  Quintet  and  In  Memoriam  for 
orchestra  for  both  cf  these  works  contain  passacaglias, 

Harold  Morris  has  composed  a Ballade  in  the  form  of  a 
passacaglia  for  piano  and  has  also  used  the  passacaglia  in 
his  Trio  ITo,  II,  The  Suite  for  solo  flute  by  Ruth  Crawford 

is  described  as  containing  a passacaglia  in  the  third  move- 

1 

ment. 


1,  Cowell,  Henry,  American  Composers  on  American  Music,  p.  111, 
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The  modern  American  composer  has  retained  and  enhanced  the 
solemn,  noble  character  of  the  passacaglia,  Although  the  devices 
used  in  presenting  the  main  theme  in  the  variations  are  often  very 
complicated  technically,  the  American  composer  has  manipulated  them 
in  such  a way  that  the  result  reaching  the  ear  is  not  a mesh  of 
elaborate  contrapuntal  lines  trying  to  disguise  the  theme  beyond 
recognition,  but  a transparent  veil  through  which  the  original 
theme  is  practically  always  visible. 

The  chaconne  is  closely  related  to  the  passacaglia,  so  much  so 
that  it  is  often  very  hard  to  differentiate  clearly  between  the  two. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  the  chaconne,  however,  is  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  theme  not  alone  in  the  bass  as  in  the  passacaglia  but 
fully  harmonized.  The  theme  may  be  introduced  in  an  upper  voice, 
American  composers  of  today  have  not  written  to  any  extent  in  this 
form  and  examples  of  chaconnes  are  practically  non-existent  in  their 
music.  It  seems  safe  to  state,  since  examples  of  chaconnes  are  so 
rare,  that  the  contemporary  American  composer  has  almost  entirely 
neglected  this  type  of  composition  preferring  tc  use  its  sister 
form,  the  passacaglia. 
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CHAPTER  V 
CHORALE  PRELUDE 

Chorale  prelude:  "Polyphonic  compositions  for  t$ie 

organ  based  upon  the  melody  of  a chorale  (or  sacred 
tune)"l 

The  stately  dignified  character  and  the  broad  movement  of  a 
chorale  or  hymn  tune  afford  the  composer  many  opportunities  to  enr1 
large  and  build  upon  the  original  melody*  Modern.  American  composers 
such  as  Henry  Brant,  Roy  HarriE,  Gardner  Read,  Roger  Sessions,  William 
Schuman,  Leo  Sowerby,  and  Virgil  Thomson  have  employed  hymn  tunes  taken 
from  many  religions  as  the  basis  of  their  chorale  preludes.  The  hymn 
is  usually  presented  in  one  hand,  or  in  the  pedal,  while  the  other 
part 8 weave  around  it  in  contrapuntal  style*  Although  the  melody  is 
not  always  stated  in  long  notes  as  a Cantus  Firraus,  the  rhythm  is 
usually  a slow  and  decorous  one*  The  hymn  is  divided  into  short 
phrases,  clear  and  well  defined*  Often,  a hold  (fermata)  or  short 
pause  emphasizes  the  end  of  each  phrase.  The  accompanying  voices, 
usually  based  on  a melodic  figuration  that  is  sometimes  continued 
throughout  with  slight  alterations,  form  an  entwining  mesh  of  counter- 
point around  the  chorale  theme.  Although  dne  brief  presentation  of 
the  chorale  is  sufficient,  composers  frequently  repeat  it  several  times, 
lengthen  the  chorale  notes,  or  may  even  insert  interludes  or  extensions 
between  the  repetitions  of  the  hymn,  Virgil  Thomson  repeats  the  melody 


1*  Apel,  Willi.  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music*  p.  532, 
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five  times  in  hie  Pastorale  on  a Christmas  Plainsong;  Roy  Harris 
presents  seven  treatments  of  the  chorale  in  his  Chorale  for  strings; 
and  Leo  Sowerby  handles  the  chorale  melody  as  an  ostinato  by  playing 
it  seventeen  times  in  the  "Chorale"  of  his  Suite  for  organ. 

The  most  common  type  of  chorale  prelude  is  that  called  the  melody 
chorale  or  figured  chorale.  Here,  the  chorale  appears  in  the  soprano 
(or  another  voice)  as  a continuous  melody  while  the  other  parts  act  as 
accompanying  voices  of  strong  contrapuntal  nature.  They  maintain 
definite  melodic  figurations.  Most  of  the  chorale  preludes  in  J,  S, 
Bachfs  Orgelbtlchlein  are  of  this  type.  Modern  American  counterparts 
are  found  in  Roger  Sessions1  Three  Chorale  Preludes  for  organ. 

All  are  in  three-part  writing  and  are  closely  woven 
contrapuntal  elaborations  on  the  theme.  In  the  first  chorale 
prelude,  the  soprano  (right  hand)  starts  with  an  ornamental 
turn  while  the  alto  (left  hand)  and  pedal  play  an  eighth  note 
melody,  with  a rest  at  the  end  of  each  phrase,  (Ex,  112) 

Ex,  112 
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The  three  independent  contrapuntal  lines  weave  toward  and  away 
from  each  other  in  turn*  After  a repetition  of  the  first  sec- 
tion, the  second  part  retains  the  main  characteristics:  the 

ornamental  turn  of  the  soprano  and  the  eighth  note  line  of 
the  alto*  There  is  a transition  in  three-two  time  to  a 
third  part  in  which  the  same  idea  is  kept  in  the  soprano 
but  the  ot&er  two  voices  become  more  elaborate*  The  pedal 
descends  to  the  lower  part  of  its  range  and  sixteenth  notes 
are  used*  Outside  of  the  "piano"  marked  at  the  very  begin- 
ning, there  are  no  other  dynamic  indications  so  that  the  en- 
tire chorale  prelude  preserves  a soft  atmosphere*  Besides 
the  commas  inserted  in  the  music  fco  show  brief  pauses  after 
each  short  phrase,  the  first  section  contains  a long  rest  in 
the  alto  after  the  first  phrase  and  a long  rest  in  the  pedal 
after  the  second  phrase*  The  motion  is  continuous  in  the 
second  part  which  has  no  rests.  Because  the  motifs  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  part  are  shorter,  this  section  intro- 
duces quarter  rests  twice  in  the  pedal,  and  an  eighth  rest 
once  in  the  alto* 

In  the  second  chorale  prelude,  the  melody  appears  in 
the  soprano*  The  tenor  and  pedal  start  with  accompaniment- 
like figures  while  the  soprano  has  a measure  rest.  (Ex.  113) 
The  ends  of  the  phrases  are  indicated  by  long  sustained  notes 
in  the  soprano.  This  chorale  prelude  has  much  rhythmic 
variety  for  dotted  eighths  and  sixteenths,  groups  of  four 
sixteenth  notes,  quarter  notes,  eighths,  and  dotted  quarters 
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with  eighths  are  all  employed.  The  rhythms  in  the  soprano 
are  mostly  of  quicker  values  than  those  in  the  tenor  and 
pedal  which  use  chiefly  eighth  and  quarter  notes.  Again  as  in 
the  first  chorale  prelude,  the  first  section  is  repeated. 

The  second  part  is  of  a similar  nature  with  a faaling  of 
continuous  motion  persisting  until  the  ritardando  at  the 
end.  Commas  also  divide  the  phrases  in  the  soprano  and 
pedal. 

In  the  third  chorale  prelude,  the  pedal  is  the  most 
active  voice.  It  begins,  fortissimo,  with  descending  leaps 
of  sevenths.  These  bring  to  mind  a similar  use  by  J.  S. 

Bach  in  his  chorale  prelude^  "Durch  Adam* s Fall  ist  ganz 
verderbt,”  in  which  downward  skips  of  diminished  sevenths 
are  employed  to  depict  Adam* s fall.  The  melody  in  the 
soprano  is  fortissimo  also,  strongly  accented  and  syncopated. 
The  alto  follows  the  soprano.  (Ex.  114)  Both  alto  and 
soprano  have  long  sustained  notes  at  the  end  of  the 
phrases.  The  bass  proceeds  nimbly  with  leaps  and  continuous 
eighth  notes.  After  the  first  part  is  repeated,  the  second 
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Ex.  114 
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section  "begins  with  the  bass  jumping  up  instead  of 
down.  At  the  end,  the  alto,  too,  becomes  more  active.  It 
moves  in  eighth  notes  and  skips  along  with  the  bass.  In 
the  last  two  measures,  the  soprano  sustains  a note;  the 
alto  presents  a measure  of  leaps  and  then  a measure  of 
syncopation;  and  the  pedal  continues  to  skip.  In  contrast 
to  the  first  chorale  prelude,  the  third  is  fortissimo 
throughout. 

Another  melody  or  figured  chorale  is  Virgil  Thomson*  s Pastorale  on  a__ 
Christmas  Plainsong  for  organ.  In  this  chorale  prelude,  the  form  is 
a combination  of  a melody  chorale  with  five  presentations  of  the  plain- 
song  and  of  chorale  variations.  Each  repetition  introdxxces  new 

elaboration. 

The  plainsong  is  first  presented  alone  by  the  soprano. 

The  melody  is  characterized  by  its  construction  ox  quarter 
notes,  the  holds  at  the  end  of  each  of  its  six  phrases,  and 
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its  rhythmic  freedom.  (Ex.  115) 

Ex.  115 


In  the  first  variation,  the  plainsong  appears  in  the  soprano 
as  at  the  beginning  but  the  last  notes  of  each  phrase,  which 
were  previously  underneath  the  holds,  are  now  lengthened. 
Thus,  the  holds  are  eliminated.  The  long  fifth  phrase  is 
also  slightly  altered  so  that  it  will  fit  into  two  measures. 
The  tenor  adds  a simple  contrapuntal  line  against  the  soprano 
in  half  notes,  quarter  notes,  and  whole  notes*  The  pedal 
joins  in  the  fifth  measure  in  half  notes  and  dotted  whole 
notes.  The  second  va.rie.tion  restates  the  plainsong  in  the 
soprano  with  the  last  notes  of  each  phrase  lengthened 
still  further.  While  the  tenor  has  a line  of  quarter  notes 
against  it,  the  pedal  outlines  the  melody  in  long  notes. 
Consecutive  seconds  are  used  in  places  and  impart  a modern 
dissonant  sound  to  the  plainsong.  In  the  third  variation, 
the  alto  presents  the  plainsong  with  the  lest  notes  of 
each  phrase  lengthened  again.  The  soprano  weaves  an  eighth 
note  figuration  above  it  which  turns  into  triplets  and  six- 
teenth notes  in  fantasia-like  style.  The  pedal  states  • 
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a melody  in  half  notes  and  half  rests.  This  is  followed  by 
a pause,  to  which  the  entire  variation  has  led.  After  a 
hold  on  the  pause,  the  alto  resumes  the  plainsong  which  now 
occupies  more  measures  in  strict  four-four  time.  The  soprano 
repeats  eighth  note  figures  that  move  by  step  and  the  pedal 
plays  a quarter  note  counterpoint*  In  the  last  presentation, 
the  fifth,  the  plainsong  returns  in  the  soprano  with  the 
last  notes  of  the  phrases  lengthened  still  more.  The  tenor 
has  an  inner  line  of  consecutive  fifths  while  the  pedal 
plays  a countermelody  of  a simpler  nature.  The  intensity 
rises  from  piano  to  a forte  climax  and  then  dies  down  again. 
There  is  a pianississimo  ending  on  the  eighth  note  figura- 
tion from  the  third  variation. 

The  ostinato  principle,  that  is,  the  repetition  of  the  chorale  melody, 
is  employed  by  Leo  Sowerby  in  the  "Chorale M of  his  Suite  for  organ. 
This  chorale  prelude  is  in  the  form  of  chorale  variations.  With  each 

repetition  of  the  theme  in  the  pedal,  new  ideas  are  introduced  above 

1 

in  the  upper  parts,  Sowerby  has  also  written  Three  Chorale  Preludes 
for  organ: 

"one  on  a theme  rescued  from  a forgotten  motet  by 
Palestrina,  and  the  other  on  a Calvinist  hymn-tune 
and  one  on  the  hymn-tune  * Rejoice,  ye  pure  in  heart." 

Roger  Sessions*  Chorale  No.  1 for  organ  is  an  example  of  a 
chorale  prelude  in  fantasia  style  (chorale  fantasia).  Sessions  also 


1.  A detailed  analysis  of  this  work  is  given  in  Chapter  III,  pp.  143-5, 

2.  De  La  Marter,  Eric.  Boston  Transcript.  October  13,  1917. 


combines  elements  of  the  chorale  variation  within  the  fantasia* 

His  chorale  prelude  begins  with  thirty-second  notes 
sweeping  in  winding  figures  in  the  soprano  over  a sustained 
pedal*  After  a pause  with  a hold  over  it,  the  chorale  it- 
self is  presented  in  six  and,  later,  seven  voices*  It  rises 
from  mezzoforte  to  forte*  The  chorale  is  in  quarter  notes 
for  the  most  part*  A variation  upon  that  portion  of  the 
chorale  which  was  just  heard  is  now  performed.  While  the 
soprano  holds  a quarter  note,  the  alto  has  a swirling 
thirty-second  note  figure.  Then,  they  exchange  their 
parts*  The  pedal  is  silent0  The  soprano,  alone,  curves  in 
sinuous  thirty-second  note  figures  leading  to  the  presentar* 
tionof  the  second  phrase  of  the  chorale*  This  is  in  six 
voices  and  contains  mostly  quarter  notes.  The  portion  of  the 
chorale  is  thus  played  in  full  harmonization.  In  the  follow- 
ing variation,  the  pedal  is  silent.  There  is  an  eighth  note 
and  four  thi tty- second  note  figure  in  the  soprano  accompanied 
by  the  alto*  While  the  soprano  sings  tne  chorale  motif 
in  quarter  notes,  the  alto  and  tenor  alternate  in  eighth  notes 
and  thirty- second  notes.  (While  one  has  an  eighth  note,  the 
other  has  thirty- seconds;  then,  the  parts  ate  reversed.) 

At  the  same  time,  the  pedal  presents  the  descending  bass  line 
of  the  chorale  in  its  harmonized  form*  The  soprano  proceeds 
alone  weaving  a line  of  thirty-second  notes.  It  is  soon 
joined  by  the  alto.  A more  elaborate  combination  follows: 
the  chorale  melody  appears  in  the  soprano  in  quarter  notes. 


the  alto  and  tenor  alternate  on  a quarter  note  and  thirty- 
second  note  figure,  and  the  bass  has  leaps  of  ninths  and 
sevenths  in  a dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth  note  rhythm*  This 
continues  for  a long  section  in  which  the  soprano,  using 
thirty-second  notes,  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  ornate, 

A syncopated  transition  on  the  chorale  melody  rises  to  the 
full  organ*  A descending  thirty-second  note  swirl  leads  to 
the  full  harmonization  of  the  chorale.  Passage  work,  again 
in  thirty- second  notes,  follows  as  a variant  of  the  preceding 
chorale  statement.  Sixteenth  note  triplets  and  new  rhythmic 
treatment  build  up  to  a fortississimo.  A melodic  descent 
in  thirty-second  notes  and  eighth  notes  alternating  between 
soprano  and  alto  brings  the  work  to  a fortissimo  ending. 

Thus,  this  chorale  prelude  is  constructed  of  statements  of  portions 
of  the  chorale  in  harmonized  form.  These  alternate  with  elaborate, 
fantasia-like,  passage  work  variations  upon  the  chorale  melody. 

Other  chorale  preludes  for  the  organ  have  been  written  by  Henry 
Brant  and  Gardner  Bead,  the  Four  Chorale  Preludes  by  the  former  and 
Three  Chorale  Preludes  by  the  latter. 

A chorale  fugue  is  another  kind  of  chorale  prelude  that  has 
been  employed  by  Virgil  Thomson.  In  this  type,  the  chorale  melody 
is  treated  as  the  subject  of  a fugue  with  imitative  entries.  Then, 
tne  main  body  of  the  chorale  prelude  continues  in  fugal  style. 


Thomson  has  composed  Four  Variations  and  Fugues  for 
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organ  on  "Come  ye  disconsolate,"  "There*  s not  a friend  111® 

the  lowly  Jesus,"  "Will  there  be  any  stairs  in  my  crown?"  and 

1 

"Shall  we  gather  at  the  river?." 

American  composers  have  extended  the  possibilities  of  the  chorale 
prelude  in  adapting  it  to  orchestra  and  not  writing  it  always  for 
organ,  as  was  the  original  custom.  Hoy  Harris  has  composed  a Cho rale 
for  strings.  In  a foreword  in  the  score,  Harris  writes; 

"Most  of  our  Hymn  tunes  came  from  the  Lutheran 
service  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Luther  incorporated  many  of  the 
German  folk  songs  into  his  service.  Out  of  the 
Lutheran  idiology  and  practise  Bach  developed  the 
Chorale  Variation  Form,  in  which  he  fused  the 
Religious  order  of  his  people  with  the  contrapuntal 
practises  which  he  inherited  from  Italy  and  the 
Netherlands. 

"This  Chorale  has  a similar  aesthetic  and  form 
problem.  The  theme  is  taken  from  the  melodic  conr* 
tours  of  early  American  Church  tunes.  The  form  is 
a variation  development  of  that  theme." 

The  chorale  theme  is  first  presented  in  harmonized 
form  by  all  the  strings  (two  violins,  two  violas,  two  cellos). 
Each  phrase  is  clearly  defined  by  a brief  break  before  going 
on  to  the  next.  (Ex.  116) 


Ex.  116 


The  first  variation  contains  a triplet  figure  in  the  first  and 
second  violinE  above  the  augmentation  of  the  chorale  theme  in 


1.  Rooenfeld,  Paul.  An  Hour  with  American  Music,  p.  98 


the  second  viola.  There  is  a dolce  solo  by  the  first  violin. 
The  variation  closes  with  the  same  last  measure  of  the  cho- 
rale theme,  also  keeping  the  "ritard. " The  second  variation, 
"Poco  Piu  Mosso,"  is  still  mezzopiano  and  cantabile.  It  is 
more  contrapuntal,  however.  While  there  is  a variation  on 
the  chorale  melody  in  the  first  end  second  violins,  the 
second  viola  outlines  the  first  phrase  of  the  chorale  theme 
in  whole  notes  accompanied  by  a pizzicato  cello.  This  cor- 
responds to  the  type  of  chorale  prelude  in  which  the  theme 
is  played  in  long  notes  as  a Cantus  Firmus  with  the  other 
parts  weaving  around  it.  Then,  the  second  cello  outlines 
the  second  phrase  of  the  theme  in  whole  notes  while  the  var- 
iation appears  in  the  first  cello  and  second  violas  above  it. 
The  violins  are  silent.  The  melodic  outline  of  the  last 
two  phrases  of  the  chorale  is  also  clearly  retained.  An 
extension  precedes  the  third  variation.  Then,  the  theme 
appears  in  the  second  violas  while  the  other  parts  introduce 
a quarter  note  line.  The  third  phrase  of  the  theme  is  pre- 
sented in  trie  second  cello.  It  is  forte,  augmented,  and 
varied  in  half  note  triplets.  Another  extension  fellows  in 
which  the  texture  becomes  more  elaborate.  Trills,  groups 
of  five  notes,  quarter  note  triplets,  and  the  use  of  mutes 
contribute  to  the  intensification.  In  the  fourth  variation, 
without  nrutes,  there  are  quick  changes  from  pizzicato  to 
arco  in  rapid  succession.  This  variation,  in  twelve-eight 
time,  introduces  more  leaps  in  the  upper  parts  while  tne 
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theme  is  outlined  in  the  second  cello#  The  strings  are 
muted  again  in  the  fifth  variation.  The  violin  plays  in 
its  higher  range#  While  the  second  violin  has  five,  six, 
and  seven  note  groups  of  sixteenths  and  trills,  the  first 
viola  outlines  the  theme.  The  other  parts  draw  lines  in 
quarter  and  half  note  triplets*  In  the  third  and  fourth 
phrases  of  the  theme,  no  mutes  are  used#  The  theme  is 
heard  in  the  first  violin  while  the  other  instruments  have 
an  accompaniment,  each  in  contrary  motion  to  the  other# 

The  first  phrase  of  the  chorale  theme  returns  in  the  sixth 
variation  exactly  as  it  was  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
work.  The  second  phrase  is  altered*  The  third  phrase 
continues  as  at  the  beginning  but  in  shifted  rhythm.  The 
last  phrase  is  again  the  same  as  at  the  beginning.  Tempo 
changes  (three-four  to  four-four  to  six-four),  sweeping 
accompaniment  in  the  second  cello,  and  an  incomplete 
version  of  the  theme  lead  to  the  last  section,  "Poco  meno 
mosso."  After  another  presentation  of  the  first  measure 
of  the  theme  as  it  was  at  the  beginning,  there  is  a sus- 
tained part  in  all  but  the  first  violin  and  first  viola# 

These  two  instruments  maintain  a quarter  note  and  half  note 
line*  The  last  measure  of  the  original  theme  is  augmented 
to  fill  two  measures.  The  chorale  ends  "piano  sonore#" 

In  his  Symphony  No*  III,  William  Schuman  uses  a "Chorale"  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  part#  This  is  in  the  form  of  chorale  variations. 

As  an  introduction,  the  divided  viole.3  and  cellos. 
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doubling  each  other  in  octaves,  move  slowly  in  half  and 
quarter  note  lines.  A basic  motion  of  quarter  notes  is 
preserved.  The  strings  continue  in  slow  moving  chordal 
lines  underneath  a solo  trumpet  which  presents  the  chorale 
theme,  (Ex,  117) 


Ex.  117 

ao/o  dolct. 
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The  flute,  above  half  note  chords  in  the  strings,  plays  a 
more  ornate  version  of  the  chorale  theme.  The  strings 
lead  to  a small  fortissimo  climax  in  a rhythm  taken  from 
the  chorale  theme  in  quarter  notes  and  half  notes.  They 
drop  down  again  and,  once  more,  build  up  in  intensity.  In 
a contrapuntal  variation,  the  first  violin  plays  a duet  with 
the  viola  on  the  theme.  While  the  second  violin  and  viola 
state  a pianississimo  eighth  note  inner  line  in  perfect 
fifths,  the  first  tfiolin  and  cello  (two  octaves  apart)  pre- 
sent an  extended  melody.  There  is  a syncopated  section  in 
which  the  two  outer  voices  are  still  doubled  in  octaves  and 
the  inner  *wo  3till  in  consecutive  fifths.  With  a treat- 
ment of  a fragment  of  the  theme,  a fortissis3imo  climax  is 
reached.  The  first  four  measures  of  the  chorale  theme  return 
glorified,  "oonore,"  in  three  flutes,  three  oboes,  E flat  and 
three  B flat  clarinets,  first  and  second  violins,  and  violas. 
The  theme  is  played  in  full  triads,  that  is,  with  each  part 
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a third  below  the  last.  At  the  same  time,  the  bass  clarinet, 
three  bassoons,  double  bassoon,  cello,  and  double  bass  play 
the  chorale  theme  in  an  inverted  form.  The  first  group  of 
instruments  is  thus  mirrored  by  the  second  group.  After  a 
diminuendo  to  pianississimo , an  English  horn  solo  derived 
from  the  cnorale  theme  is  heard  above  the  cello  in  descend- 
ing octaves,  Four  solo  horns  play  the  next  section  which  is 
like  the  introduction  in  the  strings  at  the  beginning  of  the 
movement.  The  first  and  third  horns  are  doubled  in  octaves 
as  are  the  second  and  fourth  horns*  Two  trumpets  appear 
over  the  divided  violas  and  cellos  again.  As  the  first  trum- 
pet presents  a melody  derived  from  the  chorale  theme,  the 
second  trumpet  plays  a descending  scale.  Soft  chords  in  the 
divided  violas  and  cellos  and  sustained  notes  in  tne  oboe  and 
English  horn  end  the  Chorale  pianississimo,  A sudden  attack 
on  low  "B  flat"  in  the  double  bass  dies  down  from  a " sfffz"  to 
"piano,"  After  a hold,  the  next  movement  begins  immediately. 
Although  this  work  is  not  the  usual  type  of  chorale  prelude 
in  that  the  theme  is  presented  in  one  form  with  elaborate 
contrapuntal  lines  around  it,  it  does  fall  into  the  category 
of  an  extended  chorale  variation  form  since  the  entire 
movement  is  based  upon  the  chorale  theme  presented  at  the 
beginning.  The  theme  itself  returns  in  varied  forms 
throughout  and  with  subsidiary  parts  derived  from  it. 

In  Leo  Sowerby1  s Medieval  Poem  for  organ  and  orchestra,  Schumann 
method  of  procedure  is  reversed.  The  work  is  an  enlarged  choral 
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fantasia.  In  the  foreword  to  the  score,  Sowerby  names  the  chorale 
on  which  the  wark  is  based  as  "No.  3.39  of  the  New  Hymnal  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  from  the  liturgy  of  St.  James,  translated 
by  Gerard  Moultrie,  1864."  The  thematic  material  and  mood  of  the 
work  are  derived  from  the  chorale. 

The  treatment  in  this  work  is  free  and  rhapsodic. 

Instead  of  presenting  the  chorale  at  the  beginning  of 
the  composition,  however,  Sowerby  waits  until  near  the 
end.  Then,  after  having  used  fragments  of  the  theme  through- 
out the  work,  he  produces  the  chorale  for  the  first  time  in 
its  original  simple  form  in  the  organ.  Thus,  the  whole 
work  is  a free  elaboration  upon  the  chorale  which  is  not 
presented  until  the  end. 

’.Yhile  they  are  not  necessarily  strict  chorale  preludes,  chorales 
have  appeared  as  the  basis  of  several  compositions  by  contemporary 
American  composers, 

Henry  Cowell  has  written  Three  Chorales  and  Qstinati 
for  oboe  and  piano,  Virgil  Thomson1 s Sonata  da  Chiesa 
contains  a "Chorale,"  "Tango,"  and  "Fugue."  Another 
example  of  a work  based  upon  a chorale  in  a free  style 
is  his  Symphony  on  an  American  Hymn  Tune.  Morton  Gould 
has  introduced  popular  music  into  the  chorale  by  his 
Chorale  and  Fugue  in  Jazz. 


CHAPTER  VI 


TOCCATA,  INVENTION,  CON^ 
CERTO  GROSSO,  AND  SUITE 


Besides  the  polyphonic  forms  and  devices  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters,  other  types  of  compositions  of  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth, and  early  eighteenth  centuries  have  been  resurrected  and  re- 
juvenated by  modern  American  composers.  In  the  toccata,  invention, 
concerto  grosso,  and  suite,  many  composers  of  today  have  retained 
polyphonic  treatment# 


I.  TOCCATA 


Toccata:  "A  keyboard  composition  in  free 

idiomatic  keyboard  style,  employing  full  chords 
and  running  passages,  with  or  without  the  inclusion 
of  sections  in  imitative  style  (fugues),"1 


In  the  hands  of  contemporary  American  composers,  the  toccata  has 
grown  in  proportions  and  brilliance  while  still  retaining  its  original 
characteristics.  Since  it  is  a display  piece  for  the  technique  of  © 
virtuoso  player,  runs  and  ornamental  passage  work  are  freely  mingled 
with  contrapuntal  devices.  Contrapuntal  sections  often  alternate  with 
freer  episodes.  Usually,  a feeling  of  perpetual  motion  is  maintained. 


1,  Apel,  Willi,  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music,  p,  749 
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Leo  Sowerby*  s Toccata  for  organ  begins  with  an  arpeg- 


giated  broken  chord  pattern  for  two  measures.  Underneath 
the  broken  chord  figure  in  the  right  hand,  the  main  theme 
is  added  in  the  left  hand  and  lasts  for  nine  measures.  Then, 
the  first  eleven  measures  are  repeated  with  alterations  in 
the  last  part.  During  this,  the  pedal  remains  silent.  A 
second  theme  and  its  accompanying  figure,  fuller  and  more 
contrapuntal,  is  heard.  After  this,  the  first  eleven  meas- 
ures return  in  transposition*  Thus,  the  pattern  of  tne 
toccata  is  sets  the  alternation  of  a free  and  rhapsodic 
theme  with  a contrapuntal  second  section.  The  toccata 
continues  with  three  contrapuntal  voices,  based  on  the 
second  theme,  which  weave  three  different  rhythms.  The 
second  theme  is  extended  and  developed.  The  pedal,  however, 
has  not  yet  entered.  In  a new  episode,  a pianissimo  six- 
teenth note  arpeggiated  figure  is  played  under  the  melody. 
This  long  section  rises  to  a forte  and  dies  down  again  to 
pianissimo.  The  melody  is  retained  on  top  with  the  continu- 
ous sixteenth  note  pattern  beneath  it.  After  a modification 
of  the  first  theme,  there  is  also  an  altered  version  of  the 
second  theme.  Sixteenth  note  broken  chord  figures  in  both 
nands,  in  contrary  motion  to  each  other,  lead,  to  a restate- 
ment of  the  first  theme  which  is  ma.de  fuller  by  toe  addition 
of  the  pedal.  The  first  tneme  is  next  played  a perfect  fifth 
lower  in  the  pedal  while  the  right  hand  takes  the  broken 
chord  figure  an  octave  higher.  The  left  hand  presents  an 


inner  line  of  chords,  This  arrangement  is  repeated  again. 

For  the  ending,  the  very  first  two  measures  of  the  piece  re- 
turn and  are  extended;  the  last  part  of  the  first  theme  is 
developed;  a motif  from  the  second  theme  is  heard;  and  the 
"full"  organ  is  used.  This  toccata  is  one  of  the  perpetuum 
mobile  type,  that  is,  throughout  the  entire  work  (except  the 
last  four  measures  which  serve  as  a ritardando)  a motion  of 
continuous  sixteenth  notes  is  maintained. 

Other  examples  of  toccatas  for  keyboard  instruments  are 
Quincy  Porter's  Toccata,  Andante,  and  Finale  for  organ  and 
Ernest  Brooks*  Toccata  for  piano. 

Occasionally,  a string  or  wind  instrument  is  combined  with  a key- 
board instrument  in  the  toccata.  This  is  sometimes  further  extended 
by  adding  a small  orchestra  to  the  keyboard  instrument, 

Conlon  Nancarrow  has  written  a Toccata  for  violin  and 
piano.  The  third  movement  of  Paul  Creston's  Suite  for  alto 
saxophone  and  piano  is  a "toccata, " In  his  Prelude  and 
Allegro  Walter  Piston  has  combined  the  organ  and  strings, 

"The  'Allegro*  is  a free  development  in  variation 
form  of  a theme  first  set  forth  by  the  lower  strings 
The  organ  part  in  this  movement  is  in  the  classical 
toccata  style, "1 


1,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Program  Notes  of  Oct,  30,  1943 
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Gradually,  with  the  addition  of  more  instruments,  toccatas  for  orchestra 

were  written.  In  the  orchestral  toccata,  the  contrapuntal  devices  of 

ostinato,  fugato,  and  canonic  imitation  are  frequently  employed. 

Gardner  Bead*s  toccata  in  his  Prelude  and  Toccata  for 

small  orchestra  begins  with  a rhythmic  figure  in  tne  tympani. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  beginning  with  that  of  the 

toccata  in  William  Scbuman* s Symphony  No.  III.  The  latter 

composer  begins  his  toccata  with  a solo  snare  drum.  Read 

continues  with  sprightly  themes  in  the  woodwind  and  strings. 

A solo  bassoon  next  presents  a "scherzendo"  tneme  which  forms 

the  basis  of  the  rest  of  the  toccata.  Fugato  entries  upon 

the  theme  are  used.  The  tneme  appears  in  the  piccolo,  flute, 

and  oboes  in  fourths.  This  is  followed  by  strict  imitation 

on  the  theme  above  a pedal.  All  the  high  woodwind  play  the 

theme  again  in  fourths.  The  use  of  imitation  is  quite  in 

keeping  with  the  character  of  the  toccata,  for  the  earliest 

toccatas  had  alternations  of  free  and  canonic  or  fugal  sec- 

1 

tions  such  as  Read  employs  in  this  work.  A climax  is 
reached  as  the  theme  is  played  fortississimo  by  all  the  wood- 
wind reinforced  by  brass  chords.  Later,  they  are  doubled  by 
the  strings  and  this  brings  the ‘toccata  to  a forceful  ending. 
Throughout  the  entire  composition,  each  instrument  has  a 
chance  to  "show  off"  as  it  plays  the  tneme. 


1.  Claudio  Merulo  (1533-1604)  who  had  much  to  do  with  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  toccata  originated  a formal  scheme  that  had  five  parts:  a 

free  fantasia  section,  a fugal  or  canonic  section,  fantasia  section, 
fugal  or  canonic  section,  and  a final  free  part. 


The  first  movement  of  Bandall  Thompson’s  Symphony  No,  II 
displays  the  characteristics  of  a toccata.  The  principal  theme 
is  presented  by  the  horns,  forte,  and  is  answered  by  the 
trumpet,  A rhythmic  figure  derived  from  the  theme  serves  as 
the  background.  The  second  theme  is  accompanied  by  a short 

figure  in  the  cello  which  is  used  throughout  the  section  as 

1 

an  ostinato.  Later,  the  cello  motif  is  played  by  all  the 
instruments  in  turn.  In  tne  development , there  is  a gradual 
crescendo  climaxed  by  a fortissimo  return  of  the  first  theme, 
Against  it,  the  tympani  play  a counter- rhythm.  After  a tranr 
sition,  the  second  theme  reappears.  The  second  theme  is 
heard  once  more  played  in  augmentation  and  fortissimo  by  the 
horns  and  trumpets.  The  movement  ends  with  a short  minor 
chord.  The  light  fast  rhythm  of  the  ostinato  figure,  first 
played  by  the  cello  under  the  second  theme,  lends  the  feeing 
of  perpetual  motion  so  often  associated  with  the  toccata. 

This  motif  is  used  consistently,  often,  in  imitation,  by  the 
woodwind.  The  use  of  solo  instruments  adds  to  the  feeling  of 
technical  display.  Usually,  there  is  a trio  cf  soloists  as, 
for  example,  three  solo  horns  on  the  first  theme,  three  solo 
trumpets  plus  a bassoon,  and,  leter,  three  solo  clarinets. 

In  the  last  movement,  "Toccata,”  of  William  Schuman’s 
Symphony  No,  III  the  height  of  technical  display  is  reached. 
Over  a sustained  low  "B  flat"  in  the  bassoons  and  double  bas- 


1,  Cf,  Chapter  III,  Ex,  75,  p,  165 
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soon,  the  snare  drum  presents  the  rhythm  of  the  first  theme. 
The  bass  clarinet  plays  trie  first  theme  while  the  snare  drum 
continues  a counter- rhythm  underneath  it.  The  first  theme 
itself  is  designed  to  exhibit  the  technical  skill  of  the 
player  with  its  extremes  in  range  and  sweeping  arpeggiated 
runs,  (Ex.  118) 


Ex.  118 

8vt  basso  - - 


As  in  the  preceding  "Paesacaglia"  and  MFugue,"  the  opening 
is  canonic.  The  oboe  and  English  horn  now  present  the 


principal  theme.  While  the  bass  clarinet  plays  the  counter- 
theme  (the  rhythm  of  which  had  been  played  previously  by  tne 
snare  drum),  the  snare  drum  introduces  a new  rhythm.  The  pic- 
colo is  added.  As  three  clarinets  state  the  principal  theme, 
the  flutes  play  the  countertheme  e.nd  the  bass  clarinet  presents 


1.  Cf.  Chapter  II,  pp.  103-4,  and  Chapter  IV,  pp.  188-9 
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a theme  on  the  second  counter- rhythm  of  the  snare  drum.  After 
this  canonic  beginning,  four  horns  and  four  trombones 
have  a short  rhythmic  section.  Then,  the  woodwind  play  sus- 
tained mezzopiano  and  dolce  lines  as  the  tympani  present  a 
rhythm  like  that  of  the  principal  ti^eme.  It  is  obvious  by 
this  time  that  each  instrument  is  being  given  an  opportunity 
to  display  its  technical  possibilities.  How,  they  combine  as 
the  piccolo,  E flat  clarinet,  and  xylophone  introduce  a theme 

which  is  derived  from  the  theme  of  the  preceding  movement,  the 

1 

"Chorale,"  as  well  as  from  the  first  theme  of  the  toccata. 
Simultaneously,  the  flutes,  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  bassoon, 
and  snare  drum  play  tne  first  theme.  The  cello,  accompanied 
by  a new  rhythm  in  tne  snare  drum,  introduces  a piano  and 
leggiero  theme  based  on  the  first  theme.  As  the  snare  drum 
extends  its  rhythm  by  playing  rolls,  the  cello  also  augments 
its  melody  in  larger  value  notes.  This  leads  to  a fortissiscimo 
cadenza  for  all  the  strings.  The  divisi  cellos  start  the 
cadenza  with  cnords  and  doxible  stops.  To  this,  divisi  violas 
are  added  and,  finally,  the  first  and  second  violins.  Tha 
cadenza  is  largely  based  on  the  Chorale  theme.  After  a 
pause,  there  is  a fast  arco  version  of  the  Chorale  theme  in 
the  rhythm  of  two  sixteenth  notes  followed  by  an  eighth 
rest  with  an  accent  on  the  first.  This  is  played  by  the 


1.  Cf.  Chapter  V,  Ex.  117,  pp.  218-220 
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strings.  While  the  double  bassoon  and  tuba  sustain  a low 
note  and  the  double  bass  drones  a fifth,  the  first  violin 
and  viola,  in  octaves,  present  a quarter  note  version  of 
the  Chorale  theme,  A climax  is  reached  as  the  bass  clari- 
net, bassoons,  double  bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trombones, 
tuba,  and  double  base  play  a fortississimo  augmentation  of 
the  principal  theme.  At  the  same  time,  the  first  end  second 
violins,  viola,  and  cello  state  an  inner  rhythm  of  three  six- 
teenths and  a sixteenth  rest,  with  an  accent  on  the  first  note 
in  full  chords.  The  trumpets  next  play  a triplet  rhythm  and 
then  sustain  underneath  the  woodwind  which  sweep  up  and  down, 
forte,  on  the  triplet  scale  and  arpeggio  figure  of  the  first 
theme.  After  this,  tne  strings  resume  the  triplet  passages 
and  lead  to  quarter  note  lines  in  the  woodwind.  Against 
them,  the  strings  play  the  previous  version  of  the  Chorale 
theme  in  two  sixteenth  notes  and  an  eighth  rest  with  the 
accent  on  the  first  note,,  A new  triplet  rhythm,  eighth  note 
followed  by  an  eighth  rest  and  another  eighth  note,  builds 
up  to  a climax  as  the  principal  theme  is  heard  in  the  horns 
against  it.  The  whole  orchestra  joins  on  the  triplet 
rhythm.  As  the  woodwind  and  strings  sweep  up  the  triplet 
scale  passage  of  the  first  theme,  tne re  is  a sustained 
melody  in  the  trumpets  and  trombone,  A fortissimo  and 
rhythmic  climax  brings  the  work  b6  a close. 
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Another  example  of  a toccata  for  orchestra  is  the 
Toccata  by  Hoy  Harris, 

II.  INVENTION 

Invention:  "A  musical  idea  or  fabrication  as 

developed  in  a composition, "1 

Under  the  guiding  pen  of  J,  S,  Bach  who  was  its  foremost  user,  the 
invention  presented  the  development  of  a single  musical  idea  into  a 
small  composition  by  contrapuntal  means.  All  types  of  polyphonic 
devices  were  employed  as  the  motif  was  developed.  These  included 
double  counterpoint,  canon,  inversion,  augmentation,  diminution,  retro- 
grade motion,  and  stretto.  Although  some  American  composers  have  em- 
ployed contrapuntal  two-part  writing  that  makes  use  of  these  polyphonic 
devices  in  developing  one  or  two  musical  ideas  (such  as  in  Walter 
Piston's  Suite  for  oboe  and  piano  and  Roy  Harris*  Soliloquy  and 
Dance  for  viola  and  piano),  they  usually  do  so  in  a larger  composition 
containing  other  styles  of  writing,  which  is  not  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  elaboration  of  one  idea  in  contrapuntal  manner.  Virgil  Thomson, 


1.  Thompson,  Oscar,  International  Cyclopedia,  p.  879 
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however,  has  written  Five  Inventions  for  piano*  Paul  Creston,  too, 

has  composed  Five  Two-Part  Inventions  for  piano.  The  invention  has 

1 

also  been  employed  by  Deems  Taylor, 

Although  the  invention  has  not  been  used  to  a great  extent  by 
American  composers  of  today,  Virgil  Thomson  has  produced  another 
type  of  composition  that  develops  one  idea  through  contrapuntal  means. 
This  composer  has  initiated  what  he  calls  musical  portraits.  These 
are  short  but  complete  compositions  which  Thomson  writes,  usually 
with  the  person  in  front  of  him.  Thus,  he  describes  the  subject  in 
music.  Each  portrait  is  a complete  form  in  itself.  Very  often,  a 
polyphonic  device  or  principle  forms  the  basis  of  the  portrait.  Some, 
for  example,  are  canons,  small  fugues,  or  passacaglias. 

III.  CONCERTO  GROSSO 

Concerto  grosso:  "The  early  type  of  concerto  in 

which  not  one  soloist  but  several  soloists  are 
opposed  against  a full  or  string  orchestra.  The 
solo  group  was  called  the  ’concertino*  and  the 
accompanying  musicians  were  the  ’ripieno’  or 
filling-in  group,  or  the  ’Concerto  Grosso’  from 
which  the  form  takes  its  name. "2 

Polyphonic  forms  and  devices  very  often  find  their  way  into  this 
type  of  concerto.  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  concerto 
grosso,  the  division  of  the  instruments  into  a solo  group  and  an 


1.  The  composer  mentions  his  use  of  the  invention  in  the  ansv/ers  to 
the  questionnaire  sent  to  him, 

2.  Thompson,  Oscar.  International  Cyclopedia,  p.  364. 
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accompanying  group,  has,  naturally,  been  retained  by  modern  American 
composers*  Samuel  Barber  UBes  a wind  concertino  in  his  Capricorn 
Concerto,  Walter  Piston  and  Albert  Stoessel  employ  changing  groups 
of  soloists;  Werner  Janssen  and  Robert  Russell  Bennett,  dance  bands; 
and  Ernest  Bloch,  the  piano. 

The  element  of  jazz  has  been  incorporated  in  the  concerto 
grosso  by  many  American  composers. 

In  the  first  movement  of  his  Concerto  Grosso  for  strings 
and  piano,  Albert  Stoessel  introduces  shifting  rhythms  and 
false  accents  to  gain  "the  vigor  and  snap  of  Broadwejr,"^ 
Stoessel  does  not  employ  one  definite  concertino  but  resorts 
to  changing  small  groups  used  as  soloists  in  contrast  to  the 
tutti  or  ripieno*  For  the  other  movements,  StoesBel  uses  a 
"Sarabande,"  "Pavan,"  and  as  the  last  movement  an  "Intro- 
duction and  Grigue." 

Two  composers,  Robert  Russell  Bennett  and  Werner 
Janseen,  have  gone  even  farther  than  Stoessel  in  incorpor- 
ating the  jazz  element  into  the  concerto  grosso  by  using 
small  dance  bands  as  the  concertino.  In  Bennett1 s concerto 
grosso,  entitled  Sketches  from  an  American  Theater,  the  dance 
band  consists  of  two  alto  saxophones,  one  tenor  saxophone, 
two  trumpets,  one  trombone,  a guitar,  and  e piano.  While 
this  small  orchestra  constitutes  the  concertino,  a regular 


1,  Howard,  John  Tasker,  Cur  Contemporary  Composers,  p.  83 
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symphony  orchestra  constitutes  the  ripieno.  The  two  orches- 
tras do  not  mingle  but  alternate  with  each  other,  taking 
turns  as  it  were.  This  pattern  is  maintained  throughout  the 
five  movements:  "Praluaium  (opening  chorus,  vigorous)," 

"Dialog,  ingenue  and  juvenile,"  "Theme  song,"  "Comedy  scene 

1 

and  blackout,"  and  "Marcia  - finale  with  flags." 

In  Werner  Janssen1 s New  Year*s  Eve  in  Mew  York,  a 
symphonic  poem  for  symphony  orchestra  and  jazz  band,  the  con- 
certino consists  of  two  soprano  saxophones,  two  alto  saxo- 
phones, a tenor  saxophone,  a banjo,  piano,  and  drums,  Dor 
the  most  part,  the  poem  is  a programmatic  description  of  the 
moods  associated  with  the  ending  of  tne  old  year,  midnight, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  It  is  not  until  the  last 
section,  called  the  "Celebration  of  the  New  Year,"  that  the 
concertino  is  introduced.  The  concertino  starts  alone  in  an 
imitative  beginning,  the  second  saxophone  being  answered  by 
the  third.  The  trumpets  join  and  then  the  strings.  A slight- 
ly canonic  or  imitative  style  alternates  with  more  homophonic 
episodes,  Janssen  differs  in  his  method  of  handling  the  con- 
certino from  the  procedure  used  by  Bennett.  While  the  latter 
merely  alternated  the  concertino  and  ripieno,  the  former  not 
only  alternates  them  but,  has  one  ans'ver  the  other  and  both 
play  together  in  a free  intermingling  manner. 


1.  Venus,  Abraham,  The  Concerto,  pp.  270,  281 
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The  concerti  grossi  written  by  Erhest  Bloch  and  Walter  Piston 
are  of  decided  polyphonic  character.  Besides  the  free  mingling  of 
independent  contrapuntal  lines,  they  include  canons,  cancrizans, 
fugues,  and  passacaglias  in  their  movements. 

In  Bloch* s Concerto  G-rosso  for  string  orchestra  and 
piano  obligato,  the  piano  serves  as  the  concertino.  The 
work  opens  with  a "Prelude,  Allegro  energico  e pesante," 

In  D minor,  the  movement  is  in  three-part  form.  Heavy 
chords  and  broad  contrapuntal  lines  form  the  first  section; 
an  arpeggiated  piano  accompaniment  supports  the  middle 
section;  and,  then,  there  is  a return  to  the  first  part 
which  is  slightly  altered  in  the  repetition.  The  whole 
effect  is  that  of  a modern  Handel,  A "Dirge,  Andante 
moderato,"  forms  the  second  movement,  Bloch  suggests  the 
basic  rhythm  of  the  earabande  here  by  using  a dotted  eighth 
and  sixteenth  note  followed  by  a half  note  to  produce  a 
feeling  of  accent  on  the  second  beat.  The  movement  is  in 
three-part  form  with  a middle  section  that  again  contains  an 
arpeggiated  accompaniment.  Starting  in  C sharp  minor,  the 
harmonies  are  heaped  one  up©n  the  other  until  polytonality 
is  achieved  in  the  middle  section.  The  use  of  sigh  motifs 
adds  a pathetic  note.  The  "Dirge"  finally  closes  in  C sharp 
major,  "Pastorale  and  Rustic  Dances"  constitute  the  third 
movement.  Changes  in  tempo  and  soloists  provide  a contrast: 
there  is  an  "Assai  lento"  in  three-four  time  in  which  a solo 
viola  and  a solo  cello  are  heard;  an  "Allegro"  in  six-3ight 
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time;  a section  in  three- four  time  in  which  a solo  violin 
is  prominent;  an  "Allegro  giocoso"  in  six-eight  time,  and 
other  tempo  changes*  Occasionally,  short  canonic  passages 
are  used.  The  last  movement,  "Allegro,"  is  entitled  "Fugue* " 
This  lively,  vigorous,  and  forceful  fugue  wends  its  way  through 
an  exposition  with  four  entries,  contrasting  episodes  and 
development,  an  exposition  in  major,  inversion  and  augmenta- 
tion of  the  subject,  and  reminiscences  of  the  rhythmic  figure 

1 

of  the  first  movement  to  a triumphant  conclusion  in  major. 

In  Walter  Piston's  Concerto  for  orchestra,  the  first 
movement  is  in  the  style  of  a concerto  grosso.  No  definite 
concertino  is  used,  however,  Tne  concertino  consists  of 
three  or  four  instruments  which  vary  each  time.  Thus,- 
practically  every  section  of  the  orchestra  has  a chance  to 
play  the  solo  parts.  The  first  theme  is  presented  by  the 
strings,  A concertino  of  oboe,  English  horn,  and  bassoon 
answers.  After  a development  section,  the  second  theme 
makes  its  appearance  in  a concertino  consisting  of  trumpet, 
horn,  and  trombone  over  a staccato  accompaniment  in  the 
piano.  The  theme  is  next  played  by  the  woodwind,  A restate- 
ment of  the  first  theme  is  followed  by  a concertino  of  a solo 
string  quartet.  The  second  theme  reappears  in  the  cellos  and 
basses  and  is  then  imitated  by  the  whole  orchestra.  The 


1.  An  analysis  of  this  fugue  is  given  in  Chapter  II,  pp,  93-4 
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brasses  serve  as  a concertino  on  the  first  theme  and  the 
whole  orchestra  brings  the  movement  to  a close.  The  themes 
and  rhythms,  besides  the  form,  bring  Bach  to  mind.  Sixteenth 
note  scales,  an  eighth  note  and  two  sixteenth  note  figure, 
and  thirty-second  note  patterns  are  mingled  in  modern,  dis- 
sonant, polyphonic  lines.  Although  the  other  two  movements 
of  this  concerto  do  not  adhere  to  the  same  pattern  of 
alternation  of  concertino  and  ripieno,  they  are  cast  in  the 
mold  of  polyphonic  forms.  The  second  movement,  in  the  mood 

of  a scherzo,  is  in  three-part  form.  The  last  part  is  a 

1 

cancrizans  of  the  first.  The  third  and  final  movement  is 

2 

a passacaglia, 

IV.  SUITE 

Suite:  HAn  important  instrumental  form  of  Baroque 

music,  consisting  of  a number  of  movements,  each  in 
the  character  of  a dance,  and  all  in  the  same  key. "3 

Many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  early  eighteenth  century  suite 
have  been  kept  intact  by  modern  American  composers.  This  type  of  suite, 
which  consists  of  a number  of  short  dances  that  may  or  may  not  contain 


1,  Cf.  Chapter  I,  pp.  81-2. 

2,  An  analysis  of  this  passacaglia  is  given  in  Chapter  IV,  pp.  199-201 

3,  Apel,  Willi.  Harvard  Dictionary  of  MuBic,  p.  716. 
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polyphonic  elements,  should  not  be  confused  with  the  later  kind  of 
suite  which  consists  of  a set  of  pieces,  often  descriptive,  taken 
from  an  opera  or  ballet*  The  first  type,  with  which  we  are  here 

concerned,  was  the  "highest  instrumental  form  of  the  contrapuntal 

1 

period,  as  the  sonata  is  the  highest  of  the  harmonic  period." 

The  contrast  in  mood,  rhythm,  and  tempo  of  the  different  movements, 
so  necessary  in  the  old  suites  to  provide  variety  and  escape  from  the 
monotony  of  an  uniform  key,  has  also  been  considered  essential  to  the 
modern  suites. 

For  example,  Gardner  Read* s Suite  for  string  orchestra 
contains  a "Prelude,"  a "Scherzetto, " a "Sarabande,"  and  a 
"Rondo,"  in  that  order. 

The  principle  of  alternating  slow  and  fast  movements  forms  the  basis 
of  the  order  of  the  different  movements.  Practically  all  of  the 
American  composers  of  today  adhere  to  this  principle  in  their  suites. 

Few  modern  suites  have  all  of  the  movements  in  the  same  key  as 
did  the  old  suites.  Most  of  the  American  composers,  however,  nave 
confined  themselves  to  nearly  related  keys  or  keys  that  progress 
smoothly  from  one  to  the  other  in  the  different  movements.  Often,  if 
the  suite  is  without  a definite  key,  one  or  two  notes  will  be  chosen 
to  serve  as  tonal  centers.  Again,  the  forms  of  the  separate  movements 
within  the  modern  suite  are  not  as  strict  as  these  in  the  early  soiteB, 
They  are  usually  in  small  binary  or  ternary  forms,  the  different  halves 


1,  Grove* s Dictionary,  Vol.  V,  p.  184  (Article  by  C.  H.  H.  Parry) 
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or  sections  of  which  are  not  always  balanced.  Often,  there  is  no 
repetition  of  each  half  although  this  was  a MmustH  in  the  early 
suites.  The  correspondence  of  the  ends  of  the  halves  is  sometimes 
but  not  always  preserved. 

Contrapuntal  treatment  such  as  free  melodic  interweaving,  fugue, 
canon,  passacaglia,  double  counterpoint,  and  ostinato  is  frequently 
employed  in  any  of  the  movements.  Only  those  suites  tnat  contain 
polyphonic  passages  will  be  described  below. 

In  his  Suite  for  viola  and  piano,  Paul  Creston  begins 
with  a "Prelude"  in  five-four  time.  This  first  movement, 
which  is  very  contrapuntal  in  texture,  commences  forte.  It 
employs  quick  triplets  and  lines  moving  in  opposite  directions, 
A climax  is  reached  with  alternating  rhythmic  movement 
(that  is,  while  one  part  has  an  eighth  note,  the  other  has 
four  thirty-second  notes  and  vice  versa).  Gradually,  the 
movement  dies  down  to  pianissimo.  The  second  movement, 
"Caprice,"  is  a modem  counterpart  to  the  Bach  gavotte. 
Ornamental  mordants  also  lend  an  eighteenth  century  flavor. 

The  movement  is  a small  three-part  form.  In  the  third  move- 
ment, an  "Air,"  the  first  part  contains  a viola  melody  accom- 
panied by  quarter  note  chords.  This  changes  in  the  middle 
Bection  as  contrapuntal  eighth  note  weaving  is  introduced  in 
the  piano.  There  is  a fortissimo  climax  with  the  first  part 
restated  and  glorified.  For  the  last  movement,  Creston 
replaces  the  customary  gigue  of  Bach  with  a "Tarantella," 

The  composer  has  a great  predilection  for  this  dance  which 
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appears  often  in  his  works*  The  lively  movement  is  in  six- 
eight  time  and  becomes  more  contrapuntal  as  it  progresses* 

In  the  last  part  of  the  movement,  as  in  the  Bach  gigues,  a 

1 

fug&l  element  is  introduced, 

Walter  Piston's  Suite  for  oboe  and  piano  also  begins 
with  a contrapuntal  "Prelude,"  in  moderately  fast  tempo* 

Since  the  piano  plays  in  octaves  all  the  way  through  the 
movement,  it  is  only  two-part  writing,  A basic  motion  of 
sixteenth  notes  is  maintained,  A.s  in  the  first  movement  of 
Creston’s  Suite,  Piston  also  uses  alternating  rhythmic  pat- 
terns, four  eighths  above  eight  sixteenth  notes  and  then 
vice  verse.  In  this  way,  double  counterpoint  in  rhythm  is 
achieved*  The  movement  is  in  three-part  form.  The  first 
part  is  presented  and  then  is  repeated  with  the  oboe  an  oc- 
tave higher.  After  a short  middle  section,  it  finally 
returns  with  the  parts  reversed.  The  former  piano  melody 
is  now  taken  by  the  oboe  and  the  former  oboe  part  is  played 
by  the  piano.  The  second  movement  is  a contrasting  "Sara- 
bande"  in  three-four  time.  The  characteristic  elements  of 
a sarabanae  are  retained  by  Piston:  the  slow  movement  and 

the  accent  falling  on  the  second  beat.  This  is  followed  by  a 
lively  "Minuetto"  in  three-four  time.  The  first  part  is 
succeeded  by  a contrasting  trio  and  then  repeated  exactly 
in  a Da  Capo.  The  tempo  and  mood  change  again  with  the 


1,  Cf.  Chapter  II,  p.  135, 


fourth  movement,  a "Nocturne,"  This  slow  movement  is  in 

four-eight  time  and  has  a sixteenth  note  accompaniment  in 

characteristic  arpeggiated  figures.  The  fifth  and  last 

movement  is  a "Gigue"  which  contains  many  contrapuntal 

elements.  The  first  part  states  the  theme,  presents  a 

little  free  section  upon  part  of  it,  and  then  inverts  the 

rest;  the  second  part  consists  of  a canon  at  the  unison 

and  one  measure  for  fourteen  measures;  and  the  third  part 

is  a shortened  modification  of  the  first  with  a brief  coda. 

In  hi 8 Suite  for  orchestra.  Piston  does  not  use  dance 

forms  but  does  employ  many  polyphonic  elements.  The  first 

movement,  an  "Allegro,"  combines  jazz  and  sonata  form  and 

1 

includes  both  ostinati  and  fugati,  The  second  movement  is 

2 

a quiet  "Andante"  which  contains  an  ostinato  first  theme, 

3 

In  tne  third  and  last  movement,  Piston  writes  a "Fugue," 

Many  contrapuntal  devices  are  employed  in  this  movement 

such  as  ostinato,  canon,  fugato,  and  stretto. 

In  Werner  Janssen*  s Louisiana  Suite  there  is  e "Fugue 

4 

on  the  American  Folk-Song  Dixie," 


1,  Cf.  Chapter  II,  Ex,  33,  p.  123,  and  Chapter  III,  Ex,  57,  p.  157, 

2,  Cf,  Chapter  III,  Ex.  58,  p,  158, 

3,  An  analysis  of  this  fugue  is  given  in  Chapter  II,  pp,  90-2, 

4,  An  analysis  of  this  fugue  is  given  in  Chapter  II,  pp.  92-3. 
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Bands.ll  Thompson*  6 Suits  for  oboe,  clarinet,  and  viola 


begins  with  a "Gaio,"  in  two-four  time  in  the  key  of  G major. 
There  is  much  shifted  rhythm  within  this  movement,  a few 
imitative  places,  and,  again,  the  use  of  alternating  rhythm, 

As  one  part  holds  a quarter  note,  the  other  plays  a dotted 
eighth  and  sixteenth  and  vice  versa.  The  second  movement,  in 
E minor,  is  an  "Adagio  assai,"  in  three-four  time  alternating 
with  four-four  time.  This  movement,  too,  contains  a few 
imitative  passages.  In  the  third  movement,  an  "Allegro," 
in  four-four  time,  two  themes  alternate  over  a drone  of  a 
perfect  fifth  in  the  viola,  a process  similar  to  that  in  the 
old  musette.  At  the  end,  sixteenth  note  arpeggio  passages 
in  the  oboe  and  clarinet  move  in  contrary  motion  to  each 
other,  A "Lento  religioso"  in  three-two  time  is  the  next 
movement.  Here,  three  independent  contrapuntal  lines  con- 
tinue in  flowing  motion,  A "Grave"  in  three-four  time  and 
in  G minor  leads  to  the  final  "Allegretto"  which  is  fast 
and  light, 

Albert  Stoessel  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  suite 
writers.  Not  all  of  them  are  contrapuntal  in  nature  as, 
for  example,  his  Hispania  Suite  which  contains  Spanish 
dances.  His  Suite  Antique,  however,  is  polyphonic  in  textur9. 
The  first  movement,  a "Bouree,"  in  cut  time  and  in  D major, 
is  in  three-part  form.  The  first  and  third  parts  contain 
many  short  canonic  entries  between  the  two  violins  and  the 
piano.  The  entire  middle  section  is  a two-part  canon  between 
the  two  violins  at  the  unison  and  one  measure  for  twenty-eight 
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measures.  In  the  second  movement,  a "Sarabande,"  in  three- 

four  time  and  in  D minor,  the  rhythmic  characteristic  of  the 

sarabande  is  retained.  The  accent  falls  on  the  second  beat 

as  Stoessel  uses  a quarter  note  and  a half  note  rhythm  in 

the  piano.  The  violins  follow  one  another  in  a dignified 

but  flowing  fashion,  "The  process  is  rather  that  of  free 

figuration  of  two  or  three  parts,  giving  in  general  a 

1 

contrapuntal  effect  to  the  whole,"  A lively  "Higaudon" 
in  G major  constitutes  the  third  movement  in  three-part  form. 
In  the  fourth  movement,  an  "Aria,"  in  eight-eight  time  and  in 
B minor,  the  two  violins  sway  to  and  from  each  other  or  fol- 
low one  another  while  tne  piano  has  a moving  accompaniment 
in  eighth  notes.  The  last  movement,  the  customary  "Gigue," 
is  in  six-eight  time  and  returns  to  D major.  After  a four 
measure  fugal  beginning,  the  three  instruments  proceed  in 
lively  counterpoint.  The  movement  is  in  three-part  form, 
the  first  section  being  repeated  at  the  end  with  the  same 
violin  parts  but  with  an  added  ascending  line  of  quarter 
notes  in  the  piano  part. 

The  partita  was  at  first  a series  of  variatiors  and  gradually 
came  to  be  synonymous  with  the  suite.  Besides  containing  variations, 
however,  the  partita  sometimes  has  Italian  dances  such  as  the  burlesca, 
Beth  Paul  Creston  and  Walter  Piston  have  retained  these  characteris- 
tic features. 


1,  Grove's  Dictionary,  Vol,  V,  p,  182  (Article  by  C,  H,  H.  Parry) 


Piston’s  Partite  contains  a "Prelude,"  " Sarabande , " 


"Variations,"  and  "Burlesca. " 

Creston’ s Partita  for  flute,  solo  violin,  and  strings 
begins  with  a "Preamble"  in  five-four  time  and  in  S major. 
Characteristic  rhythms  su.ch  as  groups  of  four  sixteenths, 
an  eighth  note  plus  two  sixteenth  notes,  and  a dotted  eighth 
note  followed  by  a sixteenth  note  are  employed.  The  movement 
is  very  contrapuntal  with  three  or  four  independent  lines 
weaving  together.  The  second  movement,  a "Sarabande,"  is  in 
three-four  time  and  in  C sharp  minor.  It  retains  the  rhythmic 
accent  on  tne  second  beat.  This  movement  begins  with  muted 
pianissimo  strings  stating  the  first  theme  which  is  eight 
measures  long.  The  theme  is  restated  with  slight  alterations. 
On  the  third  repetition,  the  solo  violin  enters  with  a smoothly 
flowing  melody.  On  the  fourth  repetition,  the  flute  soars 
above;  the  30I0  violin  introduces  a secondary  theme;  and  the 
strings  play  the  theme  slightly  changed.  The  fifth  presenta- 
tion retains  the  basic  rhythm  in  the  upper  strings,  a descend- 
ing line  in  the  cello  and  bass,  and  a contrapuntal  duet  be- 
tween flute  and  solo  violin.  The  theme  is  repeated  as  it  was 
at  the  beginning  with  the  solo  flute  and  solo  violin  entering 
contrapuntally  above  it.  The  theme  is  tnen  played  as  it  was 
in  the  second  repetition  with  the  solo  violin  and  flute  moving 
in  thirds,  Next,  the  theme  is  heard  as  at  the  third  repetition 
with  the  solo  violin  and  flute  moving  in  sixths.  On  the 
next  presentation,  tne  theme  occurs  as  at  the  fourth  repetition 


but  the  flute  and  solo  violin  reverse  their  perts,  The 
fifth  repetition  is  repeated  with  the  same  upper  parts  and 
leads  to  a pianissimo  conclusion.  Thus,  there  are  five 
varied  presentations  of  toe  theme  followed  by  five  more 
variations  each  corresponding  respectively  to  one  in  the 
first  set.  In  the  third  movement,  MBurlesk,"  in  E minor, 
there  is  a canon  between  the  solo  violin  and  flute.  This 
canon,  at  the  octave  and  two  and  a half  measures,  starts 
the  movement  and  lasts  for  eight  measures.  It  is  later 
repeated  at  the  octave  and  two  measures  for  five  measures, 
forte,  but  with  accompaniment.  The  fourth  movement  is  an 
"Air11  in  A minor.  Throughout  the  "Air,"  only  four  instru- 
ments are  used,  Tne  solo  viola  interweaves  a continuous 
eighth  note  figure  and  the  solo  cello  plays  a continuous 
dotted  quarter  note  figure.  The  melody  is  presented  by  tne 
flute  and  solo  violin  entering  one  after  the  other,  A three- 
and  four-part  contrapuntal  flow  is  maintained.  The  fifth  and 
last  movement  is  a " Tare nte 11a, " again  in  E major,  A little 
ascending  run  in  the  flute  and  a rapid  melody  in  the  solo 
violin  start  the  movement,  A merry  chase  ensues.  The  middle 
section  contains  a canon  between  the  first  end  second  violins 
at  the  octave  and  two  measures  for  eleven  measures.  Later, 
while  the  others  play  a repeated  note  above,  the  cello  and 
bass  have  running  figures,  Four  and  five  parts  move  inde- 
pendently in  this  movement.  The  "Tarentella"  continues  to 
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gain  momentum  up  to  the  fortississimo  ending, 


David  Diamond  has  also  written  a Parti ta.  for  oboe, 
bassoon,  and  piano. 

Two  suites  by  Roy  Harris  deserve  special  attention.  In  these, 
Harris  gives  each  movement  a title  of  seme  phase  of  life  in  place  of 
the  usual  names  of  the  dances.  These  movements,  however,  are  so  selec- 
ted that  many  of  their  characteristics  are  common  to  tne  old  dances. 
"Religion"  mignt  be  a sarabande,  "Philosophy"  an  air,  and  "Recreation" 
a gigue. 

In  his  Time  Suite  Harris  has  composed  each  movement  so 
tnat  it  will  last  a specific  number  of  minutes,  the  whole 
equalling  nineteen  minutes.  The  first  movement  is  a presto 

called  "Broadway"  which  lasts  for  one  minute  and  is  "a  study 

1 

in  assymetrical  rhythm. " In  the  second  movement,  "Religion," 
the  Phrygian  and  Lydian  modes  are  used  and  the  treatment  is 
purely  contrapuntal.  The  movement  lasts  two  minutes.  The 
third  movement  iB  a three  minute  fantasia  entitled  "Youth," 
Pour  sections,  each  a minute  long,  constitute  the  fourth 
movement,  "March  of  Time,"  The  sound  of  a train  whistle 
connects  each  part.  The  fifth  movement,  "Philosophy,"  lasts 
for  five  measures  and  is  "a  study  of  diatonic  and  chromatic 
scales."  The  finale,  "Labor,"  takes  four  minutes  and  is  "a 
study  in  rhythms."  The  fast  agitated  tempo  proceeds  to  a 
broad  climax  in  which  tne  composer  "tries  to  show  the  resolu- 
tion of  chaos  into  order." 


1.  The  quotations  in  this  paragraph,  as  well  as  the  analysis,  are 

taken  from  John  Tasker  Howard* s Our  Contemporary  Composers,  pp.  141-2. 
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Harris*  Piano  Suite  begins  with  a movement  called 


"Occupation,"  It  is  free,  broe,d,  and  rhythmic  without 
contrapuntal  influence.  In  the  second  movement,  "Con- 
templation," Harris  introchxces  the  theme  in  octaves  at 
the  beginning.  It  is  repeated  over  and  over,  each  time 
becoming  more  elaborate.  On  the  first  repetition,  it  is 
harmonized.  Gradually,  the  voices  gain  more  independence 
and  move  con trapunt, ally.  The  theme,  however,  is  nearly 
always  clearly  outlined  within  the  mesh  of  quickening 
rhythms  and  moving  parts.  Toward  the  end  of  the  movement, 
a fantasia  style  is  reached.  The  movement  is  built  on  the 
theme  and  variation  idea  and  might  be  called  a very  free 
passacaglia.  The  last  movement,  "Recreation, " starts 
"forte,  crisply,"  A gay  gigue-like  feeling  is  produced. 
Within  this  carefree  movement,  there  is  a free  use  of 
consecutive  fifths.  For  the  most  part,  the  two  hands 
double  one  another  but,  occasionally,  achieve  independence 
and  move  in  contrary  motion. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  INDIVIDUAL  AMERICAN  COMPOSER*  S 
RELATION  TO  POLYPHONIC  FORMS  AND 
DEVICES 

After  analyzing  the  uses  of  polyphonic  forms  and  devices  in  the 
works  of  contemporary  American  composers,  it  is  evident  that  there 
are  four  groups;  the  first  consisting  of  those  men  who  use  polyphonic 
forms  and  devices  prolifically  in  their  compositions,  the  second  of 
those  who  employ  them  moderately,  the  third  of  those  who  resort  to 
them  only  occasionally , and  the  last  group  of  composers  who  do  not 
use  polyphonic  forms  and  devices  at  all  in  their  works. 

Walter  Piston,  Roy  Harris,  and  William  Schuman  are  in  the  first 
group.  Each  one,  however,  has  a different  approach  to  polyphony. 

WALTER  PISTON  is  the  American  composer  who  exhibits  the  most 
prolific  use  of  polyphonic  forms  and  devices.  In  fact,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  is  any  composition  by  Walter  Piston  that  does  not  contain 
some  polyphonic  form  or  device.  The  composer  himself  says  that  he  does 

not  have  any  preferences  regarding  these  forms  but  tries  to  find  the 

1 

natural  expression  for  each  new  idea.  Thus,  his  ideas  are  embodied 


1.  In  the  preparation  of  this  dissertation,  a questionnaire  was  sent 
t&  forty  American  composers  requesting  their  views  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  polyphonic  forms  and  devices  in  American  music  of  today. 
Chapters  VII  and  IX  are  based  upon  replies  to  the  questionnaire  and 
personal  letters  from  the  composers  as  well  as  upon  the  analyses 
made  by  the  author. 
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in  passacaglias,  toccatas,  fugati,  fugues,  and  ostinati,  We  find 
whole  sections  of  a composition  in  cancrizans  and  canons  of  many  types 
in  abundance.  Piston  has  an  excellent  contrapuntal  technique  and  does 
not  hesitate  to  ejnploy  it  in  creating  polyphonic  works  that  are  among 
the  most  complex  written  by  Americans,  He  seems  to  find  a perfect 
means  of  expression  in  polyphonic  writing.  When  the  leading  composers 
of  America  were  asked  in  1944  to  write  works  based  on  some  phase  of 
World  War  II,  a subject  that  would  call  for  the  utmost  expression  on 
the  part  of  the  composer.  Piston  wrote  a Pogue  on  a Victory  Tune,  Al- 
ways logical  in  construction,  his  music  strives  toward  the  “ideal  of 

1 

perfect  balance"  and  “perfection  of  absolute  pure  fom."  He  is  con- 
tent to  continue  the  use  of  polyphonic  forms  and  devices  in  the  tradi- 
tional manner  but  adds  more  dissonant  contrapuntal  lines  and  more 
modern  instrumentation.  Piston  has,  nevertheless,  an  interesting, 
clear,  and  easy-to-listen-to  manner  of  handling  polyphonic  material. 

The  great  influence  J,  S.  Bach  has  had  upon  his  music  is  evident  also 
in  the  rhythmic  and  melodic  contours  of  his  works.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  although  he  may  not  have  employed  the  polyphonic  forms  and  devices 
in  as  novel,  fresh,  or  imaginative  ways  as  some  of  the  other  American 
composers.  Piston  still  reigns  supreme  as  the  most  prolific  end 
expert  craftsman, 

ROY  HARRIS1  works  are  also  filled  with  polyphonic  forms  and 
devices.  Opinions  on  the  musical  value  and  effect  of  Harris*  coun ter- 


1,  Citkowitz,  Israel,  “Walter  Piston  - Classicist,"  Modern  Music, 
Jan,-Feb,  1936,  p,  9. 
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point  differ.  Henry  Cowell  considers  Karris1 2  polyphony  as 

being  forced,  artificial,  and  based  on  harmonies  to  too  great  an 

1 

extent,  Aaron  Copland  writes  that  Harris  attempts  any  form  of 

the  old  masters  and  uses  them  in  all  of  his  works,  but  the  result  i3 

Harris*  own  version  of  the  age-old  forms.  His  written  analysis  of 

the  structure  of  the  piece  rarely  corresoonde  to  the  actual  musical 
2 

facts.  It  is  true,  as  both  Cowell  and  Copland  mentioned,  that 
Harris*  polyphony  is  sometimes  forced  and  experimental.  We  find 
compositions  for  strings,  such  as  the  Quintet,  in  which  there  is  an 
almost  continuous  doubling  in  octaves  of  the  first  violin  with  the 
viola  and  of  the  second  violin  with  tne  cello.  This  procedure 
automatically  hinders  free  contrapuntal  interflow  of  independent 
parts,  Harris*  canonic  imitation  is  usally  of  the  simplest  type, 
mostly  at  the  unison  or  octave,  and  lasts  for  only  a few  measures. 

His  counterpoint  is  awkward  ©t  times.  This  has  been  attributed  to 
Harris*  lack  of  technical  training.  The  absence  of  academic  tradi- 
tions, however,  has  enabled  him  to  use  polyphonic  forme  and  devices 
in  a broader  and  mo rtf:  sweeping  manner.  With  all  of  its  so-called 
"faults,"  the  polyphony  of  Harris  has  still  been  effective  and  has 
had  far  reaching  influence  on  the  ycunger  American  composers,  for 
it  is  imaginative  and  expressive. 

WILLIAM  SCHUMAitf  is  the  third  most  prolific  employer  of  polyphonic 


1.  Cowell,  Henry.  American  Composers  on  American  Music,  p.  66. 

2.  Copland,  Aaron.  Our  Hew  Music,  p.  168, 
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forms  and  devices*  He  uses  the  fugue,  canon,  passacaglia,  toccata, 
and  ostinato.  Here  is  a composer  who  can,  and  does,  combine  the 
ecademic  knowledge  and  skill  of  Piston  with  the  inventive  powers 
and  originality  of  Harris.  Thus,  we  find  polyphonic  forms  that  are 
excellent  in  structure  and  yet  have  new  creative  features  that  give 
them  an  entirely  original  aspect*  His  method  of  inserting  extensions 
in  the  passacaglia  and  fugue,  his  chromatically  drawn-out  canonic 
treatment,  and  his  boogie-woogie  ostinati  are  indicative  of  his 
clever,  yet  expressive  manipulation  of  polyphonic  forms  and  devices. 
Schuman  imparts  to  them  e feeling  of  freshness  while  they,  in  turn, 
give  his  music  a sense  of  forcefulness. 

The  majority  of  American  composers  belong  to  the  second  group  end 
take  moderate  recourse  to  polyphonic  forms  and  devices. 

ERNEST  BLOCH,  the  oldest  composer  in  this  group,  dees  not  seem  to 
use  polyphonic  forms  and  devices  to  any  extent  in  hie  short  instrumenr- 
tal  solos  or  duets^  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  his  works  from  the 
'•Jewish  period"  rarely  contain  these  forms  or  devices.  In  other  coat- 
positions  for  chamber  groups  or  large  orchestra,  however,  we  find 

copious  examples  of  extremely  well-written  canons,  ostinati,  fugues, 

2 

and  fugati.  These  adhere  closely  to  traditional  patterns  but  are 
also  infuded  with  the  modern  spirit  of  Bloch  himself. 


1.  Twelve  instrumental  solos  and  duets  analyzed  oy  the  author  contained 
no  examples  of  contrapuntal  forms  or  devices. 

2.  These  works  include  the  Symphony  in  C sharp  minor,  the  String  Quartet, 
the  Suite  for  viola  and  orchestra,  the  Concerto  Grosso,  the  Three 
Hocturnes  for  trio,  Four  Episodes  for  chamber  orchestra,  Evocations, 


and  the  Violin  Concerto 
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While  the  other  American  composers  have  written  works  of  many 
different  types,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  practically  all  of 
ALBERT  STOESSEL’s  creative  activity  was  confined  to  composing  suites 
in  a combination  of  the  eighteenth  and  twentieth  century  manners. 

These  contain  many  polyphonic  forms  and  devices,  especially  canons 
and  fugues. 

Many  composers  in  this  second  group  have  shown  marked  preferences 
or  dislikes  for  certain  polyphonic  forms  or  devices.  QUINCY  PORTER 
has  most  commonly  employed  the  canon,  ostinato,  and  fugue  as  well  as 
the  toccata.  The  composer  states  that  he  has  never  written  a pessacag- 

lia  or  chorale  prelude  because  he  feels  that  the  variation  type  implied 

1 

by  the  passacaglia  is  less  in  keeping  with  out  modern  trend  of  mind. 

Porter  has  comoosed  some  fugues  but  has  never  used  one  in  any  of  his 

1 

seven  string  quartets.  BDUGLAS  MOORE,  on  the  other  hand,  writes  that 

he  enjoys  the  device  of  passacaglia  and  finds  it  particularly 
2 

stimulating.  He  has  used  the  passacaglia  very  often  and  has  also 

employed  the  canon,  fugato,  and  ostinato.  He  feels,  however,  that  the 

2 

cancrizans  is  too  mechanical  a device  to  be  useful  to  him.  GARDNER 

READ  has  used  some  canonical  writing  and  has  composed  several  chorale 

preludes.  He  believes  that  the  latter  form  has  great  possibilities 
2 

today.  Read  has  written  many  passacaglias  and  feels  that,  of  ell  the 

older  polyphonic  forms,  the  passacaglia  offers  the  greatest  chances 

2 

for  contrapuntal  expression  today.  The  fugue  appears  to  him  to  be 


1,  Quoted  from  a letter  to  the  author  from  the  composer. 

2.  Quoted  from  the  questionnaire  answered  by  the  composer 
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unconvincing  but  he  admires  fugal  writing  (especially  in  Hindemith) 

and  uses  it  himself,  usually  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  prelude,  toccata, 

1 

or  passaceglia.  Polyphonic  forms  as  used  by  Read  are  well-construc- 
ted and  show  skilfull  craftsmanship  and  vitality,,  HAROLD  MORRIS 
writes  that  he  has  used  little  ostinato  (which  he  believes  tends  to 

monotony  and  limits  tonally),  cancrizans,  and  canon  (which  he  con- 

1 

siders  still  useful  but  usually  too  obvious).  Realizing  that  fugues 

and  pacsacaglias  offer  the  most  to  the  present  day  composer,  he  has 

1 

employed  them  frequently.  On  the  other  hand,  FREDERICK  JACOBI  has 

1 

something  of  an  antipathy  to  fugal  writing  in  contemporary  music. 

He  employs  canon  occasionally  and  finds  the  ostinato  principle  very 

1 

effective  and  useful, 

VIRGIL  THOMSON  states  that  he  has  no  prejudices  or  preferences 

1 

in  using  any  particular  form  or  device.  Canons,  fugues,  passacaglias, 
ostinati,  and  fugati  are  included  in  his  works.  His  musical  portraits, 
which  have  previously  been  compared  to  the  invention,  utilize  many 
types  of  small  polyphonic  forms  and  devices, 

LEO  SOWERBY  has  resorted  to  the  passacaglia,  toccata,  canon, 
ostinato,  fugue,  fugato,  and  chorale  prelude.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  most  of  his  polyphonic  forms  are  used  in  works  for  the  organ, 
the  instrument  on  which  many  of  these  forms  and  devices  were  originally 
developed  to  a high  degree,  Sowerby,  too,  shows  a great  deal  of  tech- 
nical skill  in  manipulating  the  polyphonic  forms  and  devices, 

DAVID  DIAMOND  has  employed  the  fugato,  ostinato,  canon,  and  fugue. 


1,  Quoted  from  the  questionnaire  answered  by  the  composer. 


2.  Cf.  Chapter  VI,  pp,  230-1 
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In  the  works  of  SAMUEL  BARBER,  fugato,  ostinato,  simple  canonic 
imitation,  and  the  passacaglia  are  found# 

The  polyphony  of  RANDALL  THOMPSON  is  characterized  by  it6  broad 
strokes.  Its  very  simplicity  melees  it  powerful.  The  composer  states 

that  he  has  no  particular  preferences  or  dislikes  regarding  any  uoly- 

1 

phonic  form  or  device#  He  has  used  the  ostinato,  canon,  and  toccata. 

He  does  not  attempt  to  remodel  these  forms  but  tries  to  use  them 

unostentatiously  and  artistically. 

LOUIS  GHJENBERG  and  AARON  COPLAND,  both  of  whom  feave  exploited  the 

possibilities  of  jazz  in  symphonic  music  to  a greater  extent  than  any 

other  American  comppsers,  have  made  great  use  of  the  ostinato  jazz  bass. 

Here,  however,  the  resemblance  between  the  two  men  stops#  Gruenberg 

wrote  in  his  artistic  creed  that  he  rejects  all  systems  that  tend  to 

cramp  the  emotional  sweep  of  oneTs  imagination  including  fugues  and 

2 * 

other  easily  acquired  technical  matter.  Besides  the  ostinato  jazz 
bass,  Gruenberg  has  occasionally  employed  the  canon.  Aaron  Copland, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  striving  for  simplicity,  nevertheless  has 
employed  more  complicated  types  of  polyphonic  forms  and  devices  such 
as  the  passacaglia,  fugue,  four-part  canon,  and  canon  by  augmentation 
as  well  as  simple  canonic  imitation  and  ostinato  passages.  Thus,  al- 
though they  both  do  not  wish  to  clutter  up  their  music  with  involved 
contrapuntal  writing,  the  former  dogmatically  refuses  to  use  it  at  all 
while  the  latter  employs  it  in  a skilfull  transparent  way. 


1.  Quoted  from  the  questionnaire  answered  by  toe  composer. 

2.  Howard,  John  Tasker.  Our  Contemporary  Composere,  p.  153. 
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ADOLPH  WEISS  and  WALLINGFORD  RIEGGER  are  two  American  composers 
who  have  adopted  the  twelve-tone  system  in  its  entirety,  Weiss  has 
used  the  cancrizans,  fugue,  passacaglia,  and  canon  to  a great  extent. 
Similarly,  Riegger  has  employed  tne  fugue,  fugato,  passacaglia,  canon, 
and  cancrizans  the  most.  In  discussing  the  contrapuntal  technique  of 
these  two  men,  it  is  also  necessary  to  mention  their  use  of  inversion, 
augmentation,  diminution,  shifted  rhythm,  cross  rhythms,  and  double 

counterpoint,  all  of  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  twelve-tone 

1 

system,  Riegger  has  never  written  a toccata  or  invention.  He  has 

employed  what  he  calls  "cumulative  sequence"  by  adding  voices  sequen- 

2 

tially,  while  still  keeping  the  original  motif.  Like  Riegger  and 

Weiss,  ROGER  SESSIONS  tends  to  manipulate  his  material  in  retrograde, 

inversion,  augmentation,  and  diminution  but  does  not  do  so  in  a strict 

twelve-tone  sense.  He  has  employed  the  fugato  to  a great  degree,  the 

ostinato  as  atmospheric  background,  and  the  chorale  prelude. 

Similar  to  Riegger' s innovation  of  "cumulative  sequence"  is  the 

"cumulative  ground  bass"  of  PAUL  CRESTQN,  The  composer  explains  that 

this  is  the  superimposing  of  several  ground  basses  upon  each  other, 

3 

one  at  a time.  As  he  uses  it,  the  ground  bass  usually  has  a rhythmic 
motivation.  Creston  has  employed  the  ground  bass  the  most;  canon, 
fugato,  toccata  occasionally;  and  never  the  cancrizans  which  he  con- 
siders the  most  unmusical  of  devices  and  mere  "paper"  music.  Since 


1,  Quoted  from  a letter  to  the  author  from  tne  composer. 

2,  Cf.  Chapter  I,  pp.  64r-5. 

3,  Cf.  Chapter  III,  pp.  146-7, 
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he  feels  it  is  impossible  to  recognize  by  sound  any  melody  played 

backwards  and  since  sound  is  the  real  basis  and  material  of  music, 

1 

Ores  ton  claims  that  the  cancrizans  should  be  discarded,  BERNARD 
SOGERS  has  also  made  extensive  use  of  the  ground  bass  as  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  ostinato  principle.  He  has  employed  the  canon,  fugue, 
and  simple  ostinato,  too.  He  feels,  however,  that  the  fugue  should 

1 

be  used  only  when  its  clarity  and  directness  are  absolutely  needed, 
Rogers  sees  no  validity  in  the  cancrizans  device  which  seems  to  him, 
as. well  as  to  Creston,  to  be  headwork  and  nothing  more,  Rogers  adds 

that  although  cancrizans  is  useless  to  him,  he  realizes  that  it  might 

1 

be  valuable  to  another  personality, 

ROBERT  McERIEE,  ROBERT  RUSSELL  BENNETT,  and  MORION  GOULD  have 
applied  their  experiences  in  the  field  of  "popular"  music  to  the  old 
polyphonic  forms.  A considerable  influence  of  jazz  in  their  handling 
of  the^  is  evident  from  the  use  of  small  jazz  bands  as  concertini  in 
the  concerto  grosso  idea,  of  fugues  written  on  jazz  subjects  and  in  a 
jass  idiom,  and  of  ostinato  jazz  basses,  McBride  has  employed  the 
fugue  and  fugeto  the  most  and  Bennett  the  fugato,  ostinato,  and  canon. 
The  latter  refers  to  the  difficulty  of  using  the  fugue  in  modern  compo- 
sitions and  points  out  the  fact  that  even  Beethoven  spoke  of  this 
1 

trouble,  Gould  has  resorted  to  the  fugue  and  brief  jazz  ostinato 

and  states  that  his  only  prejudice  is  against  the  obvious  and  self- 

2 

conscious  kind  of  contrapuntal  writing. 


1,  Quoted  from  the  questionnaire  answered  by  the  composer, 

2,  Quoted  from  a letter  to  the  author  from  the  composer. 


1 


HERBERT  INCH  writes  that  he  has  used  the  canon  and  fugue  the  most* 

He  also  states  that  he  is  more  inclined  to  compose  in  a contrapuntal 

1 

style  without  fitting  it  exactly  into  a specific  form  or  device. 

Thus,  while  all  of  these  composers  in  this  second  group  use 
polyphonic  forms  and  devices  moderately,  each  has  chosen  the  forms 
or  devices  that  suit  him  best.  Moore,  Read,  and  Morris  laud  the 
passacaglia  while  Porter  denies  its  capabilities  in  modern  music; 

Morris  supports  the  use  of  the  fugue,  Jacobi  does  not.  While  Read, 
Porter,  and  Rogers  employ  the  fugue  in  their  works,  they  also  feel  it 
has  its  woak  points.  Moore,  Morris,  Creston,  and  Rogers  flatly  refute 
the  expressive  powers  of  the  cancrizans.  Jacobi,  Creston,  end  Rogers 
prefer  the  ground  bass  or  ostinato  while  Morris  feels  that  it  is  a 
limiting  device.  Other  composers,  while  not  expressing  themselves 
definitely  for  or  against  any  particular  form,  use  the  canon,  fugato, 
and  ostinato  the  most  in  their  works.  Each,  however,  tries  to  put  his 
own  personality  and  something  new  into  the  individual  form  and  device. 


1.  Quoted  from  the  questionnaire  answered  by  the  composer, 

2,  HARL  MacDONALD  will  probably  belong  to  the  second  group  also  since, 
in  answer  to  the  questionnaire  sent  to  him,  he  mentions  his  use  of 
polyphonic  forms  and  devices  as  ostinato  and  fugue.  Not  enough  of 
his  compositions,  however,  were  available  to  the  author  to  make 
definite  conclusions,  WERNER  JANSSEN  has  also  used  ostinato  and  fugue 
and  would  seem  to  be  in  the  second  group  but  since  only  two  of  his 
works  were  available,  there  is  hesitation  in  placing  him.  HENRY  DREY* 
FUS  BRANT  and  ISRAEL  CITKOWITZ  would  likewise  seem  to  be  in  the  second 
group  judging  from  the  catalogue  of  their  works  as  it  appears  in  Thomp- 
son’s International  Cyclopedia  which  mentions  compositions  of  the 
polyphonic  type.  None  of  these  works,  however,  could  be  obtained  for 
analysis.  Since  only  one  work  by  BERNARD  HERRMANN  was  available,  it  is 
also  impossible  to  place  him.  MARC  BLITZSTEIN,  judging  again  from  the 
catalogue  of  his  works  ifa  the  International  Cyclopedia,  would 
probably  be  in  the  fourth  group  of  non-users. 


< 


f 


The  third  group  of  composers  use  polyphonic  forms  and  devices  only 
occasionally, 

HENRY  COWELL,  noted  for  his  experiments  in  tone-clusters  and  other 
phases  of  modern  experimental ism,  has  used  the  three-  and  four-part 
fugato  in  two  of  his  very  numerous  works.  He  has  employed  the  ostinato 
on  a few  occasions  and  has  written  a fugue, 

GEORGE  GERSHWIN,  surprisingly  enough  for  a composer  who  was 
supposed  not  to  possess  any  academic  skill,  has  written  a fugue  and 
several  excellent  canons  including  two-,  three-,  and  four-part  ones, 
Gershwin  especially  enjoyed  manipulating  his  melodic  material  in  this 
manner,  I sane  Goldberg  relates: 

“Among  the  new  pieces  that  George  plays  for  me 
is  more  than  one  that  seems  to  support  this  movement 
Back  to  Bach,  He  has  a song  in  which  various  prin- 
ciples of  canon  writing  are  employed  with  a,  most 
skillful  effect,  all  the  time  without  destroying  the 
music  as  an  essentially  popular  product,  For  his 
counter  melody  he  inverts  his  main  theme,  as  if  a 
tonal  mirror  were  placed  beneath  his  melodic  line, 
and  plays  the  melodies  simultaneously.  Not  content 
with  this,  also  at  the  same  time  he  echoes  his  main 
theme  in  a sort  of  canonical  imitation.  It’s  all 
great  fun  for  the  composer  and  he  is  boyishly 
jubilant  when  the  various  designs  fall  into  a lively 
pattern,1 2 3'! 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Gershwin's  polyphony  is  its  gehuine 
8 

spontaneity, 

DEEMS  TAYLOR  occasionally  resorts  to  simnle  canonic  imitation, 

" 3 

ostinato,  fugato,  invention,  and  augmentation. 


1.  Goldberg,  Isaac.  George  Gershwin,  pp.  36-7, 

2,  Cf.  Gershwin's  canons  described  in  Chapter  I,  pp.  48-9,  S3,  and  the 
"Crap  Game  Fugue"  in  Pcrgy  and  Bess  which  is  analyzed  in  Chapter  II, 
pp.  117-120. 


3.  Quoted  from  the  questionnaire  answered  by  the  composer 


1 


I 


HOWARD  HAHSOH*  s early  music  shows  the  use  of  canons  and  fugues, 
even  of  double  fugues*  Hanson  writes,  however,  that  rather  early  in 
his  composition  life  he  developed  the  feeling  that  the  eighteenth 

century  type  fugue  was  not  compatible  to  his  conception  of  contemporary 

1 

musical  thought.  He  has,  therefore,  dropped  the  use  of  involved 
canons  and  fugues  and  has  retained  the  idea  of  interweaving  separate 
melodies  in  a simpler  manner.  In  Mb  later  works,  short  two-  and 
three-part  canonic  imitation  and  ostinato  passages,  used  to  provide  a 
background  for  his  main  melody,  are  found. 

The  fourth  and  last  group  of  compose'rs  do  not  use  polyphonic 

* 

forms  and  devices  at  all,  F3RDE  GROFE,  associated  with  the  .jazz  field, 
differs  from  his  colleagues  Bennett  and  Gould  for  he  has  not  employed 
very  much  polyphony,  WILLIAM  GSAJtfT  STILL1 s works,  based  on  the 
"darker  America,"  contain  no  evidences  of  polyphonic  forms  at  all.  He 
writes  that  the  type  of  oolyphony  existing  in  the  forms  of  fugue, 

1 

canon,  etc,  has  not  been  used  by  him  since  it  does  not  appeal  to  him. 

He  states,  however,  that  he  has  employed  the  polyphony  of  two  or  more 

independent  voices  appearing  simultaneously  in  a rather  free  manner 

1 

but  not  for  a great  length  of  time. 

These  two  composers  form  the  exception  to  the  general  trend  since 
all  the  other  American  composers  have  tried  and  are  continuing  to  try 
their  hands  at  wielding  the  age-old  polyphonic  forms  and  devices  anew. 


1.  Rioted  from  a letter  to  the  author  from  the  composer. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  USE  OF  POLYPHONIC  FORMS  AND  DEVICES 
EY  CONTEMPORARY  FOREIGN  COMPOSERS 

In  considering  the  use  of  polyphonic  forms  and  devices  by  con- 
temporary American  composers,  two  questions  immediately  arise.  First, 
is  this  trend  back  to  the  old  contrapuntal  forms  peculiar  to  the 
Americans  alone  or  do  twentieth  century  composers  of  other  countries 
reflect  the  same  tendencies?  Second,  if  foreign  composers  also  reveal 
a desire  to  employ  old  polyphonic  forms,  do  they  manipulate  their 
material  in  the  same  way  that  the  Americans  do?  In  order  to  determine 
the  answers  to  these  vital  questions  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
works  of  representative  foreign  composers  comparing  them  as  far  as 
possible  with  American  works,  • 

I,  CENTRAL  EUROPE  (Germany  and  Austria) 

Practically  every  composition  by  PAUL  HINDEMITH  contains  some 
polyphonic  form  or  device.  He  has  used  canons,  fugati,  fugues,  osti- 
nati,  passacaglias,  cancrizans,  and  toccatas  in  great  profusion  through- 
out his  compositions. 

The  Streichqaartett  No,  3,  Op.  22,  contains  a fugue  in 
the  first  movement  and  a short  toccata  in  the  style  of  a 
fantasia  in  the  fourth  movement.  In  the  song  cycle  Das 
Marienleben,  Op.  27,  the  second  song  is  a passacaglia,i  the 


eighth  finishes  with  a ba38o  ostinato,  the  ninth  has  a 


fugato,  and  the  thirteenth  contains  a basso  ostinato. 

The  Kanonische  Sonatine  filr  gvv9i  Fltiten,  Op.  31  No.  3,  is, 
as  its  name  implies,  in  canon  throughout.  The  fugue  in  the 
first  movement  of  the  Streichquartett  No.  4,  Op.  32,  consists 
of  an  exposition  of  the  principal  subject,  an  exposition 
of  the  second  subject,  a development  of  both  which  is  inter- 
tupted  by  a cadenza,  and  then,  after  further  development,  a 
complete  recapitulation  of  the  first  subject.  The  second 
movement  of  the  same  work,  a Lento,  has  a canon  in  the 
middle  parts  at  a major  seventh.  The  fourth  movement  is  a 
passacaglia  witn  twenty-seven  versions  of  the  theme  which 
conclude  with  a prestissimo  fugal  stretto.  The  Trio,  Op.  34, 
commences  with  a toccata  as  the  first  movement  and  concludes 
with  a fugue  in  the  fourth  movement.  This  rather  complex 
three-part  fugue  has  a short  exposition  and  development  of  the 
principal  subject  in  duple  rhythm,  a short  exposition  of  the 
second  subject  which  is  full  of  tempo  changes,  and  a fugal 
development  of  both  in  triple  rhythm,  Y/hile  the  first  violin 
holds  a pedal  point  in  the  highest  part  cf  its  range,  the 
viola  and  cello  present  both  subjects  in  a canon.  This  leadB 
to  a restatement  of  the  first  subject  in  unieon  and  a power- 
ful cadence.  In  the  Kammerrausik  No,  II  ilir  obligates  Klavier 
und  IS  Solo- Inst rumente , Op,  35  No.  1,*  there  is  two-part 
writing  that  resembles  the  Bach  Invention,  The  kammermusik 
No.  Ill  fftr  obligates  Vc,  und  10  Solo- Inst rumente , Op.  36  Ho. 2, 


has  a toccata  for  the  first  movement.  The  two  sets  of  piano 


I 


music.  Op,  37,  contain  canons*  In  Me. this  der  Maler,'  although 


there  is  great  complexity  in  the  combination  of  themes,  Canti 
Firmi,  and  other  contrapuntal  lines,  each  part  remains  clear. 
In  the  second  movement,  "Engelkonsert, " the  Cantus  Firmus,  "Es 
sungen  drei  Engel,"  scars  above  the  continuous  figure  in  the 
strings.  Later,  there  is  a four-part  fugato  on  the  second 
theme.  At  one  point,  the  Cantus  Firmus,  the  first  theme,  and 
the  second  theme  are  combined  with  two  sequential  contrapuntal 
lines,  one  in  eighth  notes  and  one  in  quarter  notes.  In  the 
third  movement,  "Versuchung  des  Heiligen  Antonius,"  there  is 
an  ostinato  figure  that  is  repeated  seventeen  times  by  the 
clarinets  and  then  by  the  horns.  Even  in  the  opera  Cardillac, 
Op.  39,  polyphonic  forms  are  scattered  throughout:  the 

second  scene  of  the  first  act  is  accompanied  by  an  invention 
for  two  flutes  above  an  ostinato  in  the  strings;  the  duet  in 
the  second  act  is  a fugato  between  Cardiils.c,  his  daughter, 
and  the  orchestra;  and  the  closing  chorus  in  the  third  act 
is  an  elaborate  passacaglia.  Op,  40  is  a Toccata  for  pianola. 
In  the  Konzertmusik  ftlr  Elasorchester,  Op,  41,  there  are  six 
variations  and  a fugato  on  the  folk-tune  "Prinz  Eugen, " Hin 
und  ZurtLck , Op,  45a,  is  developed  up  to  a certain  point  and 
then  played  backwards,  a cancrizans.  The  second  part  of 
Op,  45  are  Acht  Kanons  ftlr  zwei  Singstimme  mit  Inst-rumenten. 
For  the  basis  of  the  second  movement  of  his  Konzertmusik  ftLr 
Streichorchester  und  Blechblflser,  Op,  50,  Hindemith  has  used 


a three-part  fugue.  There  is  a long  subject  in  sixteenth 


0 


s 
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notes  which  is  stated  in  turn  by  the  violins,  violas,  cellos, 
and  basses.  A contrasting  section  interrupts  the  fugue  which 
returns  later  and  is  developed  extensively  up  to  the  close  of 
the  movement.  In  the  first  of  the  Symphonische  Tftnze  ftlp 
Orchester,  there  is  a four-pert  fugato.  An  ostinato  rhythm 
occurs  in  the  second  movement  of  the  Symphony  in  E flat. 

In  the  recapitulation,  the  principal  subject  returns  in  a 
canon  between  the  first  violins  and  violas  with  the  second 
violins  and  cellos  having  an  accompaniment  that  is  also  in 
canon.  The  ostinato  rhythm  appears  again  in  the  coda.  The 

devices  of  inversion  and  augmentation  are  also  frequently 

1 

employed  in  the  symphony. 

The  apparent  preference  that  Hindemith  has  for  double  fugues  with  the 
two  subjects  presented  one  at  a tine  in  separate  expositions  (as  done 
in  his  trio  and  fourth  string  quartet)  has  also  been  shown  on  the  part 
of  American  ccmpjsers.  Examples  of  such  fugues  were  seen  in  the  third 
movement  of  Ernest  BlochTs  Symphony  in  6 sharp  minor,  Aaron  Copland* s 
First  Symphony,  and  Roy  Harris*  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  string  orcnestra. 
Hindemith*  s Kammermusik  Ho,  IV  filr  Solo-Violin  und  grdsseres  Kammer- 
orchester.  Op.  36  No.  3,  supplies  another  comparison  with  an  American 
work.  In  this  composition  Hindemith  employs  a finale  that  is 
fugal  in  character  and  contains  episodes  for  the  violin  accompanied 
by  light  jazz  drums.  The  American  composer,  Morton  Gould,  carries  this 
idea  still  further  in  his  Chorale  and  Fugue  in  Jazz.  Hindemith* s suite 
from  the  ballet  Nobilliesima  Visione  contains  a passacaglia  es  the 

1.  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Program  Notes  cf  Jan,  24,  1942. 

2.  Cf.  Chapter  II,  pp.  107-9  and  111-2. 
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closing  number  (No.  11).  Twenty-one  variations  are  presented  on  a six 

measure  theme.  Many  American  composers  also  prefer  five  or  six  measure 

1 

themes  for  their  passacaglias  rather  than  eight  measure  themes.  The 

length  of  Hindemith1 2 3  s passacaglias,  twenty-seven  variations  in  the 

fourth  string  quartet  and  twenty-one  in  the  ballet,  is  not  unusual. 

Although  American  composers  usually  limit  the  number  of  their  variations 

to  fifteen  or  eighteen  at  the  most,  there  is  an  instance  of  a passacaglia 

with  thirty-three  variations  in  the  third  movement  of  Leo  Sowerby1  s 

2 

Symphony  in  G major  for  organ. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  Hindemith1  s consistent 

and  masterful  use  of  polyphonic  forms  and  devioes  has  had  a profound 

effect  upon  American  composers  who  have  recognized  his  great  skill  in 

combining  old  forms  with  a modern  idiom. 

Like  Hindemith,  ARNOID  SCHiNBERG  has  resorted  to  all  types  of 

polyphonic  forms  and  devices. 

His  Op.  28  contains  a Canon  for  string  quartet  and 

Legitimation  als  Canon  (written  for  Bernard  Shaw*  s seventieth 
3 

birthday).  There  is  much  complex  and  involved  canonic 
imitation  in  the  Gurrelieder.  The  texture  of  the  writing  in 
Pelleas  und  Melisande,  Op.  5,  is  extremely  polyphonic  with 
the  themes  interwoven  in  all  manner  of  intricate  combinations. 


1.  Cf.  Chapter  IV,  p.  182. 

2.  Cf.  Chapter  IV,  pp.  187-8. 

3.  Grove1  s Dictionary,  Supplementary  Vol.,  p.  574  (Article  by 
Gerald  Abraham) . 


' 


. 
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In  the  Theme  and  Variations,  Op,  43b,  Variation  V is  a canon 


in  inversion  and  Variation  VII  approaches  the  style  of  a 
1 

chorale  prelude.  The  Fftnf  GrchestersttLcke,  Op.  16,  employ 

several  sections  in  involved  canonical  construction.  In  the 

Suite  for  Orchestra,  the  first  movement  contains  a fugue  with 

2 

three  subjects  treated  in  double  and  triple  counterpoint. 

The  fourth  movement,  a Gavotte,  is  interesting  since  it  in- 
cludes a trio  in  the  style  of  an  old  Musette,  with  a bagpipe 

3 

drone  in  the  double  basses, 

A composition  that  contains  many  involved  polyphonic 
forms  is  Schflnberg* s Pierrot  lunaire.  Op,  21.  The  eighth 
piece,  "Nacht,"  is  called  "passacaglia"  by  Schflnberg  although 
the  term  ostinato  or  ground  bass  would  be  more  accurate  be- 
cause of  the  brevity  of.  the  theme  and  the  freedom  of  the 
variations  upon  it.  The  thirteenth  number,  "Enthauptung, H 
concludes  with  a canon.  In  the  seventeenth  piece,  "Parodie," 
there  is  first  a canon  and  then,  later,  a double  inverted 
canon  at  one-half  measure  between  the  recitation  and  the 
piccolo  and  between  the  clarinet  and  viola,  likewise  in 
inverted  canon,  Number  eighteen,  "Der  Mondfleck, " presents 
a double  canon  cancrizans  between  the  piccolo  and  clarinet  and 


1,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Program  Notes  of  Oct,  21,  1944. 

2,  Ussher,  Bruno,  Program  Notes  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New 
York,  Oct.  20,  1935. 

3,  Cf.  Randall  Eriompson*  s Suite  for  oboe,  clarinet,  and  viola  described 
in  Chapter  VI,  p.  241.  Here,  too,  the  Musette  is  suggested  by  a 
drone  of  a perfect  fifth  in  the  viola. 
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between  the  violin  and  cello.  It  is  a double  canon  up  to 

the  tenth  measure  and  is  then  played  backwards  note  for  note. 

Besides  the  double  canon  cancrizans  in  these  instruments, 

the  piano  plays,  at  the  same  time,  a three-part  fugue.  The 

theme  of  the  fugue  is  the  augments.tion  (in  notes  of  double 

the  value)  of  the  theme  of  the  canon  between  the  piccolo  and 

clarinet.  Thus,  a retrogressive  form  (double  canon  cancrizans) 

1 

and  a progressive  form  (fugue)  are  combined. 

Most  American  composers  tend  to  shy  away  from  the  complex  and  involved 
contrapuntal  writing  that  Schdnberg  so  often  employs  (as  exemplified  by 
Pierrot  Lunaire  described  above).  Although  only  a few  American  composers 
have  adopted  the  twelve-tone  system  in  its  entirety  (such  as  Adolph 
Weiss  and  Wallingford  Riegger),  many  have  incorporated  SchBnberg* s 
method  of  handling  a melodic  pattern  by  contrapuntal  means;  In  fact, 
this  so-called  ••modern11  twelve-tohe  technique  of  composition  employs 
polyphonic  devices  of  the  fifteenth  century0  The  treatment  of  the 
tone  row  itself  in  inversion,  retrograde,  or  retrograde  inverted  harks 
back  to  the  contrapuntal  intricacies  of  the  Netherlands  Schools, 

Sch8nbergrs  Dance  Suite , Op.  25,  for  piano  contains  six 
movements;  •'Pr&ludium, " "Gavotte,"  "Musette,"  "Intermezzo," 
"Menuett,"  and  "Gigue,"  all  of  which  are  based  on  three 
ground  figures  made  up  of  four  notes.  If  these  are  taken 
together,  they  produce  the  twelve-tcne  scale:  E,  F,  G,  D flat; 

G flat,  E flat,  A flat,  D;  and  B (H),  C,  A,  E flat.  From 


1,  Welle sz,  Egon,  A,  Schdnberg,  pp.  140-2 


<c 
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these  are  derived  the  inverted  formulae:  B,  A,  G,  D flat; 

A flat,  C flat,  G flat,  C;  E flat,  D,  F,  E,  Two  cancrizans 

are  formed  by  taking  the  notes  backwards.  With  the  third 

1 

ground  figure  the  letters  BACH  are  produced.  In  a later 
work,  the  Orchestral  Variations,  Op.  31,  the  theme  itself  is 
in  four  sections.  The  third  section  is  a cancrizans  of  the 
first,  and  the  fourth  is  a cancrizans  of  the  second.  The 
variations  end  with  a fugue  in  which  the  tones  BACH  occur 

used  sometimes  as  a melodic  figure  and  sometimes  as  back- 

2 

ground  harmony. 

Schdnberg* s use  of  the  letters  of  Bach*s  name  in  the  above  compositions 

finds  its  counterpart  in  Walter  Piston* s fugue  called  Chromatic  Study 

3 

on  the  Name  of  Bach.  Again,  Schd)nberg*s  method  of  varying  a twelve- 
tone  row  by  the  use  of  polyphonic  forms  and  devices  has  been  employed 
by  American  composers.  They  have  adapted  this  type  of  contrapuntal 
technique  to  any  theme  even  if  it  is  not  a tone  row.  By  means  of 
polyphonic  devices  they,  like  Schflnberg,  can  construct  works  with 

A 

‘X  • 

extended,  but  integrated,  thematic  development. 

ALBA1T  BERG,  a pupil  of  Schflnberg,  has  also  incorporated  polyphonic 
forms  and  devices  in  the  twelve-tone  system.  They  are  an  integral  part 


1.  W9llesz,  Egon,  A,  Schdnbe rg , p.  147. 

2.  Downes,  Olin,  Hew  York  Times,  Oct.  3,  1935. 

3,  Cf,  Chapter  II,  p.  96. 

4,  Cf*  the  analysis  of  Roger  Sessions*  String  Qpartet  in  E minor  in 
Chapter  I,  pp.  78-30.  Here,  a short  motif  that  is  not  a twelve-tone 
row  is  treated  in  much  the  same  way  that  a twelve- tone  pattern  would 
be  handled. 
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of  his  technique.  Berg,  besides  following  the  style  of  composition  be- 
gun by  Schflnberg,  has  a great  deal  in  common  with  Hindemith. 

His  use  of  the  chorale,  "Es  ist  genug, 11  from  J.  S.  Bach’s 

cantata*  "0  Ewigkeit,  du  Donnerwort,"  as  a Cantus  Firmus  in  his 

Violin  Concerto  resembles  Hindemith® s use  of  Canti  Firmi.  In 

the  opera  Wo z seek*  again  comparable  to  Hindemith* s Cardillac, 

the  first  act  contains  a passacaglia,  the  second  act  a fantasy 

and  fugue,  and  the  third  act  consists  of  five  inventions 

characterized  by  persistent  motion. 

The  contrapuntal  element  is  strong  in  all  of  Berg’s  large  works.  He 

has  also  written  a separate  four-part  Canon  (dedicated  to  the  Frank- 
1 

fort  Opera). 

Several  ideas  found  in  Berg’s  works  have  been  used  by  American 

composers.  The  perpetuun  mobile  effect  of  the  last  act  of  Wozzeck  is 

a device  often  employed  by  American  composers,  especially  in  their 
2 

toccatas.  The  use  of  the  fugue  as  an  instrumental  background  in  the 

operas  of  both  Hindemith  and  Berg  paved  the  way  for  the  fugue  in 

3 

Gershwin’s  Porgy  end  Bess. 

In  the  works  of  EZHST  KHEHEK  a consistent  use  of  polyphonic  forms 
and  devices  is  apparent.  From  the  beginning,  Krenek’s  compositions 
show  evidences  of  polyphonic  forms.  His  first  opus  was  a Double  Fugue 


1.  This  canon  is  published  as  a musical  appendix  to  Willi  Reich’s 
Alban  Berg.  Cf.  Grove’s  Dictionary,  Supplementary  Vol.,  p,  42, 
(Article  by  Willi  Reich). 

2.  Cf,  Chapter  III,  pp.  177-8,  and  Chapter  VI,  pp,  222,  224-5. 

3.  An  analysis  cf  Gershwin's  fugue  is  given  in  Chapter  II,  pp.  117-20. 
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for  piano  and  throughout  the  years  he  has  retained  a liking  for  the  more 
involved  types  of  fugues,,  He  has  also  employed  the  toccata,  chaconne, 
canon,  fugato,  and  ostinato.  In  some  of  his  later  works,  Krenek  has 
adopted  the  twelve-tone  system  and  its  contrapuntal  technique, 

Erenek’s  Op,  13  is  a Toccata  and  Chaconne  for  piano. 

In  the  cantata  Zwingburg,  Op,  14,  canonic  and  fugal  writing 
are  employed.  In  the  third  movement  of  the  Piano  Concerto 
No,  II,  Op,  75,  everything  the  orchestra  plays  is  repeated 
by  the  piano  some  measures  later.  There  is  a four-part 
fugue  in  thje  first  section  of  the  String- Quartet  IJo,  III, 

Op.  20.  This  is  later  inverted.  The  third  section  of  th9 
seme  work  contains  two  canons,  each  halving  the  theme  and  the 
theme  in  inversion.  In  the  Symphonic  Music  for  Hire  Solo 
Instruments,  Op,  11,  much  imitation  is  found.  Part  I contains 
a canon  at  the  third  and  one-half  measure  while  Part  II  begins 
with  a five-part  fugato  on  a four  measure  theme.  The  String 
Quartet  Ho,  V,  Op.  65,  has  a "fugato  with  stretta"  in  the 
first  movement.  The  second  movement  of  the  same  work,  a 
"Theme  and  Variations,"  contains  a four-part  canon  as  Varia- 
tion VII  (labeled  canon  in  the  score)  and.  a "Chaconne"  as 
Variation  X,  The  cantata  On  the  Tram si tori ness  of  the  Earthly, 

1 

Op,  72,  is  brought  to  a dramatic  conclusion  by  the  canon-credo. 
Erenek  has  also  revived  the  concerto  grosso.  In  the  Concerto 
G-rosso  i?o,  II,  Op,  25,  there  is  a short  ostinato  figure  used 


1,  Ewen,  Eavid,  The  Book  of  Modern  Composers,  p.  351 


es  an  accompaniment.  This  occurs  in  tne  first  section  of 
the  third  movement  and  is  played  by  the  trumpet.  The 
Twelve  Short  Piano  Pieces,  Op,  35,  are  written  in  the  twelve- 
tone  technique.  Of  these,  No.  3 is  a canon.  The  chief 
interest  in  these  pieces  is  the  contrapuntal  manipulation 
of  tne  tone  pattern  in  its  four  basic  forms;  Original,  In- 
version, Retrograde,  and  Retrograde  Inverted. 

Krenek1 2  6 Twelve  Short  Piano  Pieces  may  be  compared  to  Adolph  Weiss* 

Six  Piano  Preludes.  The  latter  work,  too,  is  a study  of  the  twelve- 

I 

tone  system.  Wallingford  Riegger's  richotomy  is  also  written  in  this 

style.  All  three  of  these  works  treat  the  tone  rows  in  their  four 

1 

basic  forms  by  all  manner  of  polyphonic  devices. 

II.  EASTERN  EUROPE  (hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania) 

• / 

In  the  music  of  the  Hungarian  composer,  BELA  BARTOK,  canons, 

fugati,  and  fugues  are  found.  In  his  use  of  the  canon,  Bartok  is 

rivaled  only  by  the  American  composer,  Walter  Piston.  Both  employ 

canons  in  great  abundance  and  are  fond  of  the  more  complex  types  of 

canon.  They  also  build  whole  compositions  from  a series  of  canons 

or  fugati,  Bartok  has  a particular  predilection  for  three-  and  four- 

2 

part  canons,  double  canons,  and  canons  in  inversion. 


1,  Cf,  Chapter  I,  pp,  80-1. 

2.  Cf,  Chapter  I,  pp,  62,  68,  and  75-76,  for  examples  of  Piston's 
similar  U3e  of  canons. 
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The  String  Quartet » Op.  7,  contains  a fugal  beginning 
in  the  first  movement,  four-part  canonic  entries  in  the 
second,  movement,  and.  much  canonic  imitation  in  the  third, 
movement  as  well  as  fugato.  There  is  also  a fugato 
passage  in  the  third  movement  of  his  Concerto  for  piano  and 
orchestra.  In  the  Contrasts  for  violin,  clarinet,  and  piano, 
there  are  many  canons  in  inversion.  Another  example  of 
Bart&c'  s prolific  use  of  canon  is  found  in  the  Sonata  for 
two  pianos  and  percussion.  In  the  first  movement,  there  is  a 
canon  between  the  first  ana  second  pianos,  canonic  imitation 
a.t  the  octave  and  other  intervals,  and  occasional  brief 
canons  in  inversion.  A four-part  fugue  is  also  presented. 

The  theme  is  le.ter  stated  in  its  original  and  inverted  forms 

at  the  seme  time,  a device  that  is  frequently  used  by  American 

1 

composers.  Then,  there  is  a four-pert  canon.  The  third 
movement,  again,  contains  two-part  canons  at  toe  octave, 
canons  in  inversion,  double  canons,  and  four-part  canons 
galore.  In  the  first  movement  of  the  Violin  Concerto,  there 
are  two-part  canons  at  the  unison  or  octave.  The  third 
movement  contains  two-part  canons  at  the  octave  and  at  the 
fifth  as  well  as  three-part  canons.  Jour-part  canons  are 
included  in  all  three  movements  of  this  work.  Similarly,  in 
the  String  Quartet  No,  VI,  there  is  much  canonic  writing  in 
two-,  three-,  and  four-parts  in  all  the  movements.  In  his 


1.  Cf,  Chapter  IV,  pp,  183-4 
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Concerto  for  Orchestra,  Bartok  has  used,  fugato  sections  for 
brass  instruments  in  the  first  movement.  The  development 
of  the  last  movement  (which  has  a perpetual  motion-like 

passage  on  the  principal  theme)  consists  of  a fugue  built 

1 

on  the  last  theme  of  the  exposition.  His  Mikrokosmos  also 
contains  contrapuntally  involved  exercises  that  seem  like 
Bach  inventions. 

The  works  of  the  Czechoslovakian  composer,  BOHUSLAV  MARTI HU,  show 
a moderate  use  of  polyphonic  forms  and  devices,  Martinu  often  employs 
an  idiom  that  is  rich  in  canonic  imitation  as,  for  example,  in  the 
String  Quartet  with  orchestra  and  the  Tre  Ricercarci,  In  the  latter 
work,  Martinu  has  resorted  to  a form  that  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
fugue.  The  earliest  fugues  consisted  of  mere  canonic  imitation  end, 
thus,  Martinu1 s use  of  the  canon  in  the  Tre  Ricercarci  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  early  nature  of  this  form,  Martinu  has  also  written 
Inventions  for  large  orchestra. 

This  composer  has  a strong  predilection  for  the  concerto  grosso 

and  has  done  much  to  revitalize  this  form,  No  American  composer  has 

shown  as  much  interest  in  handling  the  concerto  grosso.  In  American 

works  of  this  type,  a3  a rule,  either  the  old  style  of  concerto  grosso 

writing  was  kept  intact  (as  by  Albert  Stoessel  and  Ernest  Bloch)  or 

the  element  of  a jazz  concertino  was  introduced  (as  by  Robert  Russell 

2 

Bennett  and  Werner  Janssen),  Martinu,  on  the  other  hand,  has  implanted 


1,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Program  Notes  of  Dec,  30,  1944, 


Cf,  Chapter  VI,  pp,  232-5 
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a sparkling,  acrid  type  of  counterpoint  and  more  polyphonic  activity 
while  etill  keeping  the  characteristic  alternations  of  "soli"  and 
"tutti,"  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  his  Concerto  Grosso  for 
chamber  orchestra  end  his  Concerto  for  two  pianos  and  orchestra. 

The  Rumanian  composer,  GEORGES  ENESCO,  also  employs  canonic 
imitation  frequently.  Formerly  a prize  pupil  of  A,  Gedalge  in 
counterpoint,  Enesco  has  written  several  fugues.  Like  Albert  Stoessel, 
he  has  composed  many  suites  of  a polyphonic  nature  using  the  same 
types  of  dance  movements  found  in  the  eighteenth  century  suites. 

In  the  third  movement  of  the  Sonata  for  violin  and  piano, 
Op,  2,  in  the  first  and  third  movements  Qf  the  Sonata  Ho,  II, 

Op,  6,  for  violin  and  piano,  and  in  the  Poflme  Roumain,  Suite 
Symphonique , Op,  1,  there  are  many  short  canons  at  the  octave 
or  unison.  His  Octet  for  strings,  Op,  7,  contains  a canon 
between  the  first  violin  and  first  viola  at  tne  octave  and 
one-half  measure  which  lasts  for  twenty-seven  measures. 

Two-part  and  three-part  canons  are  also  included  in  this  work, 

A fugue  is  found  in  the  second  movement  of  the  Suite  dans  le 
Style  Ancien,  Fugal  construction  is  also  evident  in  the 
Octet,  The  entries  of  the  exposition  in  this  work  are  slightly 
irregular  but  most  of  them  appear  at  the  interval  of  a second. 
Later,  the  fugue  is  restated  in  inversion  in  an  unison  fortis- 
sissimo  passage,  Enesco’ s Suite  for  Orcnegt-ra.  No,  2 in  C 
major.  Op,  20,  contains  an  "Overture,”  "Sarabande,"  "Gigae," 
"Menuet,"  "Air,"  and  "Bourec"  while  the  Suite  for  piano,  Op,  10, 
consists  of  a "Toccata,"  "Sarabande,"  "Pavane,"  and  "Bourse," 
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III.  RUSSIA  AMD  FIMLAND 


Like  Hindemith  end  Schdnberg,  the  Russian  composer,  IGOR  STRA- 
VINSKY, has  made  a deep  impression  on  American  composers  of  today* 

He,  too,  has  written  canons,  fugati,  complicated  fugues,  inventions, 
toccatas,  and  ostinati  in  profusion* 

In  the  early  works  of  Stravinsky,  brief  canonic  inter- 
play is  frequently  found*  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps,  L!0iseau 
de  Feu,  and  Petrushka  display  3hort  canonic  treatment  and 
ostinato  accompaniments.  The  later  works  of  Stravinsky  also 
show  his  wide  use  oi  canon  as  in  the  Violin  Concerto  where 
there  is  a canon  between  the  violin  solo  and. the  clarinet  at 
an  unison  and  two  measures  that  lasts  eight  measures.  In  the 
fifth  movement  of  the  suite,  Pulcinella,  there  is  a canon  be- 
tween the  first  oboe  and  first  flute  at  one  octave  and  one 
measure  which  lasts  seven  measures.  There  is  frequent  use 
of  canon  in  the  Octet,  too, 

Fugati  by  Stravinsky  are  found  in  the  Capriccio  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  in  the  fourth  movement  of  the  C major 
. Symphony,  in  the  Octet,  and  in  the  third  movement  of  the 
Piano  Concerto.  In  his  autobiography,  Stravinsky  writes 
regarding  the  Capriccio  that  he  had  in  mind  the  definition 
of  a capriccio  given  by  Praetorius  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Praetorius  considered  this  form  as  being  synonymous  with  the 

fantasia  which  was  a free  form  made  up  of  fugato  instrumental 

1' 

passages.  The  third  movement  of  the  Capriccio  is  in  the 


1. Stravinsky,  Igor.  About  ky  Life,  An  Autobiography,  pp.  258-9. 
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nature  of  a perpetual  motion  and  the  two  main'  themes  have 

the  appearance  of  a subject  and  countersubject  of  a fugue, 

Stravinsky  can  and  does  write  fugues  equal  in  complexity 

to  those  of  Hindemith  and  Schflnberg,  The  third  movement  of 

the  C major  Symphony  consists  of  a minuet,  passepied,  and 

fugue.  The  chief  entrances  of  the  exposition  are;  trombone 

on  the  first  measure,  horn  in  the  sixth,  bass  instruments 

in  the  eleventh,  and  oboe  end  trumpet  in  the  fifteenth.  The 

unequal  length  of  the  measures  lends  a fascinating  irregularity 

to  the  exposition.  As  the  fugue  unfolds,  there  are  inversions, 

augmentations,  and  diminutions  as  well  integrated  as  those  of 
1 

Bach,  The  double  fugue  in  the  Symphony  of  Psalms  again 
illustrates  Stravinsky* s use  of  this  form  in  a masterful 
way.  In  the  Concerto  for  two  solo  pianos,  the  fourth  move- 
ment consists  of  a Prelude  and  Fugue,  A triplet  figure 
of  repeated  notes  accompanies  the  fugue.  Then,  marked  es 
such  in  the  score,  is  found  a stretto  of  the  fugue  in  inver- 
sion, After  further  development  end  stretti  passages,  the 
fugue  closes  in  a fortissimo  largo  section. 

Later  examples  of  ostinati  by  Stravinsky  are  found  in 
the  second  movement  of  the  Concertino ; in  Eclogue  I of  the 


1,  Analysis  by  Sol  Bobetz,  aided  by  Stravinsky,  in  the  Musical  Quarterly, 
Jan,  1941,  Reprinted  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Program  Notes 
of  Jan,  18,  1941, 
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Duo  Concertante  for  violin  and  piano;  and  in  the  first 
movement  of  the  Concerto  for  two  solo  pianos  where  ostinato 
triplets  are  employed. 

The  toccata  has  been  employed  by  Stravinsky  in  several 
compositions.  The  first  movement  of  the  Piano  Sonata,  the 
first  movement  of  the  Piano  Concerto,  the  second  half  of  the 
third  movement  in  the  suite  from  the  ballet  Pulcinslla,  and 
the  first  movement  of  the  Violin  Concerto  are  all  examples 
of  the  Stravinsky  toccata.  In  the  first  case,  the  continuous 
motion  of  triplets  is  again  maintained  throughout  the  move- 
ment, The  second  and  third  instances  contain  bright  spark- 
ling rhythms  and  display  the  technical  possibilities  of  the 
woodwind  and  brass  instruments. 

Again,  like  Hindemith,  Stravinsky  has  written  many  works 
in  a two-part  style  that  resembles  the  Bach  invention.  The 
third  movement  of  his  Piano  Sonata  is  mainly  two-part  writing 
in  sixteenth  notes  against  eighth  notes.  The  third  movement, 
"Hondeletto , " in  the  Serenade  in  A for  piano  includes  two- 
part  writing  in  continuous  sixteenth  notes. 

In  hi3  use  of  perpetual  motion,  scintillating  rhythms,  and  technical 
display  in  the  toccata,  Stravinsky  resembles  the  American  composers 

Bead,  Thompson,  and  Schuman  who  also  incorporate  these  elements  in 

1 

their  toccatas,  American  composers  like  Piston,  Harris,  Sowerby,  and 


1,  Cf,  Chapter  VI,  pp,  225-9 


Sessions  have  employed  two-part  writing,  such  as  Stravinsky  uses, 

in  an  idiom  that  is  not  only  similar  contrapuntally  to  that  of  a 

Bach  invention  but  which  occasionally  utilizes  figures  strongly 

1 

reminiscent  of  those  used  by  Bach, 

The  form  most  commonly  employed  by  SERGE  PROKOFIEFF  has  been  the 

toccata.  In  the  analysis  of  the  evolution  of  his  style,  Prokofieff 

writes  in  his  autobiography  that  the  element  of  the  toccata  or 

motor  element  impressed  him  greatly  at  one  time.  He  goes  on  to  add 

2 

that  this  element  is  probably  the  least  important  in  his  style. 

In  this  category,  Prokofieff  places  the  Etudes  Op.  2, 
Toccata  Op.  11,  Scherzo  Op.  12,  the  Scherzo  of  the  Second 
Piano  Concerto,  the  Toccata  in  the  Fifth  Piano  Concerto, 
the  persistent  figurations  in  the  Scythian  Suite,  Le  nas 
dicier,  and  some  passages  in  the  Third  Piano  Concerto. 

In  the  Toccata,  Op,  11,  the  feeling  of  a perpetual  mction 
is  achieved  by  continuous  sixteenth  notes.  There  is  a 
canon  at  a minor  sixth  and  one  beat  between  the  right  and 
left  hands  for  eight  measures.  The  character  of  the  entire 
toccata  is  that  of  a fantasia  showpiece. 

The  fantasia  style,  the  perpetual  motion  element,  and  the  canonic 

passages  in  the  Toccata,  Op.  11,  ere  found  also  in  the  Toccata  by 
3 

Leo  Sowerby. 


1.  Cf.  Chapter  VI,  pp.  230-1, 

2,  Slonimsky,  Nicholas.  "Serge  Prokofieff,"  International  Cyclo- 
pedia, p.  2285, 


3.  Cf.  Chapter  VI,  pp.  223-4, 
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Outside  of  the  toccata  and  occasional  simple  canonic  and  ostinato 
treatment,  Prokofieff  rarely  uses  other  polyphonic  forms  and  devices. 
"In  fact,  he  has  never  composed  a straight-forward  fugue  outside  the 

classroom  and  the  fugal  element  is  practically  absent  from  his  sym~ 

1 

phonic  works.'* 

LMITRI  SKCoTANOVITCH,  on  the  other  hand,  writes  passacaglir.s, 
canons,  ostinati,  and  fugal  passages. 

In  the  first  movement  of  his  Symphony  No.  VII  Shostako- 
vitch  repeats  the  marchlike  ostinato  theme  for  approximately 
eleven  minutes,  This  grows  from  a scarcely  audible  whisper 
to  a fortississimo  tutti.  In  the  fourth  movement  of  his 

Symphony  Kb,  VIII  the  regular  repetition  of  a bass  theme 

2 

unfolds  a pa3sacaglia, 

Shostakovitch  uses  a canonic  device  comparable  to  Wallingford  Riegger1 * 3 4 

seven-part  "cumulative  sequence"  in  the  Study  in  Sonority  for  ten 
3 

violins.  In  Shostakovitch1 s Symphony  Ho.  II  there  is  a 

"nine-part  canon  on  a chromatic  theme  in  which 
different  instruments  enter  at  the  interval  of 
a sixteenth  note,  so  that  in  the  end,  chords  of 
nine  chromatics  move  in  parallel  blocks, "4 

Both  composers  add  voices  canonically  while  the  original  melodjr  is 

retained. 


1,  Slonimsky,  Nicholas.  "Serge  Prokofieff:  His  Status  in  Soviet 

Music,"  American  Quarterly  on  the  Soviet  Union,  April,  1939. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Program  Notes  of  April  7,  1945. 

3,  Cf.  Chapter  I,  pp.  G4-5. 

4,  Slonimsky,  Nicholas.  "Itaitri  Shostakovitch."  International 
Cyclopedia,  p.  2289. 
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The  Finnish  composer,  JM  SIBELIUS,  frequently  employs  canonic 
and  fugal  treatment.  His  symphonies  ere  filled  with  ostinato  figures. 
In  Tapiola  a two  measure  phrase  is  repeated,  with  varia- 
tions, twenty-two  times.  In  the  Symphony  Ho,  I,  there  are 
canonic  episodes  by  the  woodwinds  in  the  second  movement, 
"Andante."  The  third  movement  of  the  same  work,  a "Scherzo," 
contains  much  fugal  and  canonic  treatment.  At  one  point,  the 
first  and  second  subjects  of  the  movement  are  combined  contra.- 
puntally.  The  "Finale"  contains  a fugato  upon  its  first  theme 
in  the  development.  In  the  first  movement  of  the  Symphony 
Uo,  V,  there  is  a fugal  section  that  quickens  by  diminution. 

Many  Russian  composers  received  their  musical  education  in  Russia 
but  migrated  to  the  United  States  in  later  life.  They,  too,  show  a 
preference  for  the  use  of  polyphonic  forms  and  devices. 

I\TIC0LAI  BEHEZOUSKI  has  manipulated  the  ostinato  in  one  of  his 
compositions  in  the  same  way  that  Walter  Piston  has.  Both  composers 

present  one  ostinato  figure  in  several  rhythmic  forms  as  the  same 

1 

t i ins  * 

In  the  fourth  movement  of  his  Symphony  Ho.  IV,  Berezowsky 
uses  an  ostinato  figure  in  the  horns  as  a background  for  the 
rapid  theme  played  by  the  violins  and  violas.  The  ostinato 
figure  is  employed  repeatedly  throughout  the  movement  in 
altered  notes  of  different  values  (half  notes,  quarters. 


1.  Cf.  Chapter  III,  Ex.  58-61,  pp.  158-9 


eighths  and  sixteenths).  At  the  end,  this  figure  is  played 

simultaneously  by  the  entire  orchestra  in  four  different 

1 

rhythms, 

Berezovsky  has  also  written  a Toccata,  Variations  and. 

Finale  for  string  quartet  and  orchestra. 

The  Passacaglia  in  the  Concerto  for  five  solo  instruments  and 

string  orchestra  by  BORIS  KOUTZEN  shows  striking  similarities  to  those 

written  by  his  American  contemporaries.  The  following  analysis  of  this 

passacaglia  will  demonstrate  the  fact  that  practically  every  device 

used  by  Koutzen  has  also  been  employed  -in  modem  American  passacaglias. 

The  theme,  eight  measures  long  and  in  three-four  time, 

is  presented  by  a solo  cello,  "Joice  Heth,"  in  Douglas  Moore* 

Pageant  of  ?,  T,  Bar mum,  is  a passacaglia  and  begins  with  the 

2 

theme  stated  by  a solo  cello*  Koutzen* s theme  is  repeated 
by  the  bassoon  while  tne  recitative  theme  of  the  first  move- 
ment is  set  against  it  by  the  cellos.  In  the  first  variation, 
the  horn  plays  the  theme  and  the  cello  weaves  it  a syncopated 
figure.  The  orchestra  and  five  soloists  further  elaborate  the 
combined  themes.  Running  chromat.ic  figures  are  added.  The 
second  variation  consists  of  cadenza-like  passages  for  flute, 

clarinet,  and  bassoon.  In  Roy  Harris*  Quintet,  the  "Cadenza11 

3 

is  an  extension  based  on  the  previous  Passacaglia  theme. 


1,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Program  Notes  of  Oct,  23,  1943, 

2,  Cf,  Chapter  IV,  Ex,  103,  pp,  191-2. 


3,  Cf,  Chapter  IV,  pp,  193-5, 


In  the  third  variation  of  Koutzen* s Passacaglia,  the  horn 

takes  the  foreground.  In  the  course  of  the  development,  the 

main  theme  of  the  Passacaglia  is  gradually  condensed  into  a 

two  measure  motif  which  serves  as  a basso  ostinato  to  a 

secondary  subject  in  the  middle  section  of  the  Passacaglia, 

This  exact  same  device  is  employed  by  Aaron  Copland  in  his 

Passacaglia  for  piano,  Copland  presents  an  ostinato  on  the 

1 

theme  diminished  to  two  measures,  Koutzen* s Passacaglia 

continues  with  the  clarinet  taking  the  principal  theme  with 

triplets  from  the  cello.  This,  again,  is  similar  to  the 

Copland  Passacaglia  for  in  his  thirteenth  variation  Copland 

presents  the  theme  and  a diminution  of  the  theme  in  triplets 
2 

simultaneously.  The  fourth  variation  of  Koutzen1 2 3 s Passecag- 

lia  introduces  the  flute  and  bassoom  as  the  most  prominent 

instruments  while  the  divided  strings  play  the  theme  in 

altered  form.  Variation  five  provides  an  inversion  of  the 

principal  tnerae  by  the  strings  which  then  becomes  identified 

3 

with  tne  modified  theme  of  the  preceding  Recitative, 

ARC  ANY  DU3ENSKY , NIKOLAI  LOPATNIKOiT,  and  ARTHUI  VINCENT  LOURIe' 
have  written  many  compositions  in  old  polyphonic  forms,  Eubensky  is 
particularly  fond  of  the  fugue , Lopatnikoff  of  the  toccata  and  fugato, 
and  Lourie  of  the  ostinato. 


1,  Cf,  Chapter  IV,  pp.  190-1, 

2,  Cf,  Chapter  IV,  p,  191, 

3,  The  analysis  of  Koutzen* s Passacaglia  is  taken  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  Program  Notes  of  Eeb,  24,  1940, 
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Dubensky* s works  include  a Pr9lude  and  Fugue  for  eight 
bassoons,  a Prelude  and  Fugue  for  eight  double  basses,  a 
Prelude  and  Fugue  for  orchestra,  Gossips  for  strings  (a 
fugue),  Passacaglia  for  violin  and  cello,  a suite  for  strings 
called  Anno  1600,  and  a Fugue  for  eighteen  violins*  The 

violins  in  the  last  work  ©,re  divided  into  nine  groups  of  two 

1 

each, 

Lopatnikoff * s Concertino  for  orchestra,  contains  a toccata 

as  the  first  movement,  It  is  a typical  showpiece  with  a 

strong  rhythmic  element#  In  the  Finale  of  the  seme  work,  a 

2 

rondo,  one  of  the  episodes  is  an  inverted  fugato. 

Louri^  has  written  a Toccata  for  piaho.  In  his  Koratchaia, 

Symphony  No.  II  he  has  employed  the  ostinato  as  an  essential 

feature.  The  third  section,  called  Ostinato  I,  consists  of 

a dissonant  and  chromatic  bass  ostinato;  the  fifth  section, 

Ostinato  II,  is  in  the  tempo  of  a march;  and  the  tenth 

section  contains  Ostinato  III,  again  characterized  by  its 
3 

chromaticism, 

Lourie?a  method  cf  building  a composition  around  a series  of  ostinati 

related  to  one  another  has  been  used  by  the  American  composers,  31och 
4 

and  Schuman# 


1,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Program  Notes  cf  March  31,  1945, 

2,  Ibid.,,  March  3,  1945. 

3,  Ibid. , Nov,  8,  1941.  Analysis  by  Fred  Goldbeck  at  Perpigno n,  France. 

4,  Cf.  the  second  movement  of  Bloch* s Four  Episodes  for  chamber  orchestra 
and  the  third  movement  of  Schuman1 2 3 4 s Concerto  for  piano  and  small  orches- 
tra, Chapter  III,  pp.  148-152. 
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IV.  WESTERN  EUROPE  (France,  Italy,  and  Spain) 


Polyphonic  forms  and  devices  appear  frequently  in  the  works  of 
the  French  composer,  DARIUS  MILHAUD.  He  often  uses  the  canon,  ostinato, 
and  fugue.  In  the  majority  of  his  compositions,  Milhaud  employs 
ostinato  and  canonic  treatment  that  is  quite  similar  to  that  used  by. 
most  American  composers.  It  is  clear  and  brief. 

In  the  Serenade  for  orchestra,  there  is  a two-pert  canon 
at  a diminished  fifth  between  the  trumpet  and  the  horn.  The 
String  Quartet  (composed  1912)  contains  brief  canonic  passages 
and  ostinato  figures  while  the  String  Quartet  (composed  1932) 
has  a canon  in  the  first  movement  at  the  octave  and  one-half 
measure  between  the  first  and  second  violins  and  imitative 
entries  in  the  second  movement. 

In  his  Five  Etudes  for  piano  and  orchestra,  however,  Milhaud,  builds  up 
a movement  of  extreme  polyphonic  texture,  one  that  has  no  counterpart 
in  American  music.  The  third  Etude  is  aptly  entitled  "Fugues."  Four 
separate  fugues  are  simultaneously  presented  over  an  cstinato  pizzicato 
figure  in  the  double  bassi 

Each  fugue  starts  at  a different  time,  all  four  giving 
the  impression  of  being  part  of  one  larger  pattern  embracing 
the  four  smaller  fugues.  The  first  fugue  begins  in  the  wood- 
winds and  is  in  four-parts  with  a regular  exposition  that 
retains  one  counter subject ; the  second  fugue  is  in  the  brass, 
in  three-parts,  and  also  ±ceeps  a regular  countersubject; 
the  third  fugue  is  presented  by  the  strings,  in  four-parts. 


end  has  a regular  exposition  with  one  countersubject ; and 
lastly,  the  piano  introduces  a two-part  fugue.  The  movement 
then  continues  with  the  simultaneous  development  of  ell  four 
fugues, 

American  composers,  as  well  as  many  composers  of  other  countries,  for 
the  most  pa,rt  shy  away  from  euch  involved  contrapuntal  writing  feeling 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  ear  to  absorb  and  follow  so  many 
complicated  lines. 

Moving  from  Trance  to  Italy,  we  find  more  similarities  between  the 
use  of  polyphonic  forms  and  devices  by  Italian  composers  and  American 
composers.  The  two  leading  Italian  composers,  ALFEEDO  CASELLA  and 
G-IAW  F,  MALIPI2R0,  do  not  hesitate  to  incorporate  these  forms  and 
devices  in  their  worms,  Casella  has  employed  the  canon,  passacaglia, 
toccata,  chaconne,  fugue,  and  fugato. 

In  the  Concerto  for  two  violins,  viola,  and  cello  there 
are  several  brief  canonic  passages.  The  Eleven  Pieces  for 
Children  contain,  as  the  third  number,  a piece  entitled 
'•Cenone"  which  is  a two-part  canon  at  the  octave  and  one 
measure  for  thirty-four  measures,  that  is,  the  entire  piece. 
The  second  movement  of  CaEella's  Partita  for  piano  and 
orchestra  is  a passacaglia.  The  theme  is  unusual  in  its 
length  of  thirteen  measures,  Por  four  variations,  the 
passacaglia  theme  remains  unchanged  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  variation  starts  to  undergo  transformations. 

The  tenth  variation  consists  of  an  exact  reverse  of  the 
theme  which  is  given  in  contrary  motion  and  above  which  the 
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piano  and  clarinet  present  a "llussette.  " The  eleventh  varia- 
tion is  like  a Siciliano  and  tne  twelfth  has  the  character  of 
a chorale.  The  passacaglia  then  ends  as  it  began  with  a 

passage  for  three  solo  violas,  cellos,  and  double  ba.sses, 

1 

all  muted. 

Case 11a* s interest  in  polyphonic  forms  built  upon  the 
theme  and  variation  idea  is  again  apparent  in  his  Variations 
on  a Chaconne.  The  theme  is  eight  measures  long,  in  P minor, 
in  three-four  time,  in  slow  tempo,  and  fully  harmonized.  Then, 
ten  variations  follow.  The  variations  all  retain  the  main 
outline  of  the  theme,  are  in  major  and  minor,  and  present  a 
rhythmic  buildup  from  continuous  triplets  in  eighth  notes,  to 
sixteenths,  to  triplets  in  sixteenths,  sextulets,  and  thirty- 
second  notes.  After  the  tenth  variation,  the  theme  is  repeated 
an  octave  lower  with  a tremolo  in  the  bass  instead  of  a melodic 
line.  The  chaconne  concludes  with  a four-part  fugue  on  the 
theme.  At  the  end,  the  theme  is  glorified  fortississimo. 

In  the  Concerto  for  piano,  violin,  cello,  and  orchestre 
there  is  a fugato  of  the  soloists  in  the  first  movement.  The 
third  entry  presents  the  theme  in  inversion.  Later,  there  are 
canons  at  the  fifth  and  third.  Casella1 s Toccata  for  piano 
contains  all  the  established  characteristics  of  a toccata.  It 
includes  continuous  motion  of  sixteenth  notes  throughout,  runs 
and  arpeggios,  and  changing  harmonies,  and  is  a true  techni- 
cal show  piece. 

LI.  Analysis  by  Casella  in  tne  Hew  York  Philharmonic  Program  Ilotes  printed 
in  the  3oston  Transcript,  Jan,  13,  1027, 
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The  use  of  the  two-part  canon  to  create  an  entire  movement  in  the 
Eleven  Pieces,  the  unusual  length  of  the  passacaglia  theme  in  the 
Partita,  the  exact  repetition  of  the  passacaglia  theme  for  the  first 
five  variations  in  the  Partita,  and  the  introduction  cf  an  inverted 
entry  in  tbs  fugato  in  the  Concerto  for  piano,  violin,  cello,  and 

orchestra  are  elements  that  axe  found  not  only  in  Casella1 2 s works 

1 

but  also  in  contemporary  American  compositions. 

The  statement  in  the  Miniature  Essays  that  in  Casella1 s second 

period  of  composition,  from  1913  on,  he  renounces  counterpoint  and 

2 

polyphony  as  unsuitable  to  his  idiom  should  here  be  refuted  as  in- 
correct. Casella  wrote  the  Variations  on  a Chaconne  in  1920,  the 
Eleven  Pieces  for  Children  in  1921,  the  Partita,  in  1925,  and  the 
Concerto  for  piano,  violin,  cello,  and  orchestra  in  1933,  all  of 
which  contain  examples  of  polyphonic  forms  and  devices. 


1.  Two-part  canons  constituting  whole  movements  are  found  in  .clay 
(Green1  s Sonatina  for  piano  and  Three  Inventories  of  Casey  Jones 
and  Virgil  Thomson’s  The  Plow  that  Broke  the  Plains.  (Cf.  Chapter 
I,  pp.  70-1).  In  American  passacaglias,  the  themes  range  from  three 
and  a third  measures  to  eight  measures  in  length.  Casella.  is  not  a- 
lone  in  his  choice  of  a theme  of  unusual  length,  (Cf.  Chapter  IV, 
p.  182)  In  the  passacaglias  of  Read,  Copland,  Moore  ( Pi rge ) , and 
Piston  (Passacaglia) the  theme  is  kept  intact  for  the  first  five  or 
six  variations  and  then  varied.  (Cf.  Chapter  IV,  pp.  185,  189,198, 
and  201)  Walter  Piston  varies  the  presentation  of  tie  subject  in 
the  exposition  of  his  Fugue  in  the  Prelude  and  Fugue  by  introducing 
an  entry  in  inversion.  (Cf,  Chapter  II,  pp.  99-100) 

2.  Miniature  Essays.  J.  & W.  Chester  Ltd.,  1923,  p.  4. 
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Malipiero  has  employed  the  canon,  ostineto,  fugato,  fugue,  and 
invention*  In  a method  similar  to  that  of  Piston  and  of  Bartok, 

idaliniero  also  constructs  entire  movements  from  a series  of  canons 

1 

or  fugati. 

The  first  movement  of  the  String  Quartet  No*  IV  begins 
with  imitation  of  a triplet  figure.  Later,  there  is  a.  brief 
ostinato  accompaniment,  in  canon  itself,  on  the  triplet 
figure  of  the  beginning.  A foui^-part  canon  at  the  octave 
and  one  beat  which  lasts  for  four  measures,  a.  two-part 
canon  at  a seventh  and  one  beat  which  lasts  for  four  meas- 
ures between  the  viola  and  first  violin,  and  two  four-part 
fugati  are  other  contrapuntal  devices  used  in  this  work. 

In  the  Pause  del  Silenzio  for  orchestra,  there  is  a canon 
at  the  octave  and  two  beats  between  the  oboe  and  bassoon 
for  four  measures.  The  string  quartet,  Cantari  alia  Madri- 
gal e sea.  contains  a four-part  canon  at  the  fifth  and  one 
beat  for  four  measures.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  usual  length  of  a Malipiero  canon  is  only  four  measures. 

Malipiero  has  also  written  tbe  Sette  Invenzione  and 
Qroattxo  Invenzione,  both  for  orchestra,  the  Rice rear!  for 
eleven  instruments,  and  Tre  Prelude  a una  Fuga  fox’  piano. 

The  Spanish  composer,  MHJiSL  HE  PALL  A,  on  the  other  hand,  seldom 
used  any  polyphonic  forms  or  devices.  Occasionally*  he  would  resort 
tc  a brief  canon. 


1.  Cf.  Chapter  VIII,  p.  259 
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In  the  second  movement  of  the  Concerto  for  harpsichord. 


flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  violin,  and  cello,  there  are  short 
canons  at  the  fourth  and  one  measure  between  the  woodwind 
and  the  harpsichord.  They  usually  last  for  five  measures. 

In  the  third  movement,  there  is  a canon  between  the  right  and 
left  hands  of  the  harpsichord  and  the  flute  and  clarinet  at 
the  octave  and  one  beat. 

In  two  of  his  best  known  pieces,  Nights  in  the  Gardens  of  Spain  and 
the  Three  Dances  from  the  Thre e-Co rne red  Eat,  there  is  no  sign  of 
polyphonic  forms  or  devices  outside  of  a few  brief  ostinato  accompani- 
ments. 


V.  SOUTH  AMERICA 

CARLOS  CHAVEZ  and  HEITOR  VILLA-LOBOS  are  representative  of 
composers  in  South  America,  Although  they  both  introduce  native 
South  American  material  in  their  music,  they  mix  it  with  European 
elements  which  include  polyphonic  forms  and  devices, 

Chavez  presents  an  interesting  phenomenon  here.  Included  in  his 
"juvenilia"  is  a Oran  Fuga  for  piano  (in  manuscript).  From  this  work 
on,  however,  his  major  compositions  composed  from  1923  to  1930  show 
little  or  no  use  of  polyphonic  forms  and  devices* 

The  Seven  Pieces  for  piano  composed  from  1923  to  1930, 
Cantos  Me xi canos  Nos,  1 and  2 for  piano,  Sonatina  for  piano 
composed  1924,  El  Fuego  Nuevo  composed  in  1921  for  orchestra 


with  voices,  Ten  Preludes  for  pieno,  and  the  Concerto  for 
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piano  and  orchestra  are  a few  of  the  works  which  fall  in 
this  category. 

After  1934,  polyphonic  elements  began  to  creep  into  Chaves'  works. 

The  Llama Aas-Sinfonia  Proletaria  presents  passages  that  resemble 

Bach  in  the  use  of  continuous  sixteenth  note  figures.  In  1942, 

Chavez  composed  a Toccata  for  percussion  instruments.  It  c^lls  for 

1 

six  performers  and  lasts  about  ten  minutes.  This  nay  be  compared 
to  Ray  Greer's  Three  Inventories  of  Casey  Jones  (which  contained  a 

long  canon)  and  to  William  Russell'  s Fugue , both  of  which  are  for 

2 

percussion  instruments, 

Heitor  Ville:-Lobos  has  resorted  to  the  canon,  fugato,  fugue, 
ostinato,  and  toccata  in  many  of  his  orchestral  and  vocel  works.  Some 
of  his  longer  orchestral  works  such  as  the  Choros  Ho,  8 and  the  Amazo- 
nas contain  no  polyphonic  devices  to  speak  of.  In  his  very  numerous 
songs  arid  in  works  for  small  combinations,  Villa-Loboe  employs  the 
canon  and  fugato  prolifically. 

His  Trio  Ho,  III  contains  canonic  imitation  in  the 
first  movement,  a fugato  in  the  third,  and  a few  short  os- 
tinato figures  in  the  fourth.  The  Sonata  Phantastica  for 
violin  and  piano  has  a fugato-like  beginning.  In  the  first 
movement  of  the  String  Quartet  No.  II,  there  is  a canon  at 
the  fifth  and  two  beats  for  five  measures  between  tne  second 
violin  and  viola  and  a three-part  canon  at  the  octave  and  one 


1,  The  manuscript  score  calls  for  two  Yequi  drums,  small  Indian  drum, 
two  side  drums,  two  tenor  drums,  tympani , bass  drum,  maracas,  claves, 
two  suspended  cymbals,  bells,  xylophone,  chimes,  large  and  small  gongs. 


2,  Cf,  Chapter  I,  p.  70,  and  Chapter  II,  pp.  95-6 
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measure  for  six  measures.  In  the  fourth  movement,  there 


are  other  imitative  passages,  A Canpao  do  Marcineiro  for 
tenors,  baritones,  and  basses  is  in  three-part  form.  Part 
I consists  of  a canon  at  the  unison  and  one  measure  between 
the  tenors  and  the  combined  baritones  and  basses;  Part  II, 
the  middle  section,  presents  the  theme  in  the  tenors  simul- 
taneously with  the  theme  in  inversion  sung  by  the  baritones 
end  basses  (the  frequent  use  of  this  device  by  both  American 
and  foreign  composers  has  already  been  mentioned  several 
times);  and  then,  there  is  a return  to  the  canon  of  Part  I 
in  Part  III,  The  Cantiga  de  Rodo  for  first  and  second 
sopranos  and  piano  contains  canons  between  the  voices  and 
also  between  voices  and  piano.  In  ITa  Bahia  Tem,  for  male 
a cappella  chorus,  there  is  a canonic  beginning  with  entries 

at  nerfect  fourths  except  for  the  last  which  is  an  augmented 

1 

fourth, 

Villar-Lobos  believes  that  there  is  a close  affinity  between  the  music 
of  Bach  and  that  of  his  own  people.  This  is  best  expressed  in  his 
series  of  Nine  Bachianas  Brasileiras  which  contain  several  fugues. 

The  third  movement  of  No.,  1 (for  eight  cellos)  is  a 
fvgue  called  a "chat,”  This  is  based  on  native  Brazilian 


1,  Cf,  the  use  of  the  augmented  fourth  in  the  fugati  of  Bloch  and 
Riegger,  Chapter  II,  p,  122, 
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rhythms#  The  third  movement  of  No.  7 (for  orchestra)  is 
a toccata  celled  "challenge"  which  retains  a continuous 
rhythm  and  characteristic  figurations.  The  fourth  move- 
ment of  the  seme  No,  7 is  a fugue  entitled  "Converse.. " It 
is  a four-part  fugue  with  a regular  exposition  and  counter- 
subject and  follows  a typical  fugal  scheme  with  occasional 

1 

free  material  interspersed. 

VI  . Ills  GLAND 

In  England,  a.  moderate  use  of  polyphonic  forms  and.  devices  by 
the  older  composers  and  © rather  prolific  use  by  the  younger  writers 
is  evident.  GUSTAV  H0LSTrs  A Fugal  Concerto  and  Fugal  Overture  for 
orchestra,  ARNOLD  BAX’s  Toccata  for  piano,  Passacaglia  (1914),  Paean, 
Passacaglia  (1928),  and  his  Mater  Ora  Filium  (which  contains  contra- 
puntal writing  ending  with  eight  independent  parts),  and  the  double 
fugue  in  the  fourth  movement  of  ARTHUR  BLISS*  Color  Symphony  are  rep- 
resentative examples  of  the  work  done  by  the  older  group.  The  music 
of  the  younger  group  (Britten,  Walton,  Guos sens)  bears  striking  re- 
semblances in  its  use  of  polyphonic  forms  and  devices  to  those  of 
contemporary  American  composers,  as  will  be  shown  below, 

BENJAMIN  BPJTTEN  has  employed  the  canon,  ostinato,  fugue,  and 
passacaglia.  The  canonic  and  ostinato  passages  in  his  works  are 
usually  brief. 


1.  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Program  Notes  of  Feb.  24,  1945. 
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His  Phantasy  Quartet  for  oboe,  violin,  viol©,  and  cello 
contains  a few  short  ostinato  accompaniments*  The  Sinfoni- 
etta  includes  cancnic  imitation  in  ail  three  movements.  There 

is  also  an  ostinato  figure  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  move- 

1 

ment,  "JE&rentella. " The  second  movement , "Dies  Irae,"  in 
the  Sinfonia  da  Requiem  contains  a canon  at  the  augmented 
second  and  two  beats  between  the  flute  and  trombone.  In  the 
Quartet  Ho,  I,  there  is  a three-part  canon  in  the  first  move- 
ment and  other  canonic  passages  in  the  second  and  fourth 
movements.  Two-part  imitative  writing  occurs  in  the  first 
movement  of  the  Concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra. 

In  his  method  of  handling  the  fugue  and  pacstcaglia,  Britten  shows  many 
similarities  to  American  composers.  The  following  two  analyses  of  a 
fugue  and  passacaglia  by  Britten  rill  illustrate  their  correspondence 
to  American  works  in  these  forms. 

The  four-part  H Fugue"  in  the  Variations  on  a Theme  by 
Prank  Bridge  is  similar  in  many  ways  to  the  American  fugues: 
in  the  extensions  after  the  third  and  fourth  entries  of  the 
exposition,  in  the  irregular  intervals  of  the  entries,  in  the 
presentation  of  the  subject  in  original  and  inverted  form  at 

the  same  time  in  the  climax,  and  in  the  playing  of  the  subject 

2 

in  a slow  varied  form  in  the  coda. 


1,  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  frequent  use  ma.de  by  Britten  of  the 
tarentell©  (in  his  Sinfonietta  and  Soirees  Musicales)  with  the  similar 
use  of  the  tarer.tella  by  the  -American  composer,  Paul  Crestcn,  in  his 
suites,  Cf,  Chapter  VI,  pp,  238,  244-5. 


2,  Cf.  Chapter  II,  pp,  84-7,  89 


The  third  movement  of  the  Concerto  for  violin  and  or- 


chestra, "Paseacaglia, 11  is  again  quite  like  the  modern  Amer- 
ican passacaglieB,  The  entire  passacaglia  is  based  on  the 
scale  taken  from  the  laBt  two  measures  of  the  theme  in  its 
e.scending  and  descending  forms.  This  corresponds  to  the  third 
movement  of  Randall  Thompson's  Symphony  No,  II  which  is 

built  on  the  ascending  and  descending  forms  of  the  G-  minor 

1 

scale  used  as  ostinati.  Like  many  American  passacaglias, 

8 

Britten's  theme  is  five  measures  long  and  in  four-four  time. 

The  variations  differ  in  length  and  style  and  a new  tempo  or 
dynamic  indication  marks  the  beginning  ox  each  new  variation. 
The  first  consists  of  three  entries  of  the  theme  in  canon 
at  a descending  half  step  and  five  measures.  This  is  the 
same  procedure  used  by  William  Schuman  in  the  Passacaglia 
of  his  Third  Symphony.  In  Britten's  paseacaglia,  the  theme 
gradually  wanders  in  varied  form  to  the  upper  voices.  In  the 
seventh  variation  0HComodo  molto"),  the  theme  is  altered  by 
the  solo  violin0  There  is  an  accompanying  ostinato  in  the 
flute.  Then,  the  flutes  take  the  theme  and  the  solo  violin 
plays  the  ostinato  figure,  an  example  of  double  counterpoint. 

In  the  eleventh  variation  ( "Largamente11 ) , the  theme  is  played 
by  the  trombone  and  tuba  in  glorified  fashion  and  then,  pianis- 


1.  Cf,  Chapter  III,  pp.  152-2. 

2*  Cf.  Chapter  IV,  p.  182. 

3.  Cf.  Chapter  IV,  pp.  188-9.  Schuman' s theme  ascends  by  half  steps 
while  Britten's  descends  by  half  steps  but  the  treatment  is  essen- 
tially the  same* 
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simo,  by  the  horns.  The  last  variation  presents  the  theme 
in  a slow  and  solemn  form  in  the  trombones  and,  then,  muted 
strings.  Above,  the  solo  violin  plays  a rhapsodic  soliloquy. 
Time,  the  use  of  extensions,  irregular  entries,  simultaneous  presenta- 
tion of  a theme  and  its  inversion,  augmentation  of  a subject  as  a cli- 
max or  coda,  a five  measure  theme  in  four-four  time  in  a passacaglia, 
and  chromatic  canonic  treatment  are  common  to  the  passacaglias  and 
fugues  of  both  Briiten  and-  the  American  composers. 

In  the  works  of  WILLIAM  WALTON  canons,  toccatas,  ostinati,  fugati, 
and  fugues  are  founds  Walton  is  a prolific  user  of  the  canon  and  fu- 
gato. 

His  two  suites  for  orchestra,  Facade,  contain  simple 
imitation  in  the  "Swiss  Yodelling  Song,"  and  a few  ostinato 
figures  in  the  bass  in  "Tango-Fasodoble . " There  is  a canon 
at  a minor  third  and  one  measure  between  the  clarinet  and 
flute  for  six  and  a half  measures  end  a canon  between  the 
flute  and  oboe  at  one  octave  and  one  measure  for  seven  meas- 
ures in  the  "Country  Dance."  An  ostinato  figure  appears  in 
"Noche  Espagnole,"  In  the  first  movement  of  the  Concerto  for 
viola  and  orchestra,  there  is  a canon  between  the  oboe  and 
the  clarinet  at  a fourth  and  one  measure  for  eight  measures. 
Spue  same  work  contains  a four-part  canon  at  the  perfect  fifth 
in  the  third  movement.  In  the  Concerto  for  violin  and  orches- 
tra, there  is  a canon  between  the  solo  violin  and  orchestra 
at  the  octave  and  two  measures  for  six  measures.  A basso  os- 


tine  to  accompaniment  figure  is  employed  for  twenty  measures 


The  Siesta  contains  a canon  at  the  unison  and  one-half  meas- 


ure for  seven  measures,  Ostinato  figures  are  used  for  the 
hypnotic  effect  needed  to  produce  a "siesta,"  Canons  and 
three-part  fugati  appear  in  the  Quartet  for  violin,  viola, 
cello,  and  piano.  In  the  first  movement,  there  is  a canon 
between  the  violin  and  the  viola  at  the  octave  and  one  meas- 
ure for  four  measures;  in  tie  second  movement,  three-part 
fugati  appear.  The  Duets  for  Children  contain  an  ostinato 
figure  in  No,  1 and  an  ostinato  melody  throughout  No,  7, 
Walton  has  written  a Toccata  for  violin  and  piano, 

Walton  had  difficulty  in  composing  the  last  moverrent  of  his  Symphony 
and  finally  solved  the  problem  by  writing  a fugue.  (Vaughan  Williams, 
too,  had  had  difficulty  in  composing  a finale  to  his  Symphony  in  F 
minor  and  likewise  adopted  a fugal  procedure.) 

Waltons  fugue  contains  a two-part  exposition  with  en- 
tries at  a perfect  fifth,  a middle  section  that  includes  two 
more  fugal  entries  at  a diminished  fifth,  a restatement  of 

the  subject  in  three-eight  time,  a stretto,  and  a recapitu- 

1 

lation  of  the  exposition. 

One  of  Walton’s  favorite  contrapuntal  devices  is  the  simultaneous 
presentation  of  all  of  his  themes  as  a recapitulation.  This  is  used, 
for  example,  in  the  first  movement  of  his  Sinfonia  Concert ante  where 
two  themes  and  the  augmentation  of  both  themes  are  all  played  simul- 
taneously, Hindemith  and  Schflnberg  also  have  a predilection  for 
presenting  all  thfcir  themes  at  one  time,  as  has  already  been  mentioned. 


1,  Howes,  Frank,  The  kusic  of  William  Walton,  Vol,  II,  p,  53, 
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American  composers,  however,  (as  well  as  some  foreign  composers  such 
as  proitofieff)  feel  that  the  human  ear  cannot  grasp  all  these  compli- 
cations at  once  and,  therefore,  they  limit  themselves  to  one,  two,  or 
at  the  most,  three  combinations  at  once, 

GEORGS  DYSON  has  resorted  to  the  fugue,  fugato,  and  canon,  Dyson* 
fugues  bear  strong  resemblances  to  fugues  by  American  composers.  They 
are  well-integrated  and  incorporate  many  of, the  devices  found  in  the 
American  fugues. 

The  first  of  the  four  fugal  sketches  for  piano  solo, 
entitled  3ach*  s Birthday,  is  a three-part  fugue.  It  con- 
tains a regular  exposition,  a short  development  using  the 
devices  of  diminution,  inversion,  and  sequence,  and  as  a 
climax,  a forte  presentation  of  the  subject.  The  glorifi- 
cation of  the  subject  at  the  end  is  quite  common  with  Amer- 
1 

ic&n  composers.  The  second  sketch  is  in  three  parts  with 
a coda.  The  subject  is  presented  with  an  ascending  chromatic 
figure  beneath  it.  This  serves  as  a secondary  subject  and 
forms  a double  fugue  with  the  two  subjects  given  simultaneous- 
ly, This  type  of  double  fugue  is  net  found  often  in  modern 

music,  Gardner  Read* s Passaceglia  and  Fugue  contains  such 
2 

a double  fugue.  Then,  Dyson* s subject  is  repeated  at  dif- 
ferent pitches  in  the  soprano  and  in  the  bass  thu3  creating 
the  second  part  of  the  fugue.  This  is  quite  similar  to  the 
construction  of  the  middle  section  in  Leo  Sowerby*s  fugue 


1,  Cf,  Chapter  II,  p,  87, 


2.  Cf,  Chapter  II,  p.  112-4 
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from  the  Suite  for  organ  which  also  consists  of  an  ostinato 

1 

treatment  cf  the  subject.  The  climax  of  Dyson*  s fugue  si- 
multaneously presents  the  subject  in  the  tenor,  the  subject 
in  inversion  in  the  soprano,  and  the  ascending  chromatic 
figure  in  the  bass.  Harmonic  chords,  "Largo,”  serve  as  a 
four  measure  coda.  The  third  sketch  is  also  a three- part 
fugue.  The  entries  of  the  exposition  are  in  ascending  whole 
tones.  There  is  a brief  development  after  which  the  exposi- 
tion is  repeated  slightly  altered,  at  a different  pitch,  and 
extended.  The  last  sketch  is  again  a three— part  fugue  with 
the  entries  of  the  exposition  at  an  augmented  fourth.  After 
a short  development,  a climax  presents  an  exposition  with 

entries  that  are  the  subject  in  inversion,  A second  develop- 

2 

ment  follows  and  then  a coda. 

The  first  movement  of  Dyson* s Three  Shop  so dies  for  string 
quartet  contains  brief  canonic  pass-eges.  In  the  third  move- 
ment of  his  Symphony  in  G,  there  are  three-part  and  four-part 
fugati, 

EUGENE  GOOSSENS  has  an  obvious  predilection  for  both  the  ostinato 
and  the  fugato.  He  often  uses  the  ostinato  to  suggest  the  object  de- 
scribed in  the  piece.  This  Las  also  been  done  by  the  American  composers 

3 

Bennett  and  Schuman,  When  C-oo6sens  employs  the  fugato,  he  frequently 

1,  Cf,  Chapter  II,  p,  86, 

2,  The  form  of  this  last  sketch  is  quite  similar  to  that  in  Stravinsky* 
Concerto  for  two  solo  pianos,  Cf.  Chapter  VIII,  p,  274, 

3,  Trains  and  neon  signs  are  suggested  in  Bennett* s Sights  end  Sounds 
while  Schuman* s Hews re el  depicts  Indian  tribal  dances  and  the  chatter- 
ing of  monkeys  by  means  of  ostinati,  Cf.  Chapter  III,  pp,  161-4, 
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labels  it  as  such  in  the  score 


There  is  an  ostinato  accompaniment  in  the  piano  for 
about  thirty- two  measures  in  the  third  movement  of  the 
Violin  Sonata  No.  1.  In  the  first  of  the  Two  Sketches  for 
string  quartet,  ostinato  figures  are  employed  as  background 
material.  They  are  again  used  in  the  Five  Impressions 
of  a Holiday.  Gcoseens  creates  a Chinese  effect  by  means  of 
ostinato  in  the  suite  from  the  incidental  music  to  East  of 
Suez.  A repeated  short  figure  is  used  throughout  the  entire 
eighth  number,  "The  Old  Musical  Box,"  of  the  Kaleidescoce . 

In  Shios  - Three  Preludes  for  piano  No.  1,  "The  Tug,"  and 
No.  3,  "The  Liner,"  repeated  figures  are  again  employed, 
Ostinato  figures  are  heard  above  the  melody  in  the  fourth 
movement  of  the  String  Quartet  Ho.  II. 

Fugati  are  found  in  the  fourth  movement  of  the  Symphony , 
in  the  first  movement  of  the  String  Quartet  Ho,  II,  in  the 
Phantasy  Sextet  which  ends  with  a "Fugate"  (marked  in  the 
score),  and  in  both  the  first  and  third  movements  of  the 
String  Quartet  xlo.  I (similarly  marked  in  the  score), 

VII. 

Two  facts  thus  become  clear:  first,  leading  composers  of  all 

countries  today  have  resorted  to  the  use  of  polyphonic  forms  and  de- 
vices. The  majority  employ  them  moderately  and  there  is  a minority 
at  either  extreme  showing  a prolific  use  on  one  side  and  an  occasional 


298 


use  on  the  other.  Second,  these  composers  manipulate  the  polyphonic 

forms  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Americans  do.  They  have  e tendency 

towards  more  complicated  contrapuntal  writing.  The  continental 
% 

European  writers  are  more  likely  to  use  involved  canonic  imitation, 
canons  in  inversion,  double  fugues,  and  longer  and  more  elaborate 
passacaglia,s  in  their  works.  The  foreign  composers  write  more  cancri- 
zans,  tocca-tas,  inventions,  and  chaconnes  than  American  composers  do. 

This  movement  which  unites  the  present  with  the  past  was  started 
by  the  elder  European  composers:  Hindemith,  SchiJnberg,  and  Stravinsky. 

They  influenced  the  contemporary  American  composers  who  adopted  their 
contrapuntal  practises.  American  composers  of  today,  however,  as  well 
as  younger  European  composers,  have  continued  the  development  of 
polyphony  independently  of  their  teachers* 

Certain  technical  details  are  common  to  both  American  and  foreign 
composers,.  These  include  the  combination  of  a theme  and  its  inversion 
simultaneously,  the  construction  of  the  middle  section  of  a fugue  on  an 
ostinato  treatment  of  the  subject,  the  introduction  of  the  entries  of 
the  exposition  in  a fugue  at  half— step  intervals,  the  manipulation  of 
the  letters  of  Bach’s  name  by  contrapuntal  devices,  the  creation  of 
special  atmospheric  backgrounds  by  means  of  short  ostinato  accompani- 
ments, the  construction  of  an  entire  movement  from  a series  of  canons 
or  fugati,  the  use  of  a five  or  six  measure  theme  for  a passacaglie, 
and  the  simultaneous  presentation  of  the  augmented  and  diminished 
forms  of  an  ostinato  figure.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  can  definitely 
be  stated  that  the  use  of  polyphonic  forms  and  devices  is  practically 
universal  among  all  the  leading  composers  of  today. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  POLYPHONIC  FORMS  AND 
DEYICES  UPON  MODERN  AMERICAN  MUSIC 

Are  polyphonic  forms  and  devices  employed  only  as  the  silent 
technical  partner  of  the  contemporary  American  composer  or  do  they 
still  convey  emotional  expression?  Should  they  he  used  in  the  strict 
traditional  fashion  of  bygone  years  or  should  these  polyphonic  forms, 
many  hundreds  years  old,  now  be  modernized?  Are  they  still  compatible 
with  the  modern  idiom  as  used  by  the  American  composer  of  today? 
Similar  questions  arise  necessarily  even  though,  as  has  been  seen  in 
the  foregoing  ohapters,  the  majority  of  American  composers  do  employ 
polyphonic  forms  and  devices*  The  problem  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
is  a commendable  feature  of  American  music  has  been  debated  hotly 
for  the  past  few  years*  A composer  knows  that  the  value  of  his  music 
does  not  lie  in  his  skillful  manipulation  of  contrapuntal  devices  and 
may,  therefore,  be  inclined  to  conceal  this  internal  structure*  Since 
he  does  use  them,  however,  they  evidently  serve  a definite  purpose  and 
must  be  accounted  for* 

Surely,  it  cannot  be  mere  lack  of  imagination  on  the  part  of  the 

American  composer  that  he  has  not  sought  out  new  forms  and  styles  as 

1 

some  critics  argue*  Critics,  again  taking  the  "con"  side,  will  claim 
that  these  polyphonic  devices  are  ofben  only  visual,  detected  by  care- 
ful analysis  of  a score,  and  have  no  actual  effect  on  the  sound  of  the 


1.  Meyer,  Ernst  H, 


"Reviews  of  Music 


The  Musio  Review,  Nov*  1942 
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music  as  a whole,  According  to  these  writers,  the  composer  is  merely 

amusing  himself  with  technical  toys  resulting  in  artificialities  that 
2 

hinder  him.  There  are  those  who  will  say  that  since  these  polyphonic 

forms  have  all  been  used  with  the  utmost  skill  possible  by  the  masters 

of  previous  centuries,  further  composition  along  these  lines  will  be 

useless  and  without  value,  A few  composers  of  today  feel  that  modern 

audiences  do  not  want  to  hear  the  so-called  faded  and  timeworn  forms, 

Virgil  Thomson  believes  that  the  modern  music  lover  likes  long  pieces 

taking  at  least  twenty  minutes  to  play.  He  states  that  ’’twenty  minutes 

3 

of  wiggly  counterpoint  are  too  much  (because  too  vague)  for  anybody," 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  modern  audiences  will  not  listen  to  fugues  very 

3 

often  for  "they  lack  punch,"  Louis  Gruehberg,  in  compiling  his  artis- 
tic creed,  emphatically  rejected  fugues  and  "other  easily  acquired  teoh- 

4 

nical  matter’’  as  systems  that  -cramp  one*  s emotional  sweep,  Other 

composers,  like  William  Grant  Still,  do  not  use  polyphonic  forms  such  as 

the  fugue,  canon,  passacaglia,  chorale  prelude,  eto,,  not  because  of  a 

decided  prejudice  against  them,  but  because  they  simply  ”do  not  appeal’’ 

5 

to  them. 


1*  Lambert,  Constant,  Music  Hoi , p,  298, 

2,  Dyson,  George,  This  New  Music,  p,  144, 

3,  Thomson,  Virgil,  The  State  of  Music,  p.  100, 

4,  Howard,  John  Tasker,  Our  Contemporary  Composers,  p.  153, 

5, 


Quoted  from  a letter  to  the  author  from  the  composer 
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The  tumult  is  dying  down,  however,  and  most  composers  have  realized 
the  "pro"  side  of  the  question*  Because  polyphonio  forms  provide  a 
solid  framework  to  the  composer,  he  can  safely  elaborate  upon  them  by 
trying  all  kinds  of  experiments*  Is  this  not  why,  after  practically 
every  transition  period  during  which  counterpoint  is  usually  neglected, 
polyphony  has  recurred  to  lend  rationality  to  the  new  type  of  music 
which  appears  after  such  a period  of  experimentation?  As  William 

¥falt«n  has  stated,  "when  a oomposer  breaks  away  completely  from 

1 

tradition,  he  runs  the  danger  of  being  unintelligible."  All  work  is 
a chain  upon  a chain  to  which  new  links  are  continually  added  without 
necessarily  displacing  the  old*  Even  George  Gershwin,  who  by  nature 
resisted  patterns  of  the  past  and  once  said,  "I  am  a man  without  tradi- 
tions," realized  that  since  "nothing  good  in  music  ever  dies,  if  it  has 

the  spark  of  vitality,  it  is  bound  to  find  its  place  sometime,  somewhere, 

2 

and  extremes  will  meet*"  He,  too,  saw  the  affinity  between  the 

eighteenth  and  twentieth  centuries*  Whenever  one  looks  forward,  it  is 

also  desirable  to  look  backwards*  No  oomposer  could  be  more  of  an 

experimentor  than  Arnold  SchBnberg  yet  he  has  not  made  a distinction 

between  the  old  and  the  new  and  has  employed  them  both*  Igor  Stravinsky 

3 

has  also  felt  the  "organic  continuity  of  past  and  present*"  The  poly- 


1*  Walton,  William*  "Critical  Listening."  Reprinted  from  the  Monthly 
Musical  Record  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Program  Notes  of 

vzsns;  tot; 

2.  Goldberg,  Isaac*  George  Gershwin,  pp.  209,  263,  273,  and  285* 

3*  Armitage,  Merle*  Stravinsky,  pp*  35-6,  119. 
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phonic  forms  and  devices  provided  stability  for  twentieth  century 
experimental  music  and  are  a potential  source  of  energy  that  has  the 
power  of  constantly  renewing  and  replenishing  itself  without  ever  be- 
coming exhau  st  ed  • 

That  the  use  of  polyphonic  forms  and  devices  can  be  dangerous  at 
times  is  a fact  recognized  by  the  modern  American  composers*  In  replies 
to  the  questionnaires  sent  by  the  author  to  forty  leading  American 
composers,  those  who  answered  the  question,  “Are  polyphonic  forms  and 
devices  mere  artificial  displays  of  technical  skill  or  do  you  think 
that  they  can  still  convey  emotional  expression?,'1  were  agreed  that 
the  amount  of  true  emotional  significance  that  they  can  convey,  natural- 
ly, will  depend  on  the  individual  composer*  “If  they  do  not  convey  what 

the  composer  has  to  say  in  music  then  they  are  indeed  bjtt  artificial 

1 

technical  displays,  with  little  meaning,"  writes  Riston*  Louis 
Gruenberg  says,  "The  use  of  technical  devices  in  music  as  in  all  art 
is  only  justified  when  the  result  is  satisfactory,  that  is,  if  the 

impression  is  compelling*  Otherwise  knowledge  alone  may  easily  become 

2 

dry  and  unimportant*"  "Handled  by  a master,"  writes  Gardner  Head, 

"they  are  wonderful  mediums  for  emotional  expression*"  Similarly, 
Frederick  Jacobi  states,  "these  devices  are  ho  doubt  still  capable 

of  adding  to  the  intellectual  interest  of  music  and,  if  properly 

1 

handled,  of  carrying  a message  of  emotional  significance*"  "Wallingford 

Riegger  sayst  "They  are  a means  to  an  end,  which  is  aesthetic  or 

1 

emotional  expression*"  Morton  Gould  warns  that  a "thematic  motif 


1,  Quoted  from  the  questionnaire  answered  by  the  composer 
2*  quoted  from  a letter  to  the  author  from  the  composer* 
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must  generate  its  own  counterpoint  and  involvement s,  without  giving 

1 

the  impression  of  a set  academic  pattern."  Herbert  Inoh  feels  that 

the  use  of  polyphonic  forms  and  devices  "makes  the  music  sound  less 

2 

frankly  romantic"  in  many  instances.  Paul  Creston  aptly  says,  "If 

they  fully  convey  the  emotional  expression  of  the  composer  they  are 

not  artificial  technical  displays,  but  rather  transcend  technique, 

2 

and  hence  epitomize  true  artistry." 

How  do  American  composers  feel  about  employing  polyphonic  forms 
and  devices  in  their  original,  striot,  traditional  forms,  was  another 
of  the  questions  asked.  Do  they  think  that  the  old  forms  should  be 
modernized  to  fit  the  new  spirit  of  the  present  times?  As  a matter 
of  fact,  it  is  very  difficult  to  define  the  exact  limits  of  some  of 
the  polyphonic  forms.  For  example,  no  two  Bach  fugues,  inventions,  or 
toccatas  have  identical  structures.  Modern  composers,  no  less  than 
those  of  past  years,  do  nob  hesitate  to  alter  the  framework  already 
provided  to  fit  their  own  individual  needs.  Although  composers  of 
today  recognize  the  value  of  imitating  strict  contrapuntal  forms 
closely  when  studying  composition,  they  also  see  the  necessity  of  de- 
parting from  any  possible  stereotyped  patterns.  As  Haul  Creston  point 
out,  "Mo  form  or  device,  be  it  polyphonic  or  homophonic,  need  ever  be 
used  in  its  original  strict  or  traditional  form  by  the  contemporary 

composer,  except  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  ostinato,  canon,  or  passacag- 

2 

lia,  in  which  variation  .from  the  original  idea  is  hardly  possible." 


1.  Quoted  from  a letter  to  the  author  from  the  composer. 

2.  quoted  from  the  questionnaire  answered  by  the  composer 
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Likewise,  Douglas  Moore  feels  that  no  form  should  ever  be  a "rigid  mould" 

1 

but  "merely  a point  of  departure."  Frederick  Jacobi,  Wallingford 
Riegger,  Mariner  Read,  William  Grant  Still,  William  Schuman,  Walter 
Piston,  Howard  Hanson,  Herbert  Inch,  Bernard  Rogers,  and  Randall  Thomp- 
son have  all  expressed  themselves  as  feeling  that  the  composer  should  be 

1 

free  to  use  the  polyphonic  forms  in  a "more  contemporaneous  way."  Yfith 

all  types  of  modern  harmonies  at  their  disposal,  these  forms  should 

grow  and  expand.  Fugues  of  today  do  not  have  to  resemble  or  sound 

like  those  of  J,  S.  Bach,  It  i$,  as  William  Schuman  aptly  puts  it,  by 

"extending  the  time  honored  principles  of  polyphonic  forms  in  terms  of 

* 2 

a fresh  vocabulary  that  new  music  comes  into  being," 

Thus,  dissonances  and  acrid  contrapuntal  lihes  of  the  twentieth 
century  color  the  polyphonic  forms  of  earlier  periods.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  true  that  other  means  of  modernization  besides  dissonances  have 
been  adopted  by  American  oomposers.  A process  of  what  seems  at  first 
glance  to  be  simplification  has  ensued.  The  limitation  of  the  ear*  s 
capacities  to  grasp  and  follow  more  than  three  melodic  lines  at  one 
time  is  now  realized.  The  number  of  contrapuntal  lines  to  be  inter- 
woven has,  therefore,  been  reduced.  A sense  of  perpetual  motion, 
clarity  of  construction,  end  intricate  unity  are  the  aims  toward 
which  American  composers  of  today  strive.  At  the  same  time,  their 
apparent  outer  simplicity  often  conceals  their  actual  inner  complexity, 
for  although  the  basio  elements  involved  seem  outwardly  transparent. 


1.  Quoted  from  the  questionnaire  answered  by  the  composer 

2,  Quoted  from  a letter  to  the  author  from  the  composer. 
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they  are  developed  with  utmost  skill  into  subtle,  complicated  patterns 
and  combinations,  that  are  still  coherent. 

In  the  past  twenty  years,  the  difficulty  facing  the  American 

composer  has  not  been  lack  of  material  but  rather  an  overabundance  of 

it.  Paced  by  a flood  of  influences,  both  past  end  present,  he  is 

forced  to  select  those  types  of  raw  material  which  he  can  bend  into 

the  shape  not  only  of  his  own  personal  expression  but  also  into  that 

of  an  American.  Unlike  his  predecessors,  the  modern  American  composer 

is  not  content  to  write  music  that  is  a New  World  echo  of  the  Old  'World. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  using  Indian  or  Negro  folk  songs  or  jazz 

elements  does  not  necessarily  mean  "American  music,"  composers  have 

sought  new  fields.  Since  the  United  States  of  America  is  a melting 

pot  of  all  kinds  of  nationalities,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 

define  true  American  musio.  ©n  the -other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that 

the  music  of  today*  s American  composers  is  succeeding  more  than  ever 

in  portraying  the  universal  temper  of  American  life  rather  than  attempts 

at  precise  descriptions.  In  doing  this,  some  composers  have  been 

turning  to  cowboy  songs,  mountain  folk-songs,  jazz,  and  similar  native 

sources;  some  have  achieved  the  same  effect  without  employing  any  of 

this  local  color;  while  others  have  combined  both  native  material 

and  old  methods  of  composition  such  as  polyphonio  forms  and  devices. 

As  Morton  Gould  has  written,  "These  devioes  are  a part  of  a composer*  s 

craft  and  one*  a music  does  not  necessarily  lose  its  national  roots 

1 

because  of  being  developed  along  these  lines."  Most  American  composers 


1.  Quoted  from  a letter  to  the  author  from  the  composer 
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of  today  see  no  reason  -why  they  cannot  make  use  of  any  type  of  material 
no  matter  from  -what  source,  even  if  it  is  centuries  old  and  of  European 
origin,  "So  forms  or  designs  taken  from  the  entire  history  of  music 

are  incompatible  with  the  modern  idiom  if  they  happen  to  kindle  the 

1 

imagination  of  a oomposer,"  states  Douglas  Moore,  Bernard  Rogers, 
commenting  on  the  same  subject,  asks  "Why  should  an  American  discard  it? 
Does  he  need  it  less  than  anyone  else?  To  throve  it  away  is  to  give  up 

bread,"  Wallingford  Riegger  feels  that  "polyphonic  forms  end  devices 

1 

are  admirably  suited  to  modern  treatment,"  In  fact,  Morton  Gould  even 

declares,  "I  would  venture  to  say  that  classical  architecture  is  more 

compatible  to  the  directness  of  our  native  idioms  than  the  looser 
2 

romantic  forms," 

Thus,  a majority  of  American  composers,  following  the  same  general 
trend  that  other  twentieth  century  composers  in  foreign  countries  have 
shown,  have  turned  to  polyphcaaio  forms  and  devices  for  their  internal 
musical  framework.  They  have  employed  the  fugue,  canon,  toccata,  passa- 
caglia,  chorale  prelude,  cancrizans,  fugato,  and  ostinato  in  many  differ- 
ent types  of  compositions  - symphonies,  symphonic  poems,  overtures,  con- 
certos, suites,  string  quartets,  sonatas,  etc,  - to  express  many  differ- 
ent moods.  These  polyphonic  forms  and  devices,  sometimes  appearing  in 
familiar  costume  and  othertimes  in  new  garb,  have  extended  their  powers 
of  great  ^notional  utterance  into  the  present.  They  have  served  the 
American  composer  well  and  have  helped  him  portray  the  nature  of 
American  life  in  all  its  ramifications, 

1,  quoted  from  the  questionnaire  answered  by  the  composer, 

2,  Quoted  from  a letter  to  the  author  from  the  composer. 
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APPENDIX 

WORKS  OP  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  COMPOSERS 
USED  IN  THIS  STUDY1 


BARBER,  SAMUEL 


Suite  for  carillon. 

New  York;  G.  Schirmer,  Inc,,  1934. 


Sonata  for  violoncello  end  piano.  Op,  6. 

New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1936. 

First  Symphony  (in  One  Movement),  Op.  9.  pp.  42,  125-6,  145. 

New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1943. 

(composed  1936) 


Music  for  a Scene  from  Shelley,  for  orchestra. 


New  York: 

G.  Schirmer, 

Inc,,  1936. 

Adagio  for  string  orchestra. 

New  York: 

G.  Schirmer, 

Inc.,  1939. 

Essay  for  orchestra. 

pp.  41 

New  York: 

G.  Schirmer, 

Inc.,  1941. 

Overture  to  the 

School  for  Scandal. 

pp.  41 

New  York: 

G.  Schirmer, 

Inc.,  1941. 

String  Quartet, 

Op.  11. 

p.  61. 

New  York: 

G.  Schirmer, 

Inc.,  1943. 

122,  133-4. 
125. 


Concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  14.  pp.  41-2. 

New  York;  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1942. 

Serenade  for  string  quartet  or  string  p.  41. 

orchestra. 

New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1942. 


1.  Key:  works  without  page  numbers  contain  no  polyphonic  forme  or 

devices;  page  numbers  after  a work  indicate  where  the  analyses  of, 
or  the  references  to,  a work  occur;  starred  works  were  analyzed  by 
a source  other  than  the  author  which  is  indicated  in  the  test;  all 
works,  unless  starred,  were  analyzed  by  the  author. 
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(*)  Symphony  No.  II, 

BARTOK,  BELA. 

String  Quartet,  Op.  7. 

Budapest:  Bozsavolgyi  & Cie. , 

1911. 

Concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra. 

London:  Boosey  and  Hawkes,  Ltd., 

1941  (composed  1938). 

Contrasts  for  violin,  clarinet,  and  piano. 
London:  Boosey  Hawke s and  Son,  Ltd., 

1942  (composed  1938). 

String  Quartet  No«  VI. 

London:  Boosey  and  Hawkes,  Ltd., 

1941  (composed  1939). 

Mikrokosmos 

London:  Boosey  and  Hawkes,  Ltd., 

1940. 

Sonata  for  two  pianos  and  percussion. 

London:  Boosey  and  Hawkes,  Ltd., 

1942. 

(*)  Conce rto  for  orchestra. 

BENNETT,  ROBERT  RUSSELL. 

Abraham  Lincoln  (A  Likeness  in  Symphony  Form). 
New  York:  Harms,  Inc.,  1931. 

Sights  and  Sounds,  an  orchestral  entertainment. 
New  York:  Harms,  Inc.,  1931. 

Sonata  in  Q for  organ. 

New  York:  Cos  Cob  Press,  Inc.,  1934. 

Hesapoda,  Five  Studies  in  Jitteroptera  for 
violin  and  piano 

New  York:  Chappel  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1941. 

(*)  Sketches  from  an  American  Theatre. 


pp.  131,  155. 

p.  270. 
p.  270. 

P.  270. 

P.  270. 

p.  271. 

p.  270. 

p.  270. 

pp.  43-4,  124-5. 
pp.  163,  171-4,  296. 
pp.  174-5. 
pp.  172-3. 

pp.  232-3. 
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BEHEZOWSKY,  NICOLAI. 

(*)  Symphony  No.  17. 
BLOCH,  ERNEST. 


Symphony  In  C sharp  minor. 

Leipzig:  P.  E.  C.  Leucicart, 

192?  (composed  1901-2). 

L<Hiver  - Printemps  (Two  poems  for  orchestra). 
New  York:  Schirmer,  1918  (composed 

1905). 

Trois  Poemes  Juifs. 

New  York:  Schirmer,  1918  (composed 

1913). 

Schelemo. 

New  York:  Schirmer,  1918  (composed 

1915). 

Quatuor  a Cordes. 

New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1919. 


Suite  for  viola  and  orchestra. 

New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.  1920. 

Sonata  for  violin  and  piano. 

New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1922. 

Poems  of  the  Sea  for  piano. 

New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1923. 


In  the  Ni^t  for  piano. 

New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1923. 


Baal  Shem. 

New  York:  Fischer,  1924. 

Klavierquintett. 

Vienna:  Universal-Edition  A.  G. , 1924. 


pp.  278-9. 


pp.  44,  65-6,  84, 
87,  107-8,  250, 
262. 


pp.  52,  122,  127-8, 
250. 

pp.  47-8,  55-6,  60, 
71,  154,  250. 
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Nirvana,  Poem  for  Piano. 

New- York:  G.  ^chirmer,  Inc.,  1924. 

Enfant ines  for  piano 

New  York:  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  1924. 

Five  Sketches  in  Sepia  for  piano 

New  York;  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1924. 


Melodie  for  violin  and  piano. 

Boston:  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  1924. 

Concerto  GroBso  for  string  orchestra  and  pp.  66-7,  84,  87,  89, 

piano  obbligato.  93-4,  234-5,  250. 

Boston:  C.  C.  Birchard  and  Co.,  1925. 


Three  Nocturnes  for  trio. 

New  York:  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  1925. 


pp.  55,  71,  250. 


In  the  Mountains  (Two  Sketches  for  string  quartet). 
New  York:  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  1925. 

Meditation  Eebraique  for  celic  and  piano. 

New  York:  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  1925. 

Night  (String  Quartet). 

New  York:  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  1925. 


Nuit  Exotique  for  violin  and  piano. 

New  York:  Carl  Fischer,  Inc. , 1925. 

Pay  sages  (Landscapes  for  String  Quartet). 

New  York:  Carl  Fischer,  Inc. , 1925. 

PoSfae  Mystique  for  violin  and  piano. 

Leipzig:  F.  E.  C.  Leuckart,  1925. 

Four  Episodes  for  chamber  orchestra.  pp.  51,  85,  98-9,  131, 

Boston:  C.  C.  Birchard  & Co.,  1929  148,  250,  281. 


Sonata  per  Pianoforte. 

Milan:  Carisch  & C. , 1926 


Voice  in  the  Wilderness,  symphonic  poem  with 
cello  obbligato. 

New  York:  G.  Sc^irmer,  Inc.,  1936. 

Evocations,  Symphonic  Suite  for  Orchestra.  pp.  40,  250. 

New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1937. 


Concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra. 

New  York:  Boosey,  Hawkes,  Belwin,  Ir.c. , 


p.  250. 


BRITTEN,  BENJAMIN 

Phantasy  Quartet  for  oboe,  violin,  viola,  cello.  p.  291. 
London:  Hawkes  & Son,  Ltd.,  1935  (composed 

1932). 

Soirees  Musleales  - Suite  of  Five  Movements  p.  291. 

from  Rossini  for  orchestra. 

London:  Hawkes  & Son,  Ltd.,  1938  (com- 


posed 1933). 

Sinfonietta.  p.  291. 

London:  Hawkes  and  Son,  Ltd. , 1935. 

Variations  on  a Theme  of  Frank  Bridge.  p.  291. 

London:  Hawkes  & Son,  Ltd. , 1938. 

Concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra.  p.  291. 

London:  Boosey  & Hawkes,  Ltd.,  1939. 

Concerto  for  violin  end  orchestra.  p.  292. 

London:  Boosey  and  Hawkes,  Ltd.,  1940. 

Sinfonis,  da  Requiem.  p.  291. 


New  York:  Boosey  & Hawkes,  Inc.,  1942. 

CASELLA,  ALTHELO. 

Toccata  per  pianoforte.  p.  284. 

Milan:  G.  Ricordi  3c  Co.  , 1918. 

Variations  on  a Chaconne.  pp.  284-5. 

Paris:  A.  Z.  Mathot,  1920. 

11  Pezzi  infantili  per  Pianoforte  a due  mani. 

New  York:  Universal  Ed. , 1921. 


pp.  283,  285 
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Concerto  for  two  violins,  viola,  and  cello. 
Wiener  Philharmonischer  Verlag,  1924. 

p.  283. 

(*)  Partita  for  piano  and  orchestra. 
New  York:  Universal  Ed. , 1926. 

pp.  283-5. 

Concerto  for  piano,  collo,  violin,  and 
orchestra,  Op.  56. 

Milan:  G.  Ricordi  & Co.,  1935. 

CHAVEZ,  CARLOS. 

pp.  284-5. 

Seven  Pieces  for  piano. 

New  York:  New  Music  Ed.,  1336 

(composed  1923-30). 

p.  287. 

Sonatina  for  piano. 

New  York:  Ccs  Cob  Press,  Inc.,  1930 

(composed  1924). 

p.  287. 

Cantos  Mexicanos  for  piano,  Op.  16  Nos.  1 
and  2. 

New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  193?. 

p.  287. 

Llama das  - Sinfonia  Proletaria. 

^exico:  Secretario  de  Educacion 

Publica,  1934. 

p.  288. 

Ten  Preludes  for  piano. 

New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1940. 

p.  237. 

Concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra. 

New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1942. 

COPLAND,  AARON. 

Scherzo  Humoristiaue  - "Le  Chet  et  La  Souris." 
Paris:  Durand  et  Cie.,  1921. 

p.  288. 

Passacaglia  pour  Piano. 

Paris:  M.  Senart,  1922. 

pp.  182,  184,  189-91, 
280,  285. 

First  Symphony  for  organ  and  orchestra 
(composed  1924),  revised  for  large 
orchestra  (1928). 

New  York:  Cos  Cob  Press,  Inc.,  1931. 

pp.  44,  56,  84-5,  87-8, 
108-109,  156-7, 

167,  262. 
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Dance  Symphony  for  large  orchestra. 

New  York:  Cos  Cob  Press,  1931 

(composed  1925). 

Music  for  tiie  Theatre , for  small  orchestra. 
New  York:  Cos  Cob  Press,  Inc.,  1932 

(composed  1925). 

Deux  Pifeces  pour  Violon  et  Plano. 

Mainz:  Schott,  1923  (composed  1926). 

Concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra. 

New  York:  Cos  Cob  Press,  Inc.,  1929 

(composed  1926)# 

Two  Pieces  for  string  orchestra. 

New  York:  Arrow  Music  Press,  Inc., 

1940  (composed  1928). 

Vitebsk,  Study  on  a Jewish  theme  for  trio. 

New  York:  Cos  Cob  Press,  Inc.,  1934 

(composed  1929). 

Piano  Variations. 

New  York:  Cos  Cob  Press,  Inc.,  1932 

(composed  1930). 

£1  Salon  Mexico  for  orchestra. 

New  York:  Boosey  and  Hawkes,  Ltd., 

1939  (composed  1936). 

Music  for  the  Radio  for  orchestra. 

London:  *Wkes  and  Son  Ltd. , 1940 

(composed  1937). 

An  Outdoor  Overture  for  orchestra. 

London:  Boosey  and  Hawkes,  Ltd., 

1940  (composed  1938). 

Billy  the  Kid  - Ballet  Suite. 

New  York:  Boosey  and  Hawkes,  Inc., 

1941  (composed  1940). 

Quiet  City  for  trumpet,  Eng.  Horn  solo,  and 
string  orchestra. 

New  York:  Boosey  and  Hawkes,  1941 

(composed  1940). 

Our  Town.  Three  Piano  Excerpts  from  the 
Film  Score. 

New  York:  Boosey  and  Hawkes,  Inc.,  1945 

(composed  1940). 


p.  41. 


pp.  169-70. 


p.  60. 


pp.  67,  72-3. 


pp.  57,  154,  167. 


p.  170. 


pp.  50,  167-8. 


pp.  41,  60,  168-9. 


P* 


41. 


Episode  for  organ. 

New  York:  H.  W.  Gray  Co. , 1941 


Piano  Snanata. 

Now  York:  Boosey  and  Hawke s,  Inc.,  1942 

(composed  1939-41/'. 


pp.  160*1. 


Sonata  for  violin  and  piano. 


pp.  46,  60-61 


New  York:  Boosey,  Hawkes,  Belwin,  Inc., 

1944. 


COWELL , HENRY • 

Paragraph  IV  for  two  violins  and  cello. 

Boston:  Autograph  manuscript  in  Boston 

Public  Library,  192?. 

Dynamic  Motion  for  piano. 

New  York:  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  Inc.,  1922. 

Antimony  for  piano. 

New  York:  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  Inc.  1922. 

Exultation  for  piano. 

New  York:  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  Inc.,  1922. 

Fabric  for  piano. 

New  York:  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  Inc.,  1922. 

Ensemble , string  quintet  with  thunder  sticks.  pp.  134-5. 

New  York:  Breitkopf  Publications,  Inc., 

1925. 

Two  Pieces  for  piano. 

New  York:  Universal  Edition,  1930. 

Concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra. 

Paris:  M.  Senart,  1931. 

OrchestersttLck  (Synchrony).  p.  126. 

Berlin:  Edition  Adler  B.M.B.H.  9 1931, 

Amerind  Suite  for  piano. 

Providence:  Axelrod  Publications,  Inc., 

1939. 

Symphonic  Set  for  symphony  orchestra. 

New  York:  Arrow  Music  Press}  Inc.,  1939, 


Maestoso  for  piano. 

Los  Angeles:  New  Music  Edition,  1940. 

Celtic  Set  for  baud. 

New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1941. 

United  Quartet  for  String  Art. 

San  Francisco:  New  Music  Edition,  1941. 

Beel  for  orchestra. 

San  Francisco:  New  Music  Edition,  1942. 

Shipshape  Overture . 

New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1942. 

CRAWFOBX,  EUTH. 

String  Quartet  1951. 

New  York:  The  New  Music  Society,  1940. 

(*)  Suite  for  solo  flute. 

(*)  Toccata. 

CHESTON,  PAUL. 

Suite  for  viola  and  piano. 

New  York:  Pro-art  Publications,  1938. 

Partita  for  flute,  solo  violin,  and  strings. 
New  York:  Pro-art  Publications,  1938. 

(*)  Symphony  No.  II 

DIAMOND,  DAVID. 


p.  81. 

p.  205. 
p.  230. 

pp.  135,  238-9. 
pp.  243-5. 
pp.  146-7. 


Psalm  for  orchestra. 

New  York:  E.  S'.  Kalraus,  19 38 (composed  1936). 


Quintet  in  B minor  for  flute,  string  trio,  and  piano. 
New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1942 

(composed  1937). 


Sonata  for  cello  and  piano. 

Los  Angeles:  New  Music  Edition,  1939 

(composed  1936-38). 
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Eight  Piano  Pieces. 

Hew  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1940. 


(*)  Symphony  No.  II. 
DYSON,  GEORGE. 

pp.  123-4,  179. 

Three  Rhapsodies  for  string  quartet,  Op.  7. 
London:  Stainer  and  Bell,  1920. 

p.  296. 

Bach* 8 Birthday,  four  sketches  for  piano. 

London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1929. 

pp.  295-6. 

Symphony  in  G. 

London:  Novello  ana  Co. , Ltd. , 1940. 

ENESCO,  GEORGES. 

p.  296. 

Sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  Op.  2. 
Paris:  Enoch  et  Cie.,  1898. 

p.  272. 

Po&ne  Roumain,  Suite  Symphonique,  Op.  1. 
Paris:  Enoch  et  Cie.,  1899. 

p.  272. 

Sonata  No.  II  for  violin  and  piano,  Op.  6. 
Paris:  Enoch  et  Cie.,  1901. 

Cantabile  and  Presto  for  flute  and  piano. 
Paris:  Enoch  et  Cie.,  190?. 

SzTcphony  in  E flat.  Op.  13. 

Paris:  Enoch  et  Cie.,  191?. 

(composed  1908). 

p.  272. 

Octet  for  strings.  Op.  7. 

Paris:  Enoch  et  Cie.,  192?. 

Sonata  No.  Ill  for  violin  and  piano.  Op.  25. 
Paris:  Enoch  et  Cie.,  1933. 

Rumanian  Rhapsody  No.  I,  Op.  11 

New  York:  M.  Baron  Co.,  194?. 

DE  FALLA,  MANUEL. 

p.  272. 

Nights  in  the  Gardens  of  Spain. 
Paris:  Max  Eschig,  1923. 

p.  287. 

Three  Dances  from  the  Three-Cornered  Hat. 
London:  J.  and  W.  Chester  Ltd. , 1925. 

p.  287. 

Concerto  for  harpsichord,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 
violin,  cello. 

Paris:  Max  Eschig,  1928. 

p.  287. 
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GERSHWIN,  GEORGE. 

Rhapsody  in  Blue.  p.  169. 

New  York:  Harms,  Inc.,  1924. 

Concerto  in  F for  piano  and  orchestra.  p.  63. 

New  York:  Harms,  Inc.,  1942 

(composed  1925). 

Preludes  for  piano. 

New  York:  New  World  Music  Corporation,  19271 

An  American  in  Paris. 

New  York:  New  World  Music  Corporation,  1930. 

Second  Rhapsody. 

New  York:  New  World  Music  Corporation,  1932. 

Cuban  Overture.  pp.  48-9,  169. 

New  York:  Harms,  Inc.,  1933. 


Porgy  and  Bess.  pp.  117-20, 

New  York:  Gershwin  Publishing  Corporation,  257,  267. 

1935. 


GOO  SENS,  EUGENE. 

Concert  Study  for  piano,  Op.  10. 

London:  J.  and  W.  Chester,  Ltd.,  1916. 

Two  Sketches  for  string  quartet,  Cp.  15. 

London:  J.  and  W.  Chester,  Ltd.,  1916. 

Five  Impressions  of  a Holiday,  Op.  7. 

London:  J.  and  W.  Chester,  Ltd.,  1916. 

Phantasy  Quartet,  Op.  12. 

London:  J.  and.  W#  Chester,  Ltd. , 1917. 

String  Quartet,  Op.  14 

London:  J.  and  W.  Chester,  Ltd.,  1917. 

Kaleidoscope , Op.  18. 

London:  J,  and  W.  Chester,  Ltd.,  1918. 

Four  Conceits  for  piano.  Op.  20. 

London:  J.  and  W.  Chester,  Ltd. , 1918. 


p.  297. 
p.  297. 


p.  297. 
p,  297. 


p.  29?. 


Sonata  No.  I.  for  violin  and  piano,  Op. 
London:  J.  and  W.  Chester,  Ltd., 


Nature  Poems 

, Op.  25. 

London: 

J,  and  W.  Chester,  Ltd. , 

Quintet,  Op. 

23. 

London: 

J.  and  W.  theater,  Ltd., 

21. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 


Suite  from  the  Incidental  Music  to  "East  of  Suez." 
London:  J,  and  W.  Chester,  Ltd. , 1922. 


Tam  0* Shan ter  for  orchestra. 

London:  J.  and  W.  Chester,  Ltd.,  1922, 


p.  297. 


Ships  - Three  Preludes  for  piano. 
London:.  Gurwen  Edition,  1924. 


Fh&atasy  Sextet. 

London:  J.  and  W.  Chester,  Ltd.,  1925. 


Sextet  for  strings. 

London:  J.  and  W.  Chester,  Ltd.,  1926. 


Lyric  Poem  for  violin  and  piano.  Op.  35. 

London:  J.  and  W.  Chester,  Ltd.,  1927. 

Rhythmic  Lance  for  orchestra. 

London:  Curwin  Edition,  1928. 


Sinfonietta. 

London:  J.  and  W.  Chester,  Ltd.,  1928. 

Rhapsody  for  cello  and  piano,  Op.  1.3. 

London:  J.  and  W.  Chester,  Ltd.,  1937. 

Three  Pictures  for  flute  and  piano. 

London:  J.  and  f.  Chester,  Ltd.,  1937. 

String  Quartet  No.  II.  Op.  59. 

London:  Boosey  and  Hawkes,  Ltd,,  1942. 


p.  297. 


p.  297. 


p.  297. 


GOULD,  MORTON 

American  Symphonette  No.  II,  1st  movement,  arranged  pp.  51-2. 

for  band  from  the  composer* s original  score  by  Paul 

Yoder. 

New  York:  Mills  Music  Inc. , 1938. 
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American  gymphanette  No.  II,  2nd  movement,  Pavane.  p.  171. 
New  York:  Mills  Musio  Inc.,  1939. 


Jericho  (Rhapsody  for  Band). 

New  lork:  Mills  Music  Inc.,  1941. 


GREEN,  RAY. 


Sonatina  for  piano. 

San  Francisco:  New  Music  Edition,  1934. 


pp.  70,  285. 


Three  Inventories  of  Casey  Jones. 

San  Francisco:  New  Music  Edition,  1936. 


pp.  70,  285, 
288. 
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GROFE,  FEHDE. 

Grand  Canyon  Suite. 

New  York:  Robbins  Music  Corporation,  1932, 

Mississippi  Suite. 

New  York:  Leo  Feist  Inc.,  1936. 

GRUENBERG,  LOUIS. 

Five  Impressions  for  piano.  pp.  170-1. 

New  York:  Composers'  Music  Corporation,  1923. 

Four  Indiscretions  for  string  quartet.  Op.  20. 

Vienna:  Universal  Edition,  A.  &.,  1925. 

Jazzberries  for  piano.  Op.  25. 

Vienna:  Universal  Edition,  A.  G.,  1925. 

Jazz  Suite  for  orchestra.  Op.  28.  pp.  45,  59, 

New  York:  Cos  Cob  Press,  Inc.,  1929.  170. 

Six  Jazz  Epigrams  for  piano,  Op.  30b. 

Vienna:  Universal  Edition,  A.  G.,  1929. 

The  Enchanted  Isle,  symphonic  poem  for  orchestra. 

Boston:  C.  C.  Birchard  and  Co.,  1929. 

Four  Diversions  for  string  quartet.  Op.  32.  p.  175. 

New  York:  Cos  Cob  Press  Inc.,  1930. 

hanson,  Howard. 

Clog  Dance  for  piano. 

New  York:  Composers'  Music  Corp.,  1922 

(composed  1918-19), 


Three  Miniatures  for  piano. 

New  York:  Composers*  Music  Corp.,  1923 

(composed  1918-19), 


Symphony  No.  I,  Nordic,  in  E minor.  Op.  21,  second 
movement. 

Boston:  C.  C.  Birohard  & Co.,  1929  (composed 

1922) . 

Quartet  in  One  Movement,  Op.  23. 

Boston:  Birchard  and  Co.,  1927  (composed  1923). 

Lux  Aeterna,  symphonic  po<an  for  full  orchestra  with 
viola  obligato.  Op.  24. 

New  York:  G.  Sohirmer,  Inc.,  1927  (composed 

1923) . 

p.  61 

Pan  and  the  Priest,  symphonic  poem.  Op.  26. 

Boston:  Birchard  and  Co.,  1927  (composed 

1926). 

pp.  176-7. 

Symphony  No.  II,  Op.  30. 

Boston:  C.  C.  Birchard  & Co.,  1932. 

pp.  41,  165, 
175-6. 

Symphony  No.  III. 

Boston:  C.  C.  Birchard  & Co.,  1941. 

HARRIS,  ROY. 

pp.  42,  178. 

Piano  Sonata,  Op.  1. 

New  York:  Cos  Cob  Press,  Inc.,  1931. 

pp.  139,  178-9. 

Concerto  for  piano,  clarinet,  and  string  quartet. 
Op.  2 . 

New  York:  Cos  Cob  Press,  Inc.,  1932. 

pp.  84,  94-5. 

Choral  for  strings.  Op.  3. 

New  York:  H.  Flammer  Inc.,  1934. 

pp.  208,  216-7. 

Farewell  to  Pioneers,  symphonic  elegy  for  orchestra. 
New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1935. 

Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home,  overture  for  orchestra. 
New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1935. 

pp.  159-161. 

Prelude  and  Fugue  for  string  orchestra. 
New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1936. 

pp.  86-7,  111-2, 
262. 

Little  Suite  for  piano. 

New  York:  G.  Sehirmer,  Inc.,  1939. 

p.  246. 

Three  Variations  on  a Thane  for  string  quartet. 
New  York:  G.  Sohirmer,  Inc.,  1939. 

pp.  52,  59, 
132-3. 

quintet  for  piano  and  strings. 

New  York:  G.  Sehirmer,  Inc.,  1940. 

pp.  51,  84,  88, 

115-7,  181-3 
193-5,  249, 
279. 

Symphony  No.  Ill  in  One  Movement. 

New  York:  G.  Sehirmer,  Inc.,  1940. 

pp.  49-50,  110-1 

Evening  Piece  for  orchestra. 

New  York:  Mills  Music  Ino.,  1941. 

Soliloquy  and  Dance  for  viola  and  piano. 
New  York:  . G.  Sehirmer,  Ino.,  1941. 

pp.  109,  230. 

Cimarron,  Symphonic  Overture. 

New  York:  Mills  Music  Inc.,  1942. 

Four  Minutes  and  Twenty  Seconds. 

New  York:  Mills  Music  Inc.,  1942. 

Piano  Suite  in  Three  Movements. 

New  York:  Mills  Music  Inc,  1944. 

p.  246. 

(*)  Symphony  No.  V. 

p.  115. 

(*)  Symphony  No.  VI. 

p.  120. 

(*)  Time  Suite. 

p.  245. 

(*)  Th©  American  Creed. 

pp.  109-10. 

HERRMANN,  BERNARD. 

Sinfonietta  for  string  orchestra. 

pp.  68-9. 

San  Francisco:  New  Music  Orchestra 

Series,  1936* 

HINDEMITH,  PAUL. 

Strei chquart ett  No,  3,  Op,  22.  p,  259, 

Mainz:  Schott,  1923, 

Das  Marienleben,  Op.  27,  p.  259. 

Mainz:  Schott,  1924. 


t 
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t 


c 


t 


Kanonisch®  Sonatine  fttr  Zwei  Flbten,  Op.  31  No.  3 p* *  260. 

Mainz : Schott,  1924. 

St r ei chgu art ett  No.  4,  Op.  32*  p.  260. 

Mainz:  Schott,  1924. 


Trio,  Op.  34. 

i'lainz:  Schott,  1924. 

Kammermusik  No.  II  fttr  obligates  Klavier  und  12 
Solo-In strumente,  Op.  36  No.  1. 

Mainz : ScHott , 1924. 

Kaxnmermusik  No.  Ill  fftr  obligates  Vc.  und  10  Solo- 
In  strumente,  Op.  56  No.  2. 

Mainz:  Schott,  1926. 

Kammermusik  No.  IY  fftr  Solo-Violin  und  grbssores 
Kammeror  Chester,  Op.  56  No.  ~¥. 

Mainz' : Schott,  1925. 

Cardillac,  Op.  39. 

Mainz : Schott,  1926. 

Konzertmusik  f1\r  Blasorchester,  Op.  41. 

Mainz:  Schott,  1927. 

Aoht  Kanons  fttr  zwei  Singstimme  mit  Instrument en. 
Op.  45. 

Mainz:  Schott,  1928. 

Bin  und  Zurhok,  Op.  45a. 

Mainz:  Schott,  1927. 

Konzertmusik  ftlir  Streichorohester  und  Blechblftser. 
Mainz:  Schott,  1931. 


p.  260, 
p.  260. 

p.  260. 

p.  262. 

pp.  261,  267. 

p.  261. 
p.  261. 

p.  261. 
pp.  261-2. 


Mathis  dgr  Maler.  p.  261. 

Mainz:  B.  Schott1  s S&hne,  1934. 

Nobilissiiaa  Visione.  pp.  262-3. 

Mainz : B.  Schott*  s S^hne,  1938. 

Sftnaphonische  T&nze  fttr  Orohester.  p.  262. 

Mainz:  B.  Schott' s sfcne,'  1938. 


(*)  symphony  in  E flat 


p.  262 
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INCH,  HERBERT* 

Sonata  for  violoncello  and  piano* 

New  York:  Carl  Fischer,  Inc*,  1941. 

(*)  Piano  Concerto. 

(*)  Answers  to  a Questionnaire. 

JACOBI,  FREDERICK. 

String  Quartet  on  Indian  Themes. 

New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Ino.,  1926. 

Indian  Dances  for  orchestra. 

Vienna:  Universal  Edition,  1931. 

Concerto  for  cello  and  orchestra. 

Vienna:  Universal  Edition,  1933. 

String  Quartet  No.  II. 

New  York:  J.  Fischer  and  Bro.,  1935. 

Scherzo  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn, 
bassoon. 

New  York:  Carl  Fischer,  Inc. , 1938. 

Night  Piece  for  flute  and  small  orchestra* 

New  York:  Boosey  and  Hawkes,  Ino.,  1941. 

Prelude  for  organ. 

New  York:  H.  W.  Gray  Co.,  Ino.,  1941. 

hagiographia  - Three  Biblical  Narratives  for 
string  quartet  and  piano. 

New  York:  Arrow  Music  Press,  Ino.,  1942, 

JANSSEN,  WERNER. 

New  Year1  s Eve  in  New  York,  symphonic  poem  for 
symphony  orchestra  and  jazz  band. 

Boston:  c.  C.  Birchard  and  Co.,  1929. 

Fugue  on  the  American  Folk-Song  "Dixie*1  from  the 
Louisiana  Suite. 

Boston:  C.  C.  Birchard  and  Co.,  1934. 


p.  70. 

p.  120. 


pp.  162-3. 


p.  41. 


p.  177. 


p.  233. 


pp.  88,  92-3, 
240. 
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K0UTZ3N,  BORIS 


(*)  Concerto  for  five  solo  instruments  and  string 
orchestra* 

KRENEK,  ERNST* 

pp.  279-tO. 

Symphonic  Music  for  nine  solo  instruments.  Op.  11. 
New  York:  Universal  Edition,  1923. 

p.  268. 

String  Quartet  No.  Ill,  Op.  20. 

New  York:  Universal  Edition,  1924. 

p.  268. 

Concerto  Grosso  No.  II,  Op.  25. 

New  York:  Universal  Edition,  1925. 

Two  Suites  for  piano,  Op.  26. 

New  York:  Universal  Edition,  1925. 

Kleine  Symphonic,  Op.  58. 

New  York:  Universal  Edition,  1929. 

pp.  268-9. 

String  Quartet  No.  V,  Op.  65. 

New  York:  Universal  Edition,  1931. 

p.  268. 

Twelve  Short  Piano  Pieces,  Op.  83. 

New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1939. 

Suite  for  violoncello  solo.  Op.  84. 

New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1942. 

p.  269. 

(*)  On  the  Transitoriness  of  the  Earthly,  Op.  75. 
LOPATNIKOFF,  NIKOLAI. 

p.  268. 

(*)  Concertino  for  orchestra. 
LOTJRIE,  ARTHUR  VINCENT. 

p.  281. 

(*)  Kormtchaia,  Symphony  No.  II. 
MALIPIERO,  GIAN  F. 

p.  281. 

Pause  del  Silenzio  for  orchestra. 

London:  J.  & W.  Chester,  Ltd.,  1917. 

p.  286. 

Cantari  alia  Madrigalesca. 

Magdeburg;  H einri 'cH sof en s Yerlag,  1931. 

p.  28S. 
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Con o art o for  violin  and  orohestra. 

Milan:  G.  Rioordi  and  Co.,  1933. 


Sette  Invenzione. 

Milan:  A.  and  G.  Garisch  Co.,  1933. 

p.  286. 

Concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra. 

Milan:  G.  Ricordi  and  Co.,  1934. 

Fourth  String  Quartet. 

Copenhagen:  Wilhelm  Hansen,  1935. 

p.  286. 

MARTINU,  BOHUSLAV. 

Sfcr  eichquartett  No.  II. 

Vienna:  Universal  Edition  A.  G.,  1925. 

Serenade  pour  Orchestre  de  Chambre. 
Mainz:  Schott,  193 1. 

String  Quartet  with  Orchestra. 

Mainz : bT  Schott*  s Sfthne,  1932. 

p.  271. 

McBRIDE,  ROBERT. 

(*)  Fugato  on  a Well  Known  Theme. 

p.  137. 

(*)  Swing  Stuff. 

p.  137. 

McDONAlD,  HARL. 

Rhumba  from  Symphony  No.  II. 

Phi lad elphi a : Elkan-V ogel  Co.,  Inc.,  1936. 

Bataan. 

Philadelphia:  Elkan-Vogel  Co.,  Ino.,  1942. 

MIIHAUD,  DARIUS. 

String  Quartet.  p.  2®2. 

Paris:  Durand  et  Cie.,  1914. 

Five  Etudes  for  piano  and  orchestra.  pp.  282-3. 

New  York:  Universal  Edition,  1926  (composed 

1920)  . 

Serenade  for  orchestra. 

New  York:  Universal  Edition,  1923  (composed 

1921) . 


p.  282 


String  Quartet  No.  VI. 

Paris:  Editions  Sociales  Internationales,  1936 


p.  282 


Suite  for  woodwind  quintet  - La  Cheralnee  du  Roi  Rene. 
Cincinnati:  Albert  J.  Andraud,  1942, 

M0©SE,  DOUGLAS  STUART.  . 


Pageant  of  P.  T.  Bamum  - suite  for  orchestra. 
Boston;  C.  C.  Birchard  and  Co.,  1926. 

pp.  122,  133 
182-3, 
191-2, 
279. 

Quartet  for  strings. 

New  York:  Galaxy  Music  Corporation,  1938. 

Museum  Piece  for  piano. 

Providence:  Axelrod  Publishing  Inc.,  1939. 

Dirge  (Passacaglia)  for  organ. 

New  York:  H.  W.  Gray  Co.,  Inc.,  1941. 

MORRIS,  HARO  ID. 

Concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra. 

Bo'ston:  C.  C.  Birchard  and  Co.,  1932. 

pp.  53,  182, 
197-9, 
285. 

Pro spice  Symphony. 

New  York:  Affiliated  Music  Corp.,  1938. 

PISTON,  WALTER. 

p.  41. 

Suite  for  orchestra. 

New  York:  Cos  Cob  Press,  Inc,  1930. 

pp.  84,  86  , 

88,  90-2, 

123,  157-8, 
240. 

Sonata  for  flute  and  piano. 

New  York:  Cos  Cob  Press,  Inc.,  1933. 

p.  45. 

Suite  for  oboe  and  piano. 

Boston:  E.  C.  Schirmer  Music  Co.,  1934. 

pp.  46,  178, 

230,  239-40. 

Concerto  for  orchestra. 

New  York:  Cos  Cob  Press,  Inc., 

1934. 


pp.  48,  54,  62-3,  81-2,  122, 
132,  154-5,  182-3,  199- 
201,  235-6. 


String  Quartet  No.  I.  pp.  73-5,  122,  135-6. 

New  York:  Cos  Cob  Press,  Inc., 

1934. 


Prelude  and  Fugue  for  orchestra. 

New  York:  Cos  Cob  Press,  Inc., 

1937. 


pp.  47,  50,  84-5,  99-100, 
158-9,  285. 


Trio.  pp.  68,  75-S. 

” New  York:  Arrow  Music  Press, 

Inc.,  1938^ composed  1935). 

Concertino  for  piano  and  chamber  pp.  61-2,  136-7. 

orchestra. 

New  York:  Arrow  Music  Press, 

Inc.,  1938( composed  1937). 


Suite  from  the  "Incredible  Flutist 
N ew  Y ork : Arrow  Mu  si  c Press, 

Inc.,  1939. 

Sonata  for  violin  and  piano.  pp.  141-2. 

New  York;  Arrow  Music  Press, 
lac.,  1940. 

Chromatic  Study  on  the  Name  of  Bach  pp.  84,  96-7,  266. 

for  organ.” 

New  York:  H.  W.  Gray  Co.,  Inc., 

1941. 


Sinfonietta.  pp.  137-8. 

~ New  York:  Boosey  and  Hawke  s,  Inc., 

1942. 


Passacaglia  for 
New  York: 
1943. 


piano. 

Meroury  Music  Corp., 


pp.  181-3,  201-2,  285. 


(*)  Prelude  and  Allegro  for  strings  and  pp.  62,  224. 
(*)  Concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra. 


( *)  Fugue  on  a Victory  Tune 


p.  57. 
pp.  99,  248 


PORTER,  QUINCY 


Sonata  No.  II  for  violin  and  piano. 

Now  York:  G.  Sohirraor,  Inc.,  1933. 

String  Quartet  No.  III. 

Now  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1936. 

P* 

41. 

Music  for  strings. 

New  York:  Musio  Pross,  Inc.,  1941. 

P» 

167. 

Canon  and  Fugue  for  organ. 

New  York:  H.  W..  Gray  Co.,  1944. 

pp« 

, 69,  70-1, 
86,  104. 

PROKQFIEFF,  SERGE. 

Toccata  for  piano.  Op.  11. 

Leipzig:  Jurgen  son,  191?. 

P* 

276. 

Ala  et  Lolly:  Suite  Sythe,  Op.  20. 

Moscow:  Gutheil,  19^3. 

P« 

276. 

Concerto  Troisiemo,  pour  piano  et  orchestra.  Op.  26. 
Moscow;  Gutheil,  1923. 

P« 

276. 

Concerto  Deuxi^ne,  pour  piano  et  orchestra.  Op.  16. 
Leip  z ig : Gu'th'  eil,  1926. 

P« 

276. 

Concerto  Cinquieme,  pour  piano  et  orchestra.  Op.  55. 
Berlin:  Russischv  Musikverlag  G.m.b.Ti', , 1933. 

p. 

276. 

READ,  GARDNER. 

Passacaglia  and  Fugue  for  organ.  Op.  34, 

Boston:  The  Manuscript  Society,  1937, 

PP< 

. 86-7,  112. 
182,  184- 
285,  295. 

Prelude  and  Toccata  for  orchestra. 

New  York:  E.  F.  Kahmis,  Ino.,  1941. 

PP 

. 164,  225. 

( *)  Symphony  No.  II. 

P* 

179. 

rieggsr,  Wallingford. 

Holiday  Sketches. 

New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc,  1928. 

In  the  Country. 

New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1930. 
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Study  in  Sonority  for  ton  violins  (or  any  multiple  of 
ten). 

New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1930 


isco:  New  Music  Edition,  1932. 

Trio  for  piano,  violin,  cello. 

New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1933. 

Finale  from  the  "New  Danoe." 

New  York:  Arrow  Music  Jfress,  Inc.,  1939. 

Four  Tone  Pictures  for  piano. 

New  York:  Arrow  Music  Press,  Inc.,  1939. 

Canon  and  Fugue  for  strings. 

New  York:  manuscript. 

Prelude  and  Fugue  for  band. 

New  York:  manuscript. 


Dichotomy. 

San  Fran 


(*)  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  orchestra. 

ROGERS,  BERNARD. 

Soliloquy  for  flute  and  string  orchestra. 

Boston:  C.  C.  Birchard  and  Co.,  1926. 

Once  upon  a Time  - Five  Fairy  Tales  for  small 
orchestra. 

New  York:  E.  F.  Kalmus,  1936. 

The  Passion  for  mixed  chorus,  solo  voices,  and 
orchestra. 

Philadelphia:  Elkan-Vogel  Co.,  Inc.,  1944, 

RUSSELL,  WILLIAM. 

Fugue  for  eight  percussion  instruments. 

San  Francisco:  New  Music  Edition,  1933. 

SCH&NBERG,  ARNO  ID. 

Pelleas  und  Melisande,  Op.  5. 

Vienna:  Universal  Edition  A.  G.,  1911, 


pp.  65,  122,  124, 
277. 


pp.  80,  181-3, 
202-5,  269. 

p.  41, 


pp.  46-7. 


p.  159. 


pp.  58,  71, 

86,  101-2. 

pp.  53,  59,  86, 
101,  182, 
196-7. 

pp.  114-5. 


p.  161. 


pp.  163-4. 


pp.  43,  97-8, 
145-6,  166. 


pp.  86,  88,  95-6, 
288. 


p.  263. 


Gurrelieder  van  Jens  Peter  Jacobsen. 

Vienna:  Universal  Edition  A.  G.,  1912 


p.  263 
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Flinf  ©r  chest  erst  ttcke,  Op.  16, 
Leipzig:  Peters,  1912, 

p.  264. 

rierrot  Lunaire,  Op.  21. 

Vienna:  Universal  Edition  A.  G.,  1914. 

pp.  264-5. 

Orchestral  Variations,  Op.  31. 

New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1935. 

p.  266. 

(*)  Theme  and  Variations,  op.  43b. 

p.  264. 

(*)  Suite  for  orchestra. 

p.  264. 

(*)  Dance  Suite,  Op.  25. 
SCHUHAN,  WILLIAM. 

pp.  265-6. 

String  Quartet  No.  II. 

New  York:  Arrow  Music  Press,  Inc., 

1938. 

pp.  53,  86,  88,  44, 
106-7,  126-7,  181, 
183,  192-3. 

American  Festival  Overture  for  orchestra. 
New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1941. 

pp.  57-8,  84-6,  88, 
104-6. 

String  Quartet  No.  III. 

New  York:  Boosey  and  Hawkes,  Inc., 

1942. 

pp.  41,  64,  100,  103-4, 
133,  226-9. 

Symphony  No.  III. 

New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1942. 

pp.  64,  76-7,  84-6, 

182-3,  188-9,  218-20, 
225,  292. 

Newsreel  for  band. 

New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1943. 

Symphony  for  strings. 

New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1943. 

pp.  161-2,  296. 

(*)  Symphony  No.  II. 
SESSIONS,  ROGER. 

p.  179. 

Suite  from  the  "Blask  Maskers.” 

New  York:  Cos  Cob  Press,  Inc.,  1932 

(composed  1923). 

p.  164. 

Three  Chorale  Preludes  for  organ. 

New  York:  Cos  Cob  Press,  Inc.,  1934 

(composed  1924,  1926,  1926). 

pp.  208-11. 

1934 


« * 


pp#  139-40,  165-6 


Symphony  in  B minor* 

New  York:  Cos  Cob  Pres3,  Inc.,  1929* 


Sonata  for  piano. 

Mainz:  Schott,  1931. 


p.  178. 


Concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra. 

Cincinnati:  Edgar  Stillman-Kelley 

Society,  1937. 

String  Quartet  in  E minor.  pp.  78-9,  140-1. 

New  York:  Arrow  Music  Press,  Inc., 

1938. 

Choral  No.  1 for  organ.  pp.  213-5. 

New  York:  H.  W.  Gray  Co.,  Inc.,  1941. 


SHQSTAKOVITCH,  DMITRI. 

(*)  Symphony  No.  II.  p.  277, 

(*)  Symphony  No.  VII.  p.  277. 

(*)  Symphony  No.  VIII.  p.  277. 

SOWERBY,  LEO. 

Quartet  for  Strings,  Serenade  in  G major.  p.  42. 


New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1921.' 

Money  Musk  - A Country  Dance  Tune  for 
orchestra. 

Boston:  Birchard  and  Co.,  1925. 

Cantus  Heroious  for  piano. 

Boston:  ©liver  Ditson  Co.,  1927. 


From  the  Northland,  suite  for  full 
orchestra. 

New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1927. 

Medieval  Poem  for  organ  and  orchestra.  pp.  220-1. 

Rochester:  Eastman  School  of  Music, 

1927. 

Prairie,  a poem  for  orchestra.  p.  162. 

Boston:  C.  C.  Birchard  and  Co.,  1931. 

Quintet  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn, 
bassoon. 

New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1931. 
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A Set  of  Four  (Suites  of  Ironies) for  orchestra* * 
Boston:  C.  C.  Birchard  and  Co.,  1931. 

Symphony  in  G major  for  organ.  pp. 

London:  ©xford  University  Press,  1932. 

Suite  for  organ.  pp. 

London:  ©xford  University  Press,  1935. 


Fanfare  for  organ. 

Hew  York:  H.  W.  Gray  Co.,  Inc.,  1938. 

Suite  - Florida  for  piano. 

New  York:  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  1939, 

Concert  Overture  for  orchestra. 


New  York:  Music  Press,  Inc.,  1941, 

Toccata  for  organ.  pp, 

New  York:  E.  W.  Gray  Co.,  Inc.,  1941. 

(*)  Three  Chorale  Preludes  for  organ.  p. 

STILL,  WILLIAM  GRANT. 

Darker  America  for  orchestra. 

Boston:  C.  C.  Birchar^,  1928. 

Afro-American  Symphony. 

New  York:  J.  Fischer  and  Bro. , 1935. 

Three  Visions  for  piano  solo. 

New  York:  J.  Fischer  and  Bro.,  1936. 

Dismal  Swamp. 

San  Francisco:  New  Music  Edition,  1937. 

STOSSSEL,  ALBERT. 

Suite  Antigua  for  two  violins  and  piano.  pp, 

New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1924. 

Hispania  - Suite  in  four  parts  for  orchestra.  p. 
New  York:  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  1928. 

Early  Americana  - suite  for  orchestra. 

Boston:  C.  C.  Birchard  and  Co.,  1936. 


54,  182-4,  187-8, 
263. 

47,  51,  84,  86, 
88-90,  143-5, 

148,  178,  208, 
213,  295-6. 


64. 


223-4,  276. 


213. 


241-2. 


241. 


(*)  Concerto  Grosso 


p.  232 


STRAVINSKY,  IGOR, 


Fiano  Sonata. 

Berlin:  Edition  Russe  de  Musique,  1925. 

p.  275. 

Serenade  in  A for  piano. 

Berlin:  Edition  Russe  de  Musique,  1926. 

p.  275. 

Concerto  for  -violin  and  orchestra. 

Berlin:  Edition  Russe  de  Musique,  1931. 

pp.  273,  275. 

Duo  Con cert ante  for  violin  and  piano. 

Berlin:  Edition  Russe  de  Musique,  1932. 

p.  275. 

Concerto  for  two  solo  pianos. 
Mainz:  Schott,  1936. 

pp.  274-5,  296. 

(*)  Capriccio  for  piano  and  orchestra. 

pp.  273-4. 

(*)  C Major  Symphony. 
TAYLOR,  DEEMS. 

pp.  273-4. 

Through  the  Looking  Glass  for  orchestra. 

New  York:  J.  Fi  scher  and  Bro. , 1923. 

A Kiss  in  Xanadu,  ©p.  11. 

New  York:  J.  Fischer  and  Bro.,  1924. 

pp.  97,  167. 

Circus  Day,  Fantasy  for  orchestra. 

New  York:  J.  Fischer  and  Bro.,  1934. 

Suite  for  string  quartet,  ©p.  21. 

New  York:  J.  Fischer  and  Bro.,  1935. 

p.  41. 

Ballet  Music  from  "Casanova, 11  Op.  22. 

New  York:  J.  Fischer  and  Bro.,  1937. 

THOMPSON,  RANDALL. 

p.  42. 

Symphony  No.  I. 

Boston:  C.  C.  Birchard  and  Co.,  1931, 

pp.  41,  51. 

Symphony  No.  II. 

Boston:  C.  C.  Birchard  and  Co.,  1932. 

pp.  43,  152-3,  165, 
226,  292. 

Suite  for  oboe,  clarinet,  viola. 

Boston:  E.  C.  Schirmer  Music  Co.,  1941. 

pp.  241,  264. 

. 
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The  Testament  of  Freedom  for  men* *  s voices  with  p*  68. 
orchestral  accompaniment. 

Boston:  E.  C.  Schirmer  Music  Co.,  1943. 

THOMSON,  VIRGIL. 

Pastorale  on  a Christmas  P lain  song,  for  organ.  pp.  207-8,  211-3. 
New  York:  H.  W.  Gray  Go.,  IHc.,  1942. 

(composed  1922). 


Sonata  for  violin  and  piano.  No.  1. 

New  York:  Arrow  Music  Press,  Inc. , 1941 

(composed  1930). 

Piano  Sonata  No.  3. 

New  York:  Mercury  Music  Corp.,  1943 

(composed  1930). 

Symphony  No.  II  in  C major. 

New  York:  The  Composer,  194?  (composed 

1931). 

Suite  from  "The  Plow  that  Brdkfe  the  Plains."  pp.  70-1,  138-9, 
New  York:  Music  Press,  Ino.,  1942  285. 

(composed  1936). 

Filling  Station  - Ballet  Document  in  One  Act. 

New  York:  Arrow  Music  Press,  Inc.,  1942 

(composed  1938). 

(*)  Four  Variations  and  Fugues  for  organ.  pp.  215-6. 

VILLA-LOBOS,  HEITOR. 


Sonata  Phantastioa  for  violin  and  piano.  p.  288. 

Rio  de  Jan'ei'r o:  Manuscript  in  Boston 

Public  Library,  1912. 

String  Quartet  No.  II.  pp.  288-9. 

Paris!  Max  Escliig,  1930  (composed  1915). 


Amazonas  for  orchestra. 

Paris:  Max  Eschig,  1929  (composed  1917), 


p.  288. 


Third  Trio  for  piano,  violin, 
Paris:  Max  Eschig,  1929 


cello. 

(composed  1918). 


p.  288. 


Choro3  No.  8. 

Paris:  Max  Eschig,  1928  (composed  1925). 


p.  288. 


Na  Bahia  Tem  for  male  a cappella  chorus. 

Paris:'  Max  Eschig,  1928  (composed  1926). 


p.  289 


A Canpao  do  Marcineiro  for  tenors,  baritones,  basses*  p*  289, 


o de  Janeiro:  Sampaio  Arujo  & Cia.,  19-?. 


Cantiga  do  Rodo  for  1st  sopranos,  2nd  sopranos,  piano,  p.  289. 
Rio  de  Janeiro:  Sampaio  Arujo  & Cia.,  19-?. 


(*)  Mine  Baohianas  Brasileiras. 


pp.  289-90. 


WALTON,  WILLIAM. 


Quart ot  for  violin,  viola,  cello,  piano.  p.  294. 

London:  Stainer  and  Bell,  Ltd.,  1924. 

Portsmouth  Point  Overture. 


Lond  on : 

Oxford  University  Press, 

1928. 

Siesta. 

London: 

Oxford  University  Press, 

1928. 

pp.  293-4 

Concerto  for  viola  and  orchestra. 

London:  Oxford  University  Press, 

1930. 

p.  293. 

Two  Suites  for  Orchestra  - Facade. 

p.  293. 

Lond  on : 

Oxford  University  Press, 

1st  suite 

1936,  2nd  suite  1938. 


Duets  for  Children. 

London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1940. 


p.  294. 


Concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra. 

London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1941. 

(*)  Symphony. 


p.  293. 
p.  294. 


WEISS,  ADOLPH. 

American  Life  - Soherzoso  Jazzoso  for  large 
orchestra. 

San  Francisco:  New  Music  Orchestra  Series, 

1932. 


( *)  Six  Piano  Preludes. 


pp.  80-1,  269. 

pp.  81,  180. 


(*)  Sonata  for  flute  and  viola 
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ABSTRACT 

of 

Ph.D.  Dissertation 

THE  USE  OF  POLYPHONIC  FORMS  AND  DEVICES  BY 
CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  COMPOSERS 
by  Dorothy  Slepian 

In  th©  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries,  counterpoint 
reached  a peak  of  development  in  the  works  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  From 
then  on,  composers  resorted  sporadically  to  polyphony.  Many  early 
eighteenth  century  composers  neglected  counterpoint  altogether.  On  the 
other  hand,  Classicists  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  and  Romanticists 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century  employed  polyphonic  forms  and  devices 
both  for  thematic  development  and  for  independent  contrapuntal  movements. 
Another  revival  of  polyphonic  forms  and  devices  began  with  Johannes  Brahms. 
In  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  the  many  different 
schools  of  musical  thought  used  polyphony  in  varying  degrees.  After 
Wprld  War  I,  it  had  a stabilizing  effect  upon  experimental  music. 

The  majority  of  contemporary  American  composers  incorporate  poly- 
phonic forms  and  devices  in  their  works.  Analyses  of  their  compositions 
show  that  they  employ  canons,  cancrizans,  fugues,  fugati,  ground  basses, 
ostinati,  passacaglies,  chorale  preludes,  toccatas,  inventions,  and  con- 
cert! gross!  and  suites  of  polyphonic  nature.  In  their  manipulation  of 
polyphony,  most  American  composers  demonstrate  ingenuity  and  skillful 
craftsmanship.  The  main  body  of  this  dissertation  presents  examples  and 
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analyses  (made  by  the  author)  of  polyphonic  forms  and  devices  discovered 
in  modern  American  musio.  Many  musical  illustrations  are  included*  (An 
appendix  provides  a list  of  the  analyses  of  compositions  found  in  the 
t ext  * 

Two-part  canons  at  the  octave  or  unison  are  used  most  frequently  by 
modern  American  composers*  They  serve  as  a method  of  thematic  develop- 
ment, as  a contrasting  episode,  a link  between  two  themes  or  sections  of 
a work,  a means  of  building  a climax,  a new  element  in  a recapitulation, 
a variant  of  the  main  theme  in  a rondo,  a climax  of  a fugue,  or  as  the 
basis  of  the  entire  middle  section  of  a movement*  Two-part  canons  at  the 
fifth  are  frequently  employed*  Two-part  canons  at  other  intervals  are 
also  found*  Occasionally,  they  are  used  as  a variation  in  a passacaglia* 
Canons  are  heard  alone,  with  other  parts  that  do  not  share  in  the  imita- 
tion, above  an  ostinato,  or  accompanied  by  a free  contrapuntal  line* 

Three-  and  four-part  canons  are  oommon  but  more  than  four  voices  are  rare* 
There  are,  however,  a few  instances  of  seven-part  canons  end  one  of  a 
twelve-part  canon.  More  complicated  types  of  canons  are  utilized  such  as 
those  by  augmentation,  by  inversion,  by  augmentation  plus  inversion,  double 
canons,  and  puzzle  canons*  A long  canon  may  comprise  an  entire  movement 
of  a work*  Often,  compositions  consist  of  a series  of  canons  with  freer 
material  interspersed. 

Motifs  are  us  ed  in  retrograde  form  (cancrizans)  for  thematic  develop- 
ment and  variation*  Cancrizans  occurs  frequently  in  compositions  in  the 
twelve-tone  system*  Occasionally,  a whole  section  of  a movement  is 
presented  backwards* 

Modem  American  composers  retain  the  three-part  form  of  the  fugue: 
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exposition,  development,  and  climex.  The  type  of  subject  varies  from  three 
note  mottos  to  long  melodies.  Although  real  or  tonal  answers  in  the 
dominant  are  common,  other  intervals  are  used  such  as  the  third,  diminished 
fifth,  and  half  step.  Regular  counter subjects  are  retained  or  free  con- 
trapuntal lines  inserted.  Most  fugues  are  in  three-  or  four-parts.  The 
strictness  of  the  exposition  is  often  relieved  by  using  an  inverted  entry, 
extensions,  or  shifted  rhythm.  All  types  of  contrapuntal  devices  occur  in 
the  development.  The  climax  is  usually  characterized  by  the  use  of 
fortissimo,  of  the  subject  in  augmentation,  of  canon,  or  of  stretto.  A 
coda  may  follow.  Double  fugues  are  prevalent  and  triple  fugues,  too,  are 
written.  In  the  former,  two  subjects  are  usually  presented  one  at  a time 
in  separate  expositions.  There  is,  however,  an  example  of  a double  fugue 
with  two  subjects  stated  simultaneously  in  one  exposition. 

Two  types  of  fugati  are  employed.  The  first  presents  only  the  exposi- 
tion of  a fugue.  This  is  usually  in  three-  or  four-parts,  and  the  answer 
1b  at  any  interval.  This  fugato  fulfills  the  same  functions  as  the  two- 
part  canon.  The  second  type  of  fugato  is  a free  fugal  movement  which  may 
have  homophonic  episodes  alternating  with  contrapuntal  passages. 

Six  kinds  of  ostinato  are  discernible  in  the  works  cf  modern  American 
composers.  The  first  is  the  ground  bass  which  is  from  three  to  eight 
meesures  long.  Occasionally,  several  ground  baeees  are  used  together.  An 
incessant  melody  in  any  voice  is  the  second  type.  Whole  movements  may  be 
based  on  two  melodies  repeated  separately  and  together.  Short  recurring 
figures  constitute  the  third  type.  They  are  used  in  any  part  and  are 
often  found  below  a canon  or  fugato  or  throughout  a section  of  a movement 
as  a motto,  ^rograramatic  sound  effects  are  sometimes  achieved  by  ostinati. 
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This  third  type  frequently  occurs  in  scherzi  and  toccatas  creating  perpetual 
motion.  Jazz  has  influenced  many  serious  American  composers  some  of  whom 
have  adopted  the  jazz  bass.  This  fourth  type  of  ostinato  is  more  rhythmic 
in  character.  Broken  chord  ostinati  serve  as  background  material  and  make 
a fifth  classification.  The  last  type  is  an  ostinato  of  rhythm  rather 
than  pitch.  Continuous  pulsation  is  gained  by  using  notes  of  one  rhythmic 
value.  These  are  distributed  among  the  parts  and  last  throughout  the 
movement. 

The  solemn  noble  mocd  of  the  passacaglia  is  kept  by  modern  .American 
composers.  Retaining  some  of  the  passacaglia1 s chief  characteristics, 
they  discard  others.  The  theme  is  practically  always  presented  in  the 
bass  alone,  but,  occasionally,  is  played  by  all  the  instruments  in  unison 
or  given  a slight  harmonization.  *ts  length  varies  from  three  and  a third 
to  eight  measures  and  it  may  be  in  duple  or  triple  meter.  The  minor  key 
is  usually  employed  although  there  is  an  example  of  a passacaglia  in  major. 
The  number  of  variations  ranges  from  four  to  thirty-three.  Sometimes,  the 
variations  alternate  with  free  episodes.  Contrapuntal  devices  of  all  types 
are  used.  As  the  passacaglia  progresses,  the  variations  become  more  com- 
plex and  reach  a fortissimo  climax.  Although  passacaglias  are  common,  the 
chaconne,  its  sister-form,  is  neglected  by  contemporary  American  composers. 
Chorale  preludes  for  organ  are  of  several  types:  melody  or  figured 

chorales,  chorale  variations,  chorale  fantasias,  chorale  fugues,  or  com- 
binations of  these.  The  chorale  melody  is  surrounded  by  contrapuntal  lines 
which  are  often  derived  from  some  element  of  the  melody  itself.  The  melody 
may  be  repeated  with  extensions  between  the  repetitions.  Modern  American 
composers  also  write  chorale  preludes  for  orchestra.  Besides  these,  there 


are  orchestral  compositions  which  are  freely  based  upon  a chorale  or  hymn. 

Other  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  forms,  which  often  contained 

% 

polyphonic  forms  and  devices,  are  revived.  Toccatas  are  found  for  keyboard 
instruments  alone,  or  combined  with  other  instruments,  or  for  orchestra. 
These  usually  alternate  between  free  and  contrapuntal  sections,  employ 
ostinato,  canon,  and  fugato,  displaying  the  instrument’s  virtuoso  technique 
while  maintaining  a feeling  of  perpetual  motion.  A few  inventions  have 
been  written  which  contain  many  contrapuntal  devices.  This  form,  however, 
is  not  used  to  a great  extent.  The  composer  often  employs  a two-part 
contrapuntal  style  similar  to  that  of  an  invention  in  one  movement  of  his 
work.  The  chief  traits  of  the  concerto  grosso  are  retained.  Passacaglias, 
fugues,  fugati,  canons,  cancrizans,  and  ostinati  find  their  way  into  most 
concerti  gross i as  well  as  suites.  In  the  suites,  they  alternate  with,  or 
are  included  in,  the  old  dance  movements. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  dissertation,  questionnaires  were  sent  to 
forty  American  composers  requesting  their  views  on  the  use  of  polyphonic 
forms  and  devices  in  modern  American  music.  Many  expressed  definite  likes 
and  dislikes  for  particular  forms.  These  are  given  along  with  a general 
discussion  of  the  contrapuntal  technique  of  each  composer.  The  conclusions 
reached  in  this  dissertation,  however,  are  based  primarily  on  the  analyses 
of  the  music  of  these  composers.  When  considering  the  individual  American 
composer’s  relation  to  polyphonic  forms  and  devices,  it  is  evident  that 
four  groups  of  composers  are  formed:  the  first  makes  prolific  use  of 

polyphonic  forms  and  devices,  the  second  has  moderate  recourse  to  them, 
the  third  uses  them  occasionally,  and  the  fourth  does  not  employ  them 
at  all.  The  majority  of  the  contemporary  American  composers  are  in 
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the  second,  group  while  the  few  in  the  fourth  group  form  an  exception  to 
the  general  trend. 

The  works  of  modern  composers  in  other  countries  were  analyzed  in 
order  to  determine  whether  this  backward  trend  to  the  use  of  polyphonic 
forms  and  devices  is  reflected  in  music  by  foreign  composers  as  well  as 
in  that  by  .Americans,  In  Europe  and  South  America,  composers  not  only  em- 
ploy polyphonic  forms  and  devices  but  also  treat  them  in  much  the  same 
manner  that  contemporary  American  composers  do. 

The  chief  question  is  what  the  effect  of  polyphonic  forms  and  devices 
has  been  on  American  music.  Arguments  against  them  state  that  they  are  often 
visual,  artificial,  and  outmoded.  On  the  other  hand,  arguments  in  their 
favor  claim  that  they  provide  a solid  framework,  lend  rationality  to  music, 
and  serve  as  an  inexhaustible  source  of  energy.  The  majority  of 
American  composers  reported  in  their  questionnaire  answers  that  they  felt 
polyphonic  forms  and  devices  can  still  convey  emotional  expression,  and 
can  be  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  present  times.  As  a result,  the  number 
of  contrapuntal  lines  is  reduced;  a sense  of  driving  power  and  perpetual 
motion  is  maintained;  and  clarity  of  construction  is  kept  even  when  in- 
tricate patterns  are  formed.  Polyphonic  forms  and  devices,  mingled  with 
folk-songs,  jazz,  and  other  native  material,  help  the  contemporary  American 
composer  portray  the  nature  of  American  life  in  all  its  ramifications. 
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